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PREFACE 



The National Evaluation of the Even Start Family Literacy Program is a four-year 
national effort designed to describe the types of Even Start projects that have been funded, the 
services that they provide, the collaborative efforts that they have undertaken, and the obstacles 
to program implementation that have been encountered; to describe the families participating in 
Even Start, the services that they receive, and the effects of being in Even Start in areas such 
as adult basic skills, children's school readiness and literacy-related behaviors, and parent-child 
interactions; to provide assistance to Even Start projects in submitting applications to and 
obtaining approval from the Department of Education's Program Effectiveness Panel; and to 
provide assistance to Even Start projects so that they can conduct any locally-designed 
evaluations that they deem necessary. 

This is the first report from the National Even Start Evaluation. It describes the Even 
Start program, describes the evaluation plan, and provides the first set of findings from the 
evaluation. The findings are based on information provided by the first cohort of 73 Even Start 
grantees about the operation of their projects and the families they served from the time they 
were funded in October of 1989 tiu'ough May of 1990. In addition to this volume, the report 
includes a separately bound Executive Summary and a set of Appendices. 
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NATIONAL EVALUATION OF THE EVEN START 
FAMILY LITERACY PROGRAM 



Status of Even Start Projects During 
the 1989-90 Program Year 



EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



STUDY BACKGROUND 



THE EVEN START PROGRAM 

Even Start was authorized by the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 as 
amended by the Hawkins-Stafford Elementary and Secondary School Improvement Amendments 
of 1988, Part B of Chapter 1 of Title I (Public Law 100-297). According to the law, the Even 
Start program is intended to: 

"...improve the educational opportunities of the Nation's children and adults by 
integrating early childhood education and adult education for parents into a 
unified program.... The program shall be implemented through cooperative 
projects that build on existing community resources to create a new range of 
services." (Public Law 100-297, Sec. 1051).^ 

The Even Start program represents an irmovative combination of programs for adult basic 
education, parenting education and early childhood education. This new federal initiative offers 
promise of addressing the literacy crisis in the nation through an integrative approach to adult 
and early childhood education. Focusing on a parent and child as a unit, Even Start projects 
have three interrelated goals: 



^In July 1991, Congress passed the National Literacy Act which amended the Even Start 
legislation to incorporate a number of changes identified as needed during the first two years of 
program operations. The amendments are not relevant to the operations of the projects as 
described in this report, but they will affect project operations for future reports. 
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• to help parents become full partners in the education of their children; 

• to assist children in reaching their full potential as learners; and 

• to provide literacy training for their parents. 

To be eligible for Even Start, a family must have an adult who is in need of adult basic 
skills training and who is eligible for adult basic education programs, have a child between the 
ages of one^ and seven, and live in a Chapter 1 elementary school attendance area. 

Even Start is "family-focused" rather than parent- or child-focused. That is. Even Start 
projects must provide participating families with an integrated program of early childhood 
education, adult basic skills training, and parenting training. The theory is that these 
components build on each other and therefore families need to receive all three services, not just 
one or two, in order to effect lastmg change and improve children's school success. 

To achieve these goals, the Even Start program provides four-year discretionary grants 
for family literacy projects. Seventy-sk demonstration grants totaling $14.5 million were 
awarded m fiscal year 1989. In October 1989, 73 of the grants, totaling $14.1 miUicn, were 
made to projects in school districts; and three 
grants totaling $0.4 million were made to 
state departments of education serving 
migrant populations. Grants ranging from 
$62,000 to over $500,000 were awarded to 
small rural and large urban school districts in 
44 states and the District of Columbia. 
Program fundmg grew in fiscal year 1990 to 
a total of $24 million. Forty-seven new 
projects were funded in October 1990 for a total of 123 projects. The Even Start program 
expanded again in fiscal year 1991, with fundmg reaching the level of $49.7 million, and Even 
Start will become a state-run program in fiscal year 1992 if funding tops $50 million. 



MANDAl £ FOR THE EVALUATION 

Section 1058 of the Even Start legislation requires an independent national evaluation of 
the projects funded under Even Start. This section is as follows: 

"(a) Independent Annual Evaluation . The Secretary shall provide for the annual 
independent evaluation of programs under this part to determine their 
effectiveness in providing: 



^The National Literacy Act of 1991 makes it possible for children to participate in Even Start 
from birth through seven years of age. 
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In October 1989, 73 grants totaling $14.1 
million were made to Even Start projects 
in Chapter 1 elementary school attendance 
areas. 



(1) services to special populations; 

(2) adult education services; 

(3) parent training; 

(4) home-based programs involving parents and children; 

(5) coordination with related programs; and 

(6) training of related personnel in appropriate skill areas. 

(b) Criteria . 

(1) Each evaluation shall be conducted by individuals not directly involved in the 
administration of the program or project operated under this part. Such 
independent evaluators and the program administrators shall jointly develop 
evaluation criteria which provide for appropriate analysis of the factors under 
subsection (a). When possible, each evaluation shall include comparisons with 
appropriate control groups. 

(2) In order to determine a program's effectiveness in achieving its stated goals, 
each evaluation shall contain objective measures of such goals and, whenever 
feasible, shall obtain the specific views of program participants about such 
programs. 

(c) Report to Congress and Dissemination . The Secretary shall prepare and 
submit to the Congress a review and summary of the results of such evaluations 
not later than September 30, 1993. The annual evaluations shall be submitted to 
the National Diffusion Network for consideration for possible dissemination." 



STUDY DESIGN 

In January 1990, the Office of Policy and Planning in the U.S. Department of Education 
awarded a contract to Abt Associates Inc., with a subcontract to RMC Research Coiporation, 
for an evaluation of the Even Start program. The evaluation, which runs from 1990 through 
1993, calls for the design and implementation of a four-part study and includes annual reports 
to be delivered to the Department of Education as well as a final report to Congress. 



Research Questions 

In assessing innovative programs like Even Start, a number of overarching research 
questions can be identified: 

(1) Who is served by the program and what services do they receive? 



(2) 



How well does the program's basic model work? Do participants perform better 
on key measures than similar persons who did not participate? 



(3) How well was the Fedeiral funding on the program spent? How many of the 
projects were well-implemented? 

(4) What are project "best practices"? What types of projects or program elements 
work best under what circumstances? 

(5) How does the program compare to alternative programs addressing the same 
problem? Is it more effective? How do the costs compare? 

(6) What is the program's impact on its target population and service delivery 
structure? 



It is rare that a single study would attempt to answer all of these questions. Often, 
questions about the basic model's effectiveness should be settled before resources are spent on 
identifymg best practices or comparing the program to alternatives. The present evaluation is 
focusing on the first three types of overarching questions, with some attention to the fourth 
question on best practices. This report provides information about the first and third questions 
for the first cohort of 73 school-based projects funded in the fall of 1989. 



Evaluation Components 

A four-component evaluation has been designed in order to address the questions listed 
above. The components are: (1) the National Evaluation Information System for all Even Start 
projects, (2) an In-Depth Study of 10 projects, (3) other local evaluation studies as desired by 
individual projects, and (4) local application for approval by the Department of Education's 
Program Effectiveness Panel and National Diffusion Network. 

National Evaluation Information System. The fu-st component of the evaluation is the 
National Evaluation Information System, which is designed to collect a common set of data from 
each Even Start project and from most Even Start participants. The National Evaluation 
Information System provides ongoing descriptive information about the Even Start program, 
including the types of projects that have been funded, the services they provide, the collaborative 
efforts they have undertaken, and the obstacles that exist to program implementation. Tne 
system is structured to provide detailed information describing the families that participate in 
Even Start, the services that they receive, and the progress that they make in areas such as adult 
basic skills, children's school readiness and literacy-related behaviors, and parent-child 
interactions. 
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In-Depth Study of 10 Projects. The second component of the evaluation is the In-Depth 
Study. This component is designed to complement the broad-based data collected from all Even 
Start projects through the National Evaluation Information System by providing detailed 
infoiTOation on a subset of 10 purposively-selected grantees. The In-Depth Study focuses on the 
short-term outcomes of Even Start and on the relationship between services received and 
outcomes. 

Other Local Evaluation Activities. After they have met requirements for the National 
Evaluation Information System and the In-Depth Study, grantees have the option of conducting 
other local evaluation activities that they think are necessary or appropriate. Local evaluation 
activities can be funded through the project's evaluation budget but must be approved by the 
Dq)aitment of Education, typically through the continuation grant. 

Local Application for PEP/NDN Qualification. The final component of the evaluation 
is primarily the responsibility of individual Even Start grantees. In accordance with Section 
1058(c) of the Even Start legislation. Even Start projects should submit evidence of thek 
effectiveness for approval by the Department of Education's Program Effectiveness Panel A 
project that is approved by the Program Effectiveness Panel is entered into the National 
Diffusion Network (NDN). The project may then apply to NDN for additional dissemination 
funds as a developer/demonstrator project. 



FINDINGS BASED ON THE 1989-90 PROGRAM YEAR 

This section describes (1) characteristics of Even Start participants, (2) the 
implementation of Even Start projects, and (3) services received by Even Start participants. The 
findmgs are based on data reported by the first cohort of 73 public school Even Start projects 
about the activities they conducted during the first program year--from the start of funding in 
October 1989 through the end of May 1990. The data were collected through the National 
Evaluation Information System. 

In the first program year (1989-90), 
Even Start projects were generally successftil 
at recruiting families from the intended 
population, at setting up collaborative 
arrangements , and at designing and 
implementing projects that offered core 
services (parenting education services, adult 
basic education services, early childhood 
education services), a wide range of support 
services (e.g., transportation, child care), and 
many different special activities (e.g., field 
trips, social events). On the other hand, 



During the first program year, most Even 
Start projects recruited the intended 
population, set up collaborative 
arrangements, and designed projects that 
offered appropriate core and support 
services. Some projects had problems 
with implementation, and many families 
did not participate fully in all Even Start 
Services, 
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1989-90 was a start-up year for all Even Start projects, and many implementation problems were 
encountered, including difficulties with cooperating agencies, problems finding staff, lack of 
transportation, and difficulties recruiting families, Of all Even Start households, 82% had at 
least one adult who participated in parenting education, 57% had at least one adult who 
participated in adult basic education, and 78% had at least one child who participated in early 
childhood education. However, only 40% of all Even Start families participated m all three core 
services, and 5% of all Even Start families did not participate in any core services. These 
percentages describe Even Start families taken as a whole, and vary greatly from project to 
project. 



FINDINGS ABOUT EVEN START PARTICIPANTS 

Seventy-one of the 73 Cohort 1 Even Start grantees reported on the status of their 
projects during the eight-month period from the tune they received their initial grant in October 
1989 through the end of May 1990. During this period. Even Start projects provided services 
to about 2,800 families containing about 4,500 adults and 4,800 children^ 

Based on the data reported from the 1989-90 program year, it is clear that Even Start 
projects are ser\'ing the targeted population. The requirements for entry to Even Start during 
its first year were that the family have a child 
between the ages of one and seven, that an 
adult in the household be eligible for adult 
basic education, and that the family live in a 
Chapter 1 elementary school attendance area. 
All of the participating Even Start households 
had at least one child between the ages of one 
and seven, 78% of the adults who 
participated in Even Start core services did 
not complete high school, and 71 % of Even 
Start families had an income under $10,000. 
The Even Start population can be further 
described as follows: 

• 50% of Even Start families describe themselves as couples with children, 
40% are single parents, and 10% have extended families or other living 
aiTangements. 



Even Start is serving the intended 
population: All of the participating 
households had at least one child between 
the ages of one and seven, and 78% of 
adults who participated in Even Start core 
services did not complete high school. 
Furthermore, 71 % of Even Start families 
had an income under $10,000. 



^More families were served but projects did iot keep records on all families during the 1989- 
90 start-up year. 
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• 52% of Even Start families report job wages as their primary source of 
financial support, while 48% report that government ^issistance is their 
primary source of support. 

• Most adults in Even Start are between the ages of 22-29 (47%) and 30-39 
(33%). Only 11% are 21 years old or younger. 

• 82% of Even Start adults are female, 18% ai-e male. 

• 39% of Even Start adults are white, 35% are black, 15% are Hispanic, 
7% are Native American, and 3% are Asian or Pacific Islander. 

• English is the primary language of 79% of Even Start adults, while 
Spanish is the primary language for 15%. 

• About half of the children in Even Start households had some educational 
experience prior to entry into Even Start (15% Head Start, 11% other 
preschool, 19% Kindergarten, 11% primary school). 

• 4% of the adults and 7% of the children served by Even Start are 
identified as having disabilities. 

FINDINGS ABOUT THE IMPLEMENTATION OF EVEN START PROJECTS 

Over $14 million was spent to fund 73 Even Start projects operated by local education 
agencies in the fall of 1989. About half of the projects were in urban areas and half were in 
rural areas. Almost half were in the South, with the remainder roughly equally split between 
the Northeast, Midwest, and West. This distribution is nol surprising given that generally, only 
two Cohort 1 projects were awarded in any state, one urban project and one rural project » and 
that the South has many more states than the other Census regions. 



One of the first tasks of Even Start grantees was to recruit families. Many different 
recruitment strategies were used, including (in order of reported success) home visits, referrals 
by public schools or other agencies, personal telephone contacts, targeted mailings, and the mass 
media. About one-third of the projects set stricter eligibility requin^ments than mandated by the 
law. This was done by targeting families with children of certain ages. 

In the process of recniitmg families, projects made frequent use of tests and other formal 
and informal instruments for diagnosis, screening, and evaluation of adults and children. Over 
50% of the projects assessed the basic skill levels of adults and 35% of the projects tested 



Recruiting 
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children. This type of testing was done for programmatic puiposes--it was not mandated as part 
of the national evaluation. 



Core Sen^ices Delivered 

The primary purpose of Even Start is to integrate early childhood education and adult 
education for parents mto a unified program. To this end, all Even Start projects are required 
to provide three "core services" for the education or instruction of adults and children: (1) 
parenting education services that assist parents m developing the capacity to function as teachers 
for their children; (2) adult basic education services that develop literacy skUls of parents; and 
(3) early childhood education services that meet early education needs of children. As specified 
in the law, these core services can be provided either by staff funded through Even Start or by 
staff funded by cooperatmg agencies. In addition to the three core services. Even Start projects 
are required to provide educational and mstnictiomd services that involve parents and their 
children in joint activities. 

Parenting Education Services. Even Start projects provided a wide njige of parenting 
education services mcluding behavior management, child development, assistance with other 
social service agencies, the role of parents in education, school routmes, health and nutrition, 
buUding parental self-esteem, and life skills. Each of these different types of parenting education 
was provided by at least 80% of the projects. About half of the Even Start projects provided 
parenting education directly, about 25% shared provision with a cooperating agency, and only 
5% - 10% delegated provision of parenting 
education to a cooperating agency. 



Parenting education was typically 
provided by Even Start staff, while adult 
education and early childhood education 
were generally provided by cooperating 
agencies. 



Adult Education Services. Over 
90% of the projects reported that they 
provided services to prepare adults to attain a 
GED, about 80% provided services in adult 
basic education and adult secondary 
education, and 54% of the projects provided 
English as a second language services to 

adults. The locus of responsibility for providmg adult education services differs markedly from 
the locus of responsibility for providing parenting education services. Whereas most of the latter 
services were provided directiy by Even Start grantees, only about 25 % -30% of the Even Start 
projects provided adult education directiy. Another 10% - 20% shared responsibUity for adult 
education with a cooperating agency, and about 30% delegated full responsibility for the 
provision of adult education to an external agency. 

Early Childhood Education Services. Children in Even Start projects were provided 
with a range of early childhood education services. Three different preschool options were used, 
with many projects using combinations of tiie tiiree: (1) over 60% of the projects enrolled some 
of tiieir pre-K children ui Head Start, (2) ahnost 40% of tiie projects enrolled some of their 
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of their pre-K chUdren in Head Start, (2) almost 40% of the projects enrolled some of their 
children in a Chapter 1-ftinded pre-K program, and (3) almost 80% provided some other 
preschool option. For children old enough to enter the public schools, 76% of the projects 
participated in jomt planning activities with the public schools, and hence mcluded kindergarten 
as an Even Start service, and about 60% provided early childhood education services to children 
under eight years of age who were in primary grades, again through the vehicle of joint planning 
with the public schools. 

Very few of the early childhood education services were provided directly by Even Start- 
ahnost all were provided by cooperating agencies. This is not surprising given the high cost of 
such services and their general availability through cooperating agencies. 



AduIt/ChUd Services Delivered 

Almost all of the Even Start projects (over 90%) reported that they delivered a wide 
range of core services to parents and children together. These included reading and story 
telling, developing readiness skills, social development and play, development of gross motor 
skills, work with numbers, and arts/crafts. More than 80% of the projects also reported 
activities in the areas of health and nutrition, and writing. About 60% of the projects reported 
computer-related activities for adults and children. 



Support Services Delivered 



Even Start projects used funds to 
provide many different kinds of support 
services designed to enable families to 
participate in the core services. 
Transportation to and from core services was 
the support service mentioned most frequently 
(by 82% of the projects). Many other 
support services were reported by over half 
of the projects, including referrals for employment and mental health services, family advocacy 
assistance, child care, counseling, nutrition, health care, aid for battered women, handicap care, 
meals, and aid for chemical dependency. Many of the support services (especially 
transportation, child care and care for the handicapped) were provided with Even Start funds, 
while others (such as health care and child protective services) were provided by cooperating 
agencies. The legislation requires that support services be obtained from existing providers 
whenever possible, to ensure that Even Start projects avoid duplicating services already available 
and use their funds to step in and fiimish more unmediate support services. 



Transportation, family advocacy 
assistance, and child care were the most 
commonly provided support services and 
they were typically funded through Even 
Start budgets. 
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Special Activities 

In addition to providing core and support services, Even Start projects held otlier periodic 
or one-time events-special activities-- to recruit families, recognize family accomplishments, etc. 
The most common special activities were field trips to libraries, museums, zoos, or farms 
(provided by 77% of the projects), and social events such as family potluck dinners and 
celebrations to reward and recognize program participants for their accomplishments (59%). 



Cooperative Arrangements 

Even Start projects are required to establish cooperative arrangements with other 
agencies, where possible, to avoid duplicating services offered. Collaboration and cooperative 
arrangements were, indeed, a key focus of 
the Cohort 1 projects. During the 1989-90 
program year. Even Start projects were 
involved in 869 cooperative arrangements to 
provide core services. The most frequent 
types of cooperating organizations were 
"other departments and programs within the 
public schools," "local, county, state or tribal 
agencies," "postsecondary institutions," 
"other community-based organizations," and "Head Start." Several different decision-making 
mechanisms were used by Even Start and cooperating agencies, the most common being informal 
agreements. 

As was noted earlier. Even Start projects generally took advantage of the fact that aduh 
education and early childhood education services exist in most communities, and arranged for 
these core services to be provided through cooperating agencies. On the other hand, Even Start 
projects often used their own funds to design and deliver parenting education and aduU/child 
activities, since these services are not generally available from other sources. 

Even Start projects also entered into cooperative arrangements for the provision of a wide 
range of support services, including counseling, transportation, health care, child care, meals, 
employment referrals, family advocacy, and nutrition counseling. Typically, the cooperating 
agencies provided support services so that families could participate in core services delivered 
by Even Start. The most frequent cooperating agencies for support services were the same types 
of agencies that provided core services. 



Implementation Problems and Solutions 

Even Start projects reported several barriers to project implementation. The most 
common-each reported by at least one-third of the projects-were: (1) problems related to 



The 73 Even Start projects in Cohort 1 
were involved in over 800 cooperative 
arrangements during the 1989-90 program 
year. 
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communication and coordination with cooperating agencies; (2) difficulties in the recruitment, 
retention and motivation of families; (3) lack of transportation for Even Start families; and (4) 
problems in recruiting and traming staff and coping with high staff turnover. Solutions to the 
problem of communicatmg with cooperating agencies usually involved substantial face-to-face 
contact. Problems in recruiting and motivating families were addressed by ensuring 
confidentiality, providing incentives for attendance, and including parents in setting agendas. 
Transportation problems were addressed in a variety of ways-by working with cooperating 
agencies, running caipools, and paying for transportation. Finally, staffing problems were 
solved by providing training, using paraprofessionals, and hiring consultants. 

Several other implementation problems were listed by 10 or more projects, including an 
absence of program models and guidelines, a lack of space and facilities, difficulties scheduling 
program services, requirements of the evaluation, funding problems, and a lack of child care. 



Suggestions about the Law and Regulations 

Ahnost half of the projects suggested that the criteria for eligibility be made more flexible 
so that projects could serve families with children younger than one and older thari eight. Some 
projects also recommended that families ought to be permitted to continue in the program after 
the adult completes the adult education component or after the youngest child reaches age eight/ 
Still other projects were concerned that limiting services to families residing in Chapter 1 
attendance areas prevented the project from serving many families in need. Other concerns were 
that there was limited flexibility in the use of funds, and that the timing of the grant dispersal 
(m the fall of each year, when the best staff were ahready committed to other positions) made 
it difficult to get the project underway. Finally, some projects had suggestions about the 
evaluation. Some commented that the data collection imposes an undue burden, and there should 
be less emphasis on testing. On the other hand, others suggested areas of additional emphasis 
for the evaluation, e.g., the evaluators should visit all sites, the evaluation should include more 
narrative items. 



FINDINGS ABOUT SERVICES RECEIVED BY EVEN START PARTICIPANTS 

The fact that Even Start projects offer a given set of services does not guarantee that 
adults and children participate. This discussion summarizes the issue of participation in Even 
Start core and support services. 



^As noted earlier. Congress amended the Even Start legislation in July 1991 so that children 
from birth through age seven may be served. The amendments also permit families to continue 
to participate until all family members are individually ineligible. Attainment of a GED by the 
parent will no longer make the family ineligible. 
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Core Services Received 



It should be remembered that the 1989-90 program year was the first year of 
implementation for Even Start, and it would be unrealistic to expect all projects to be able to 
fuUy, easily, and quickly implement a program as complex as Even Start, All Even Start 
families must participate in the core services of parenting education, adult education, and early 
childhood education. Just how soon after enrollment a family will reach the fullest level of 
participation m Even Start depends on the stage of program implementation, the schedule 
developed for providing core services, and the strategies used to recruit families. 

The data reported by projects for the 1989-90 program year show that 40% of the 
families were at the ftillest level of participation. This means that the family had at least one 
child participating in an early childhood education program and one adult receiving both 
parenting education and adult education services. Looking at each of the core services 
individually, the following conclusions hold: 

• 82% of Even Start families had at least one aduU that participated in 
parenting education. 

• 57 % of Even Start families had at least one adult that participated in adult 
basic education. 

• 78 % of Even Start families had at least one child that participated in early 
childhood education. 

No core services were reported for any adult or child in 5 % of families-such families may have 
enrolled in Even Start prior to the end of the 1989-90 program year, but started receiving core 
services later. 

Project-Level Variation in Core Service Participation 

While 40% of the families enrolled in Even Start participated in all three core services 
during the 1989-90 program year, differences in the speed with which individual projects 
implemented core services and differences in the commitment of family members to fiill 
participation in Even Start services means that there were large differences among Even Start 
projects in the degree to which families participated. Only three projects had all of their families 
at the fullest level of participation during the 1989-90 program year. However, the majority of 
projects reported that the percentage of families participating in all three core services was 
higher than the overall rate of 40% -nearly half of the projects had more than 60% full 
participation. On the other hand, eight projects had no families that participated in all core 
services. 
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Adult basic education was the core service with the greatest amount of variability in 
implementation among projects. Twenty-nine projects delivered adult basic education to 80% 
or more of their families, while 14 projects delivered adi'lt basic education to 20% or less. 
Participation levels for early childhood education were higher than for adult basic education: 
37 projects delivered early child education to 80% or more of their families, while only one 
project delivered early childhood education to 20% or fewer families. Finally, parenting 
education was the most-commonly received core service: 43 projects delivered parenting 
education to 80% or more of their families, while only two projects delivered parenting 
education to 20% or fewer of thek families. 



Support Services Received 

The most frequently used support ser\'ices were transportation (45 % of children and 44% 
of adults), meals (39% of children and 24% of adults), and child care (33% of children and 50% 
of adults). Some of the other support services included counseling (9% of children and 21 % of 
adults), health care (13% of children and 9% of adults), and several others used by 5% or fewer 
children and adults such as translators, stipends, referrals for chemical dependency, and special 
care for handicapped family members. 

No use of support services was reported for 36% of children and 28% of adults who 
participated in Even Start core services. This does not necessarily indicate an implementation 
problem. Rather, it suggests that about a third of all adults and children who took part in Even 
Start core services m the 1989-90 program year were able to do so without the need for any 
support services. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE EVALUATION 

The national Even Start evaluation was designed to be a collaborative effon between staff 
at the U.S. Department of Education, the staff of an evaluation contractor, and the staff of each 
Even Start project. It was hoped that a greater than normal level of mvolvement on the part of 
Even Start grantees would benefit the evaluation through an mcreased mvestment and level of 
understanding on the part of Even Start grantees. On the other hand, this approach is 
experimental, and at the start it was unclear whether project staff would be willing to undertake 
a data collection effort and whether high quality data collection could be done by project staff. 

Specific responsibilities for the national evaluation were divided such that oversight was 
to come from the Department of Education; design, analysis, reportmg, and technical assistance 
were to be provided by the evaluation contractors; and input to the design as well as data 
collection were to be provided by local Even Start projects. This differs from the typical 
approach in which all data collection is the responsibility of the evaluation contractor. To enable 
projects to undertake their responsibilities, each Even Start project was given additional grant 
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funds which were to be used to hire a local evaluator who would help interact with the national 
evaluation, assist with data collection, and design and conduct local evaluation activities. 

Staff from each Even Start project were involved in an early design meeting where 
feedback was obtained on drafts of the NHS and where a woridng group of Even Start project 
directors and local evaluators was established. Subsequent drafts of the NETS forms were shared 
first with the working group, and then with all project directors and local evaluators. Training 
sessions in administering the data collection instruments were held for all Even Start projects, 
and additional feedback on forms and on data collection problems was provided through formal 
meetings and through telephone calls from the evaluation contractors. 

At this point, it is not possible to draw firm conclusions about the utility of this approach 
to conducting a national evaluation. However, on the basis of the first year of experience, the 
following observations can be made: 

• The national evaluation was funded about four months after the Even Start 
grants were made. This led to a somewhat slow start-up for the 
evaluation. During this period, the role of the local evaluatoK was 
unclear. 

• The data collection is being done by local staff with a wide range of 
backgrounds. In some cases, local evaluators do the data collection. In 
others, local evaluators have trained other project staff to do the data 
collection. In still other projects, the local evaluators have an advisory- 
role, and primary responsibDity for data collection resides with other 
project staff. 

• Many projects are comfortable with their role as data collectors and are 
able to turn in what appears to be high-quality data according to the time 
schedules set forth for the evaluation. Other projects clearly need 
substantial assistance in complying with the requirements of the 
evaluation, and several projects were not able to provide data according 
to the hoped-for timetable. During the first year, the timing of data 
collection was complicated by the fact that final data collection 
instruments were not available until October 1990 and had to be completed 
retrospectively. The timing of project reports in subsequent reporting 
periods will provide better feedback on the extent to which projects can 
provide data in a timely manner. 

• Must local projects have been cooperative and interested; a few have not 
been enthusiastic. Notwitlistanding the addition of funds for collaborating 
with the evaluation, a few grantees felt that participation in evaluation 
activities was outside the main function of the Even Start local staff. 
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Most Even Start projects have availed themselves of the evaluation 
technical assistance that is provided by the evaluation contractors. 

Data describing the characteristics of Even Start participants, projects, and 
ser\dces have, in fact, been submitted by ahnost all projects (details on 
response rates are presented in Chapter 3). 

No firm evidence is available yet on the quality of the data collected by 
local staff, although they appear satisfactory at this point. 
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CHAPTER 1 
INTRODUCTION 



This is the first report from the National Even Start Evaluation. It contains the 
following chapters. Chapter 1 presents introductory material including the mandate for the Even 
Start program and the national evaluation, the purpose of the evaluation, and a conceptual model 
of the Even Start intervention and hypothesized outcomes. Chapter 2 presents the evaluation 
design including a listing of the research questions, an overview of the approach to the 
evaluation, and a detailed description of the four components of the evaluation. Chapter 3 
discusses the nature and quality of the data requested from projects. Chapter 4 presents findings 
about the characteristics of Even Start participants. Chapter 5 presents findings describing the 
nature and implementation of Even Start projects. Chapter 6 describes the services received by 
Even Start participants. Finally, Chapter 7 presents conclusions. All appendices referenced in 
this report are contained in a separately bound volume. 



THE EVEN START PROGRAM 

Even Start was authorized by the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
as amended by the Hawkins-Stafford Elementary and Secondary School Improvement 
Amendments of 1988, Part B of Chapter 1 of Title I (P,L, 100-297), According to the law, the 
Even Start program is intended to: 

improve the educational opportunities of the Nation's children and adults 
by integrating early childhood education and adult education for parents into 
a unified program., „The program shall be implemented through cooperative 
projects that build on existing community resources to create a new lange of 
services," (P,L, 100-297, Sec, 1051),^ 

The Even Start program represents an innovative combination of programs for adult 
basic education, parentmg education and early childhood education. This new Federal initiative 
offers promise of addressing the literacy crisis in the nation through an integrative approach to 
adult and early childhood education. Focusing on parents and children as a unit, Even Start 
projects have three interrelated goals: 



^In July 1991, Congress passed the National Literacy Act which amended the Even Start 
legislation to incorporate a number of changes identified as needed during the first two years of 
program operations. The amendments are not relevant to the operations of the projects as 
described in this report, but they will affect project operations for ftiture reports. 
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• to help parents become ftiU partners in ihe educationi of their children; 

• to assist children in reaching their full potential as k^mers; and 

• to provide literacy training for their parents. 

To be eligible for Even Start, a family must have an adult who is in need of adult basic 
skills training and who is eligible for adult basic education programis, must have a child between 
the ages of one^ and seven, and must live in a Chapter 1 elementiiry school attendance area. 

Even Start is "family-focused*" rather than parent- or child-focused. Hence, Even Start 
projects must provide participating families with an integrated program of early childhood 
education, adult basic skills training, and parentmg tiuining. The theory is that families need 
to receive all three services, not just one or two, in order to effect lasting change and improve 
children*s school success. 

To achieve these goals, the Even Start program provides four-year discretionary grants 
for family literacy projects. Seventy-sk demonstration grants totaling $14.5 million were 
awarded in fiscal ye^'- 1989. In October 1989, 73 of the grants, totaling $14.1 million, were 
made to projects in school districts; and three grants totaling $0.4 million were made to state 
departments of education servmg migrant populations. Grants rangmg from $62,000 to over 
$500,000 were awarded to small rural and large urban school districts in 44 states and the 
District of Columbia. Program funding gi'ew in fiscal year 1990 to a total of $24 million. 
Forty-seven new projects were funded in October 1990 for a total of 123. The Even Start 
program expanded again in fiscal year 1991 with funding reaching the level of $49.7 million, 
and Even Start will become a state-run program in fiscal year 1992 if funding tops $50 million. 



MANDATE FOR THE EVALUATION 

Section 1058 of the Even Start legislation requires an independent national evaluation 
of the projects funded under Even Start, This section is as follows: 

-(a) Independent Annual Evaluation , The Secretary shall provide for the 
annual independent evaluation of programs under this part to determine their 
effectiveness in providing: 

(1) services to special populations; 

(2) adult education services; 

(3) parent training; 

(4) home-based programs involving parents and children; 

(5) coordination with related programs; and 

(6) training of related personnel in appropriate skill areas. 



^e National Literacy Act of 1991 makes is possible for children to participate in Even 
Start from birth through seven years of age. 
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(b) Criteria < 



(1) Each evaluation shall be conducted by individuals not diiectly involved 
in the administration of the program or project operated under this part. 
Such independent evaluators and the program admmistrators shall jointly 
develop evaluation criteria which provide for appropriate analysis of the 
factors under subsection (a). When possible, each evaluation shall include 
comparisons with appropriate control groups. 

(2) In order to determine a program's effectiveness in achieving its stated 
goals, each evaluation shall contain objective measures of such goals and, 
whenever feasible, shall obtain the specific views of program participants 
about such programs. 

(c) Report to Congress and Dissemination . The Secretary shall prepare and 
submit to the Congress a review and summary of the results of such 
evaluations not later than September 30, 1993. The armual evaluations shall 
be submitted to the National Diffusion Network for consideration for possible 
dissemination.** 

A fiill copy of the Even Start legislation, including amendments, appears m Appendix A (bound 
separately). 

In January 1990, the Office of Policy and Planning in the U.S. Department of 
Education (ED) awarded a contract to Abt Associates Inc. (AAI), with a subcontract to RMC 
Research Corporation, for an evaluation of the Even Start program. The evaluation, which will 
run from 1990 through 1993, calls for the design and implementation of a four-part evaluation 
and includes armual reports to be delivered to ED as well as a final report to Congress. 

The evaluation will assist ED and the general public in several ways. First, it will 
provide ED with data to meet the evaluation requirements of the Education Department's 
General Administrative Regulations (EDGAR) which stipulate that all grantees conduct annual 
evaluations. Second, it will enable ED to fulfill the legislative requirement for an evaluation of 
the Even Start program. Ttiird, it will add to the knowledge base on the effects of family 
literacy programs by investigating the relationships between program processes and outcomes. 

CONCEPTUAL MODEL OF EVEN START INTERVENTION AND OUTCOMES 

This section presents a conceptual model defining the Even Start intervention in terms 
of inputs and processes that exist within a service context. The model then relates the Even 
Start intervention to hypothesized outcomes for children and parents. 

The model includes four sets of variables: contextual variables, programmatic inputs, 
program processes, and program outcomes. The formulation of the model is based on our 
understanding of the projects currently being implemented by Even Start grantees and of the 
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variables that these projects hope to affect. Exhibit 1.1 presents the model, shows the four 
groups of variables, and illustrates the hypothesized linkages among them. 

The model depicts a causal chain anticipated by Even Start projects. The projects arp 
characterized as having a set of program inputs which influence the creation of program 
processes, which in turn lead to several sets of program outcomes. At each level (inputs, 
processes and outcomes), a set of contextual variables act as mediators. Examples of measurable 
indicators are provided for each major set of variables shown in the model. 

The conceptual model is useftil to the evaluation in the following ways. First, it 
provides a vehicle for describing the problems being addressed by Even Start and the ways in 
which Even Start projects are attempting to solve these problems. Second, it provides a 
measurement framework for the evaluation because it is necessary for the evaluation team to 
understand the conceptual underpinnings of Even Start in order to select or develop measures 
that match program goals and activities. Finally, the model offers guidance on some of the 
hypothesized causal relationships among groups of variables, so that the evaluation team can 
make reasoned judgments about including a range of measures to assess short-term, intermediate, 
and long-term outcomes. 

The conceptual model should be viewed as being dynamic rather than static. It is 
intended to reflect the ways in which Even Start projects actually operate and the ways in which 
they expect to produce outcomes. However, the model presented here is in a preliminary form, 
and as the study progresses it will be important to revise this model and perhaps to construct 
multiple models corresponding to the various approaches and hypotheses of different types of 
Even Start projects. 



Program Context 

An understanding of the context in which the program is implemented is crucial to the 
evaluation of Even Start. Contextual variables mediate the inputs that are available to the 
projects, the processes that occur as the projects are implemented, and the outcomes that result 
from the projects. Contextual conditions and their influences vary substantially across Even 
Start sites. One category of contextual variables includes the nature of the population served as 
measured by population demographics and family support and resources. A second category of 
contextual variables includes the community context in which the project is implemented, 
measured in terms of the urbanicity, economic characteristics, safety and support for Even Start 
within the community. Finally, the service context in which Even Start is implemented includes 
measures of the existing supply of early childhood education and adult basic education. 
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Exhibit 1.1 
Even Start Conceptual Model 
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Even Start Conceptual Model 
(continued) 
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Program Inputs 

Program inputs define the basic dimensions of the project including its scope, size, 
complexity, comprehensiveness, and overall goals. Inputs include the resources available to the 
project such as the level of Even Start funds provided from the Federal level and the amount of 
local funds available; guidance provided from the Federal level including, for example, the Even 
Start legislation, the Even Start grant application, program regulations, and formal or informal 
guidance provided through memos, meetings, etc.; and the type of staff available to the project 
measured in terms such as years of experience and amount of training. 



Program Processes 

The program inputs (mediated by contextual variables) are used by program staff to 
create program processes that involve the design, delivery, and receipt of program services by 
participating families. Several groups of program process variables are identified in the 
conceptual model. Program design variables include the collaboration strategy used by the 
project in deciding what services to provide directly and what services to provide through 
referrals, the characteristics of target children and adults (e.g., age of child, family language), 
the extent to which services for families are integrated, the use of an existing educational model 
for delivering early childhood and adult basic education services, strategies for recmiting and 
retaining program participants, the role that parents play in the project, and staff development 
activities. Further, many Even Start projects use case managers, parent liaisons, family 
advocates, etc. as key staff in the provision of coordinated services. These case managers 
conduct needs assessments and have ongoing contact with a number of families. They are 
responsible for the direct provision of some services as well as for ensuring that participating 
families take advantage of other services. 

The services to be provided to children and their parents are described in the Even 
Start legislation and regulations and have been elaborated upon by the Even Start projects. 
Services can be grouped into three areas: (1) core services, (2) support services, and (3) special 
events. As is shown in Exhibit 1.1, the services actually received by Even Start participants 
may or may not match the services that are available. Three "core" Even Start services are 
outlined in the legislation: 

• Adult basic education services: regularly scheduled core programming 
for adults that includes ABE, ASE, ESL, and GED preparation, designed 
to improve basic educational skills, particularly literacy skills. 

• Parent education/child development services: regularly scheduled core 
programming for adults designed to enhance parent-child relationsliips 
and help parents understand and support their child's growth and 
development 



• Early childhood education services: regularly scheduled core 
programming for chUdren alone, designed to enhance development and 
prepare children for success in school. 

Even Start projects are required to provide core services to parents and children jointly 
and to provide home-based services. In addition to core services, Even Start projects typically 
provide a range of "support" services, some of which are designed to enable the provision of 
core services. Examples of support services are transportation, custodial diild care, health care, 
meals, nutrition assistance, mental health referral, referrals for employment, advocacy assistance 
with governmental agencies, counseling, child protective services, referrals for screening or 
treatment for chemical dq^endency, referrals for services to battered women, special care for 
a handicapped family member, or translators. The Even Start legislation requires that support 
services be obtained from existuig providers whenever possible, to ensure that Even Start 
projects avoid duplication of services. 

Fuially, Even Start projects often provide "special events" for participants. These may 
be one-time events such as a pot-luck supper, or they may mclude occasional activities or 
demonstrations on subjects of interest to the participating families. 

A second set of process variables defines the service delivery mechanisms used by the 
project. Some services are provided directly by the project, other services are provided through 
collaborative arrangements with cooperating agencies. Activities may take place in the family's 
home or at a center (when the cooperating agency is physically m the same building as the Even 
Start project), or in decentralized sites (when the cooperating agency or agencies are in different 
locations). The point is to distinguish between services that can be conveniently obtamed by 
families at a central site as opposed to services that are more difficuU for families to obtain 
simply because the service delivery locations are physically separated from one another. 
Services arc also distinguished by whether they arc provided to parents and children together or 
separately. Other variables of mtercst describe the naturc of service delivery in terms of parent- 
staff relationships and the match between services and family needs. 



Program Outcomes 

Implementation of the program processes is hypothesized to produce a series of 
program outcomes for parents and children. Not every Even Start project will try to effect all 
of the outcomes listed in Exhibh 1.1; however, it is useful to provide a wide range of potential 
program outcomes in order to inform the selection of evaluation measures. 

Hoped-for outcomes for parents may include positive effects in three areas linked to 
the Even Start legislation: literacy behaviors (e.g., shared Jiteracy events with children, 
increased readmg and writing activities in the home); parenting behavior and skills (e.g. , positive 
parent-child relationships, positive expectations for child); and educational and employment skills 
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(e.g., increased literacy/English language ability, higher educational attainment). In addition, 
goals for parents participating in Even Start might include growth in personal skills (e.g., 
increased self-esteem, increased self-efficacy) and community involvement (e.g., increased 
involvement in schools, access to social services). 

It also is expected that Even Start will have a positive impact on children's school 
readiness and school achievement. School readiness variables include age-appropriate cognitive, 
language, and social skills. Once children enter school, outcomes might include satisfactory 
school performance, improved school attendance as well as a lower incidence of special 
education, remedial placement, and retention in grade. 
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CHAPTER! 
S rUDY DESIGN 



This chapter presents the design for the National Even Start Evaluation. The first part 
of the chapter lists the research questions addressed by the evaluation. The second part 
summarizes the overall approach to the evaluation. The remainder of the chapter presents details 
on each of the four major components of the evaluation. 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS FOR THE NATIONAL E\^ START EVALUATION 

In assessing innovative programs like Even Start, a number of overarching research 
questions can be identified: 

(1) Who is served by the program and what services do they receive? 

(2) How well does the program's basic model work? Do participants perform 
better on key measures than similar persons who did not participate? 

(3) How well was the Federal funding on the program spent? How many of the 
projects were well-implemented? 

(4) What are project ''best practices"? What types of projects or program 
elements work best under what circumstances? 

(5) How does the program compare to alternative programs addressmg the same 
problem? Is it more effective? How do the costs compare? 

(6) What is the program's impact on its target population and service delivery 
structure? 



It is rare that a smgle study would attempt to answer all of these questions. Often, 
questions about the basic model's effectiveness should be settled before resources are spent on 
identifying best practices or comparing the program to alternatives. The present evaluation is 
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focusing on the first three types of overarching questions, with some attention to the fourth 
question on best practices. 



Included below is a comprehensive set of research questions that are intended to guide 
the entire evaluation. The list will evolve over time, just as the study itself will evolve. Some 
questions may fade in importance, and new ones may be generated as more is learned about how 
projects are implemented. For now, the research questions are organized into four major sets 
of concrete questions and subquestions: 

(1) What are the cnaracteristics of Even Start participants? (Who is in 
the program?) 

(2) How are Even Start projects implemented and what services do they 
provide? (What does the program look like?) 

(3) What Even Start services are received by participating families? 
(What do families receive by participating?) 

(4) What are the effects of Even Start projects on participants? (What 
difference does Even Start make in the lives of participants?) 

These questions build on the questions that were listed in the RFP for this study, 
incorporating items from the conceptual model that was presented in the previous chapter. 
Questions marked with an asterisk are addressed in this report. 

What are the Characteristics of Even Start Participants? 

This set of questions calls for a thorough description of Even Start participants in terms 
of demographic characteristics, school readiness of children, basic skills of parents, educational 
expectations, and amount of participation in Even Start. 

* What are the characteristics of families, adults, and cldldren who are served 
by Even Start (e.g., gender, ethnicity, presence of handicapping condition, 
primary languages, educational status, employment status)? 

* What proportion of Even Start participants are from special populations 
(e.g., handicapped, limited-English-proficient)? 
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How are Even Start Projects Implemented and What Services do they Provide? 



This set of questions focuses on the services being provided by Even Start projects and 
the ways in which Even Start projects are being implemented. Questions deal with the goals of 
each project, the distribution of projects, the use of available curricula/models, the cost of Even 
Start and the allocation of Even Start funds, recruitment and screening of families, characteristics 
and training of Even Start staff, collaborative efforts of Even Start projects, and barriers to 
program implementation. 



How are Even Start projects distributed by geographic location and 
urbanicity? 

Are Even Start projects designed as year-round or school-year projects? 

How many Even Start projects offer core services in the summer? 

To what extent do Even Start projects use available curriculum materials or 
program models? What materials and models are frequently used? 

What is the cost of Even Start projects? 

How are Even Start funds allocated within projects? What proportion of 
Even Start funds is spent on different activities? 

How are local contribution funds obtained? What are they used for? 

What are the costs of Even Start services? 

Do projects target special groups of families? 

What procedures are used to recruit eligible families? 

What procedures are used to screen and assess parents* and children's needs? 

What is the background and trauung of Even Start staff? What is the 
proportion of professional, paraprofessional, and volunteer staff? 

In what topic areas does Even Start provide staff training? How much 
training is provided to Even Start staff (and to staff at other agencies) in each 
area? 

What types of collaboration exist between Even Start and other agencies? 
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* What types of agencies are collaborating with Even Start projects? 

* What mechanisms are being used to enhance the cooperation/ collaboration 
(formal letter of agreement, informal agreement, increased communication, 
etc.)? 

* What services do collaborating agencies provide (core services, 
support/enabling services, special events)? 

* What barriers exist to successful program implementation? 



What Even Start Services are Received by Participating Families? 

This set of questions deals with the Even Start "treatment" that is received by 
participating families. Questions concern the amount of core services received, the extent to 
which support/enabling services are used, the degree to which special events are held, and the 
comparability of Even Start to non-Even Start services. 

* What core services do families receive through Even Start? 

* What core services (parentmg education, adult education, early childhood 
education) are provided by Even Start? What is the frequency and duration 
of these services? 

* What core services are provided through referrals to or collaboration with 
other agencies? What is the frequency and duration of these services? 

What core services are provided to parents and children together? 

What core services are provided in the home? How much time do 
participants spend receiving home-based services? 

*^ What support/enabling services do families receive through Even Start? 

* What support/enabling services are provided through Even Start? What 
proportion of participating families use these services? 

* What support/enabling services are provided through referrals to or 
collaboration with other agencies? What proportion of participating families 
use these services? 

* What special events occur in Even Start projects? 
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What social services were received by Even Start participants prior to entry 
into Even Start? What non-Even Start services are received by Even Start 
participants. 



What are the Effects of Even Start Projects on Participants? 

This set of questions deals with the impact of Even Start projects. Questions concern 
areas such as effects on participating children, effects on parents and faniiUes, the relationship 
between amount of services and child/parent/family effects, and the effectiveness of different 
Even Start models. 

How long do families participate in Even Start? 

At entry to Even Start, how do the school-readiness and literacy-related skills 
of Even Start children compare with the school-readiness and literacy-related 
skills of children in other early childhood education programs for the 
disadvantaged? 

At entry to Even Start, how do the school-readiness and literacy-related skills 
of Even Start children compare with the school-readiness and literacy-related 
skills of children nationally? 

At entry to Even Start, what is the level of basic skills and/or English- 
speaking ability of participating parents? What is their educational 
attainment? 

At entry to Even Start, what are parents' educational expectations for their 
children and for themselves? What types of parent-child interactions do 
parents engage in? How involved are parents in their children's education? 
What are parents' ideas about child-rearing practices? 

After participating in a range of Even Start early childhood education 
programs, how do the school-readiness and literacy-related skills of Even 
Start preschool children compare with the school-readiness and literacy- 
related skills of disadvantaged children in other early childhood education 
programs? 

After participatmg in Even Start, how do the school-readiness and literacy- 
related skills of Even Start children compare with the school-readiness and 
literacy-related skills of children nationally? 

What is the relationship between amount of home-based, parent and child 
services and children's school-related outcomes? 
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What is the relationship between length of participation in Even Start and 
children's school-related outcomes? 

What are the long-terai effects of Even Start on children in terms of Chapter 
1 placement, special education placement, school grades, and school 
achievement? 

What are the effects of Even Start on the basic skills and/or English-speaking 
ability of participating adults? 

What progress in basic skills and/or English-speaking ability is made by 
participating adults over the course of their participation m Even Start? 

What is the relationship between length of participation in Even Start and 
adults' basic skills and/or English speaking ability? 

What is the relationship between amount of home-based services for parents 
and children and adults' basic skills and/or English-speaking ability? 

Do adults participating m Even Start have better retention and/or attendance 
in ESL or ABE programs than adults in regular adult education programs? 

What are the effects of Even Start on parenting skills and other outcomes for 
parents? 

What changes have occurred in parent-child interactions and parent behaviors 
and expectations over the course of participation in Even Start? 

What is the relationship between amount of participation in Even Start and 
changes in parent-child interactions, parent behaviors, and parent 
expectations? 

What is the relationship between the amount of home-based services to 
parents and children and parent outcomes? 

What is the relationship between amount of participation in Even Start and 
changes in parent educational status, receipt of a GED, participation m job 
training or further education, and/or job placement? 

What is the relative effectiveness of different Even Start "models"? 

Based on information about the services provided, is it possible to identify 
a set of Even Start ••models" that exhibit variation m design and service 
delivery? 
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Are some Even Start models more effective than others in terms of 
enhancing adult basic skills, children's school readiness, and parents* 
behaviors and expectations? 

Are some Even Start models particularly cost-effective? 

Across Even Start projects, are there practices or components that are 
particularly effective? 

Are changes m the basic skills of adults associated with improved school 
readiness or school achievement in their children? 

How do parents' attitudes/expectations, basic skills, and patterns of parent- 
child interactions relate to children's school readiness or achievement? 



COMPONENTS OF THE NATIONAL EVEN START EVALUATION 

A four-component evaluation has been designed in order to addreL s the questions listed 
above. The components are: (1) the National Evaluation Information System (NEIS) for all 
Even Start projects, (2) an In-Depth Study of 10 projects, (3) other local studies as desired by 
individual projects, and (4) local application for approval by the Department of Education's 
Program Effectiveness Panel (PEP) and National Difftision Network (t4DN) (see Exhibit 2.1). 



National Evaluation Information System CKEIS) 

The first component of the evaluation is the National Evaluation Information System 
(NEIS), which is designed to collect a common set of data from each Even Start project and 
from most Even Stan participants. The purpose of the NEIS is to provide ongoing descriptive 
information about the Even Start program, including the types of projects that have been funded, 
the services that they provide, the collaborative efforts that they have undertaken, and the 
obstacles that exist to program implementation. The NEIS is structured to provide detailed 
information describing the families that participate in Even Start, the services that they receive, 
and the progress that they make in areas such as adult basic skills, children's school readiness 
and literacy-related behaviors, and parent-child interactions. 



In-Depth Study of 10 Projects 

The second component of the evaluation is the In-Depth Study (EDS). This component 
is designed to complement the broad-based data collected from all Even Start projects through 
the NEIS by providing more in-depth information on a subset of 10 puiposively-selected 
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grantees. Whereas the NEIS will provide common data on all projects, the IDS will study a 
subset of projects in more detail. The IDS will focus on the short-term outcomes of Even Start, 
on the relationship between services received and outcomes, and on the long-term effects of 
Even Start. The IDS also involves the design and early implementation of a longitudinal study 
that will track children who participate in Even Start into the public schools. 



Other Local Evaluation Activities 

After they have met requirements for the National Evaluation Information System and 
the In-Depth Study, grantees have the option of conducting other local evaluation activities that 
they think are necessary or appropriate. Local evaluation activities can be funded through the 
projects' evaluation budget but must be approved by the Department of Education, typically 
through the continuation grant. 

Local AppUcation for PEP/NDN Qualification 

The fmal component of the evaluation is primarily the responsibility of individual Even 
Start grantees. In accordance with Section 1058(c) of the Even Start legislation. Even Start 
projects should submit evidence of their effectiveness for approval by the Department of 
Education's Program Effectiveness Panel (PEP). Approval by PEP results in entry to the 
National Diffusion Network (NDN). The project may then apply to NDN for additional 
dissemination funds as a developer/demonstrator project. 



NATIONAL EVALUATION INFORMATION SYSTEM (NEIS) 

The NEIS is designed to collect a common set of data from each Even Start project 
and from all Even Start participants. In addition to bemg used for the national evaluation, each 
project's NEIS data is reported back to the project as a profile of characteristics which can be 
accessed for local uses. A profile that summarizes the characteristics of Even Start projects 
nationally also is provided to projects. 

The puipose of the NEIS is to provide ongoing descriptive information on the Even 
Start program, including the types of projects that have been funded, the services that they 
provide, the collaborative efforts that they have undertaken, and the obstacles that exist to 
program implementation. The NEIS also is designed to provide detailed information about the 
families that participate in Even Start, the services that they receive, and the progress that they 
make in areas such as adult basic skills, children's school readiness and literacy-related 
behaviors, and parent-child interactions* 

Data from the NEIS will be used to make assessments at the national level. That is, 
data will be aggregated across all projects in order to describe the Even Start program and its 
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outcomes as a whole. The data also will be used to categorize programs into different subgroups 
for further analysis. In particular, the data will be used to identify and analyze fully- 
implemented projects that have varying degrees of service intensity and to describe and analyze 
different Even Start "models," that is, groups or clusters of projects that share certain key 
characteristics. 



NEK Data CoUection 

Five data collection forms have been designed for the NEIS: one to collect information 
on the characteristics of participants, one to record the services delivered to participants, one to 
gather data on the implementation of each project, one to record data on child and parent 
outcomes, and one to describe staff training and experience. 

Exhibit 2.2 lists the specific forms that comprise the NEIS and describes the level of 
data reported (i.e. , individuals or program-level), the content of the forms, and frequency of data 
collection and reporting. A copy of the NEIS forms is contained in Appendix B (bound 
separately). Additional descriptive information is presented below:^ 

• Parti: Participant Characteristics . This set of forms is used to record 
information about parent and child background characteristics and 
parent behaviors and attitudes. A few questions (i.e., name, address, 
telq)hone number) are asked of all adults who contact the project. 
Additional background information is obtained during an intake 
interview. Finally, information on parent behaviors and attitudes is 
obtained through an interview with the parent at formal entry to the 
project and again at the end of each school year. 

• Part II: Family Record of Core Service . This set of forms is used to 
record information about staff contact hours with families for each of 
the core services that are received by each project participant. Core 
services include parent education, adult basic education, and early 
childhood education. A daily log is used to record services received 
by each family on each day during the month. Information is provided 
about these core services whether they are delivered by Even Start or 
by a cooperating agency. These data are used in several ways. First, 
data on the amount of service received in core areas by each 
participant will be linked to the test scores of adults and children in 



\\n additional form on staff background and training will be added to the NEIS. This form 
will be used to collect information about the education and training of staff who are providing 
services. Data will be collected on an individual basis from project staff as well as key staff 
from collaborating agencies that provide core services. 
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Exhibit 2.2 
NEiS Data Collection Forms 
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Form l-A: Program Family 
List 


iVRACHERlSTtCS 

Fanrtily-level list 


Lists of family names and 
addresses and unique 
code for each participant 




How Often 
OoHeotecl/ 

Updated as needed 

Not reported 
Not sent to ED or 
Abt/RMC 


Form i-B (Part A) Family 
Information - Participant 
Characteristics at Intake 


Parent Interview 


Interviews with participating 
adults on demographic, 
educational, social, and 
economic characteristics of 
the family (Spanish version 
available) 


Collected once: at 
intake 

Reported: forms 
submitted to RMC 
twice a year (June 
and December^ 


Form I-B (Part B) Family 
Information - Parent 
Child Interactions 


Parent inten/iew 


Interviews with participating 
adults on parent-child 
interactions and parent 
attitudes (Spanish version 
available) 


Collected at intake 
and at end of each 
project year 

Reported: forms 
submitted to RMC 
twice a year (June 
and December) 


Form I-B (Part C) Family 
Information - Other 
Infomiation 

PART II: FAMILY RECORD 


Parent interview 
and questionnaire 

^ OF CORE SERVICES 


Interview on core and 
support sen/ices received 
by each participant and 
changes in educational 
and economic character- 
istics 

Project questionnaire 
regarding disability charac- 
teristics and special 
education needs of each 
participant 




Collected in May or 
at exit 

Submitted to RMC 
once a year (June) 


Form II: Family Record 
of Core Services 


Daily log on each 
family 


Log of staff contact hours 
for core services (early 
childhood education, 
parenting training, adult 
education, adult-child 
together 




Collected daily or 
weekly 

Reported to RMC 
twice a year (June 
and December) 
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Reported? 
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Form lll-A: Characteris- 
tics of Core Services 


Program-level 
questionnaire 


Checklists and open-ended 
questions on core sen/ices 


Reported to RMC 
twice a year (June 
and December 


Form lll-B: Support and 
Other Special Activities 


Program-level 
questionnaire 


Checklists and open- 
ended questions on support 
services 


Reported to RMC 
twice a year (June 
and December) 


Form Ill-G: Recruitment, 
Screening, Assessment 


Program-Iovel 
questionnaire 


Checklists and questions 
on recruitment and screen- 
ing strategies 

List of tests used for 
diagnostics, screening, or 
evaluation 


Reported to RMC 
twice a year (June 
and December) 

Reported to RMC 
once a year (June) 


Form lll-D: Staffing 


Program-level 
questionnaire 


Form on project staff 
and count of volunteers; 
checklist and open-ended 
questions on staffing and 
training 


Reported to RMC 
twice a year (June 
and December) 


Fomn lll-E: Cooperative 
Arrangements 


Program-Iovel 
questionnaire 


Tables for lists of organiza- 
tbns that provide core 
services and which core 
service they provide 


Reported to RMC 
once a year (June) 


Form Ill-F: Overall 
Implementation Factors 


Program-level 
questbnnaire 


Open-ended questions on 
barriers to implementation 
and problem resolutions, 
if made 


Reported to RMC 
twbe a year (June 
and December) 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 






Form IV: Record of Child 
and Adutt Outcomes 


Family-level 
record 


Indivkiualtest scores on PSI 
and PPVT for chiWren and 
CASAS for adults; GED or 
high school diptoma 
attainment 


Tests given at intake 
and at exit or spring 

Reported to RMC 
twbe a year (June 
and December 




. . . : • ^ 


FormV: Staff Back- 
ground and Training 


Individual staff- 
level questionnaire 


Questbnnaire on back- 
ground and training prk)r 
to Even Start participatbn, 
and training received 
during Even Start 

Includes all project staff 
and key staff In collabora- 
ting agencies provkiing 
core services 


Collected once a 
year (June) 
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order to help explain how Even Start services are related to program 
outcomes. Second, information on the provision of adequate services 
to participants will be a key piece of data in approving evaluation 
activities prepatory for submissions for the Department of Education's 
Program Effectiveness Panel. Third, this information will help the 
Department of Education assess the success of implementation of the 
program. 

• Part ni: Project Implementation . These forms are used to record 
information about how the project was implemented during the year. 
This includes information on the types of core and support services 
offered, recruitment and screening activities, program-level data on 
staff characteristics and staff training, and collaboration and 
cooperation with other agencies. 

• Part IV: Record of Adult and Child Outcome Data , This form is 
used to record information about several project outcomes for each 
family, including scores from child and adult tests and each adult's 
GED status. Child and adult tests can be administered either by Even 
Start staff or by the staff of collaborating agencies, beginning in the 
fall of 1990 for the first cohort of projects and in the fall of 1991 for 
the second cohort. These tests will be administered in each of the 
succeeding years of the evaluation. 



Each Even Start grantee is responsible for making sure that its NHS forms are 
completed. The costs of completing the forms and of testing children and adults are charged 
to the project's evaluation budget. This mcludes work done by coUaboratmg agencies if, for 
example, they administer the child or adult test or collect data on contact hours. Much of the 
data on participant characteristics are collected through a parent interview. Data on project 
implementation, services, and collaborative efforts are provided by the Project Director or 
Project Evaluator based on knowledge of the project. 



Testing Adults and Children 

As part of the NEIS, three tests are used to assess the skills of participating adults and 
children. The NEIS focuses on children ages three to seven; children under age three are not 
being tested. The tests and timeline of the child assessments are presented graphically in Exhibit 
2.3. The adult and child measures are summarized below: 

• For preschool children (ages three to four), the Preschool Inventory 
(PSI) is used. It is viewed by teachers as a valid measure of a range 
of school readiness skUls, takes only 15 to 20 minutes to administer. 
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is available in Spanish, and has been used in several other large-scale 
evaluations of preschool programs for disadvantaged children. The 
PSI does not, however, have national norms. Therefore, a second 
measure is used-the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test-Revised (PPVT- 
R), which does have national norms. The PPVT-R is quick to 
administer, is available in Spanish (Test de Vocabulario en Imagenes 
Peabody-TVIP), and can be used with children from age two through 
high school. Together, these tests require less than an hour of testing 
per child, which can be conducted over two testing sessions. 

For children in kindergarten through second grade (ages five to seven), 
the PPVT-R is being continued as a measure of language development. 
(The PSI is not appropriate for children above age five, because of 
"ceiling** effects.) Again, the PPVT-R is available in Spanish, and has 
national norms as well as data on disadvantaged children from the 
National Longitudinal Study of Youth (NLSY). The PPVT-R/TVIP 
requires 15 to 20 minutes per child. 

For adults, the Comprehensive Adult Student Assessment System 
(CASAS) is being used as to measure adult basic skills. The CASAS 
is an adult-oriented functional assessment system that measures a broad 
range of adult literacy skills and their application m real life domains, 
including consumer economics, government and law, occupational 
knowledge, community resources, and health. The assessment also 
has the needed flexibility to measure participants involved in diverse 
adult education programs, from non-readers to those at the GED or 
high-school level. In addition, CASAS is being used in 27 state and 
national projects serving a wide variety of adults, which offers the 
possibility of comparable databases. 



Tests for Preschool Children. One of the goals of the Even Start program as stated 
in the legislation is to prepare children for success in the regular school classroom. There are 
four research questions about children's preparation for school that guide the national evaluation: 

(1) At entry to Even Start, how do the school-readiness and literacy- 
related skills of Even Start children compare with those of children 
in other early cMldhood education programs for the disadvantag ed? 

(2) After participating in a range of Even Start early childhood education 
programs, how do the school-readiness literacy-related skills of Even 
Start children compare with those of disadvantaged children in other 
early childhood education programs? 
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(3) At entry to Even Start, how do the school-readiness and literacy- 
related skills of Even Start children compare with the 
schooi-readiness and literacy-related skills of children nationally ? 

(4) After participating in a range of Even Start early childhood education 
programs, how do the school-readiness and literacy-related skills of 
Even Start children compare with the school-readiness and literacy- 
related skills of children nationall v ? 

No single, currently available test for preschool children can be used to answer all of 
the research questions listed above. This is primarily because most of the tests available that 
have national norms do not offer information about how disadvantaged children perform. It is 
also important to have a test that measures skills associated with school readiness, such as 
identifying shapes and colors and understanding numerical concepts. In other words, the test 
should measure what preschool children ought to know, as does a criterion-referenced test, 
rather than discriminate between children, as does a norm-referenced test. In addition to the 
content focus of the test, two other criteria are important in selecting child tests for the Even 
Start evaluation-relatively easy test administration and availability in Spanish. 

After reviewing a number of alternatives, the Preschool Inventory (PSI) was selected 
as a face-valid measure of school readiness that is relatively brief to administer and available in 
, J English and Spanish. In addition, the PSI has been used in a number of evaluations of 
programs for disadvantaged preschool children. 

A 64-item version of the PSI was developed initially by ETS (the Educational Testing 
Service) for use in evaluating Head Start Programs. This test was shortened to 32 items as part 
of the Head Start Planned Variation Study and used subsequently in the National Day Care 
Study, the National Home Start Evaluation and the National Evaluation of the Child and Family 
Resource Program. Analyses mdicated that the 32-item version had similar reliability and 
validity to the 64-item version but was less burdensome to children and programs. The present 
format with the Spanish and English versions combined was created by Abt Associates with 
permission from ETS for the evaluation of Project Giant Step in New York City, a preschool 
program for disadvantaged children. This format of the PSI is presented in Exhibit 2.4. 

While data from the PSI provides information about how Even Start children perform 
compared to other disadvantaged cliildren, the PSI does not have national norms. This means 
that it cannot be used to answer questions about how children in Even Start perform compared 
to all children nationally. Therefore, the PPVT-R, which does have national norms, is included 
in the preschool test battery. 

The PPVT-R is a test of recqptive language or vocabulary that provides a quick 
er^- "ate of verbal ability and literacy-related skills. The test consists of 175 vocabulary items 
oi increasing difficulty. The tester reads a word and the chUd selects one of four pictures that 
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Exhibit 2.4 

PRESCHOOL INVENTORY 



CHILD'S NAME . 



ID. 



CENTER/ CLASS 10. 

I 

TliyiE STARTCO 



/STOPPED. 



TESTER 10/ DATE 
■nOTTALTIME 



CtiHcfs partlclp«tion/tMt administration satistactory? 

1. cComo te Hamas? 

What is your fint name? 



2. Ensefiame tu hombro. 
Show me your shoulder 

3. cQue es esto? (Knee) 
Whats this? (Knee) 



4. iQue es esto? (Elbow) 
What's this? (Elbow) 

ICARS AND BOXES (DO NOT REPEAT ITEMS 5. 6 or 7) 

1 5^ Pbn el carro amariUo endma de la caja chiquita. 
Put the yellow car on the little box. 

j^6?) Pon el carro azul debajo de la caja verde. 
Put the blue car under the green box. 

^ Pon dos canos detras de la caja que esta en el medio. 
Put two cars behind the box in the middle. 



yes 
C W 

C W 

C W 

C W 




W 
W 
W 



14. eCuantas manos tienes? 

How many hands do you have? 

15. ^Cuintas ruedas tiene una bidcleta? 
How many wheels does a bicycle have? 

16. tCiaantas gomas (Uantas) tiene un carro? 
Haw many wheels does a car have? 

p. cCuantos dedos tienes en los pies? 
> How many toes do you have? 
AhofBf ##cuc/># cuMadoMifMfvli^ 

AljaM* Ua^am H^^M^^t ti^M 

18. iCxxal es mas despado, un carro o una bidcleta? 
"his slower, acarora bicycle? 

ERIC 



c 
c 
c 
c 



BEST COPY 



w 
w 
w 
w 

w 



no 
DK V 

DK V 

DK V 

DK V 



DK 
DK 
DK 



DK 
DK 
DK 
DK 

DK 



V 



8. Si estas enfermo, quien vas a ver? C W DK 
Jfyou were sick who would you go to? 

9. ^Cuando comemos el desayuno? (In the Southwest: jCuando comemos el almuerzo?) C W DK 
When do we eat breakfast? 

10. Si quieres hallar (encontrar) un ledn, edonde lo buscas? C W DK 
If you wanted to find a lion where would you look? 

11. cQue hace un dentista? C W DK 
What does a dentist do? 

(VERBAL AND MOTION) — 

^Ha ffKNrtwto «l0uii vu un columpM Ud sato eomo «a un cotumpio, pan crtte y pan 
«tMM pan atni y pan adatanta. 

tirta you «v»r b—n on a awing? ¥i>u know how H goaa. up and down and twck and forth. 
(OEMONSTRATQ 

12. En que direcdon va un disco en el tocadisco (stereo)? C W DK 
Which way does a record on a record player go? 

13. £En que direcdon se mueve U nieda? C W DK 
Which way does a wheel go? 



V 
V 
V 



Exhibit 2.4 
(continued) 

CHECKERS 



Ponga •ttoM '^hmctcnT 9n una UlM, uno «/ iMdo dal otra 
Put tlMM ch^drnm Mxt to othar in a row child 

Mark ch«c«wf chitd pkki 

19. Pbn el dedo en la que estS en el media OOOOO CWDK V 
Point to the middle one. 

20. Pbn el dedo en la primera. OOOOO CWDKV 
Point to the first one. 

21. Pon el dedo en la ultima. OOOOO CWDKV 
Point to the last one. 

22. Pdn el dedo en la segunda. OOOOO CWDKV 
Point to the second one. 



(MOTION) 

23. iCu^ estos dos grupos tiene menos fichas? 
Whicn oj these 2 groups has less checkers in it? 

24. iCual de estos dos grupos tiene mas fichas? 
Which of these 2 groups has more checkers in it? 



Child 
6 
4 



Child 
5 

5 

MtMl 



DRAWINGS 



(GFT OUT 2 PiECES OF BLANK PAPER) 

25. Pon el dedo en el que mas se parece i» una carpa (tienda de campaiia). 
Point to the one that is most like a tent. 



PENCIL 

Ahorm^ quhro qy hBga uno$ dcbu/os. 

Now, I'd lik* you to mmk» tom« drtwings 

26. Y ahora haz \mo como este otro. (Square) 

Make one like this. Make yours here (point) 

27. Haz uno como este. (Triangle) 

Make one like this. Make yours here (point) 



C W DK V 



C W DK V 



C W DK V 



CRAYONS — 

28. cCual es como el color de la noche? 
Which one is the color of night? 

29. Pinta el cuadio. 
Color the square. 

30. de violeta (morado). 
Color the square purple. 

31. Pinta el tdangulo. 
Color the triangle. 

32. de anaianjado (el color de una naianja; el color de una china). 
Color the triangle orange. 



C W DK V 



C W DK V 



0 o 



C 
C 
C 

c 
c 



W 

w 
w 
w 
w 



DK 
DK 
DK 
DK 
DK 



O Test Administered In: Spanish □ English □ Spanish & English □ Othsr □ 

EK|C ^ 



best describes its meaning. Exhibit 2.5 shows a sample template from the PPVT-R, One 
advantage of the test lies in its simple format and brief administration tune (15 to 20 minutes). 
Also, the test was updated and re-nomied in 1981, so that the standardization sample is fairly 
current. Another advantage is that the assessment can be used with a wide age range-the 
standardization sample included children from two years six months through eighteen years of 
age. In addition, the PPVT-R is now available and normed for Spanish- speaking populations; 
the Spanish version is called the Test de Vocabulario en Imagenes Peabody or TVIP. 

The PPVT-R is currently used in the National Longitudinal Study of Youth (NLSY), 
being conducted by the Department of Labor. Duiing the 1986 assessment, the PPVT-R was 
administered to nearly 1200 three- and four-year-old children and more than 1500 five- to 
eight-year-old children. Because the NLSY sample has oversampled minority and disadvantaged 
families, there is a large database available on the performance of disadvantaged children. In 
describing the selection of the PPVT-R as one test in the child battery, NLSY documents report 
that the test has high predictive validity with a variety of achievement measures and "combined 
with other information, the PPVT is an extremely important predictor of early and middle school 
outcomes.- The PPVT-R and the TVIP were both used in the 1988 NLSY child testing and 
again in the 1990 assessment. 

Thus, the PPVT-R is being used at the preschool level in addition to the PSL This 
creates greater respondent burden, but the gain in generalizability of the data is significant. 
Together, the two tests require less than an hour of testing per child, which should be conducted 
in two shorter sessions. 

Tests for School-Age Children. The PPVT-R/TVIP is being used for children in 
kindergarten through second grade. As nci^ 'i above, the PPVT-R has good predictive validity 
with school achievement, is relatively brief to administer, is available in Spanish, and has 
national norms. Using the PPVT-R with preschool children and with older children provides 
the evaluation with comparable data across the entire age range being examined in this study- 
three to seven years old. 

Testing Adults' Basic Skills. One of the goals of the legislation is to examine the 
impacts of Even Start on adult participants. In general, there are two types of tests of adult 
basic skills— academic tests, such as the TABE and the ABLE that present reading passages and 
other items with academic content, and functional tests such as the CASAS that measure 
practical applications of basic skills. For the NEIS, the functional approach was considered to 
be more adult-orionted and appropriate for purposes of the national evaluation, and the CASAS 
was selected as the best functional test avaUable. 

The CASAS tests assess a student's ability to app^^ oasic skills to "real life" situations, 
represented by pencil and paper, multiple choice questions. Exhibit 2.6 shows sample questions 
from the CASAS Readmg Test, Level B. Test items are adult in tone and C9ntent, have a 
fiinctional context, and stress application of skills. Adults find CASAS tests intriguiag because 
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Exhibit 2.6 



SA1\/1PLE QUESTIONS FROIVS COMPREHENSIVE ADULT 
STUDENT ASSESSMENT SYSTEM (CASAS) ADULT LIFE 
SKILLS, READING TEST LEVEL B 



DIRECTIONS: Read the menu to answer the next two questions. 



TODAY'S SPECIALS 

Today's Soup cup .95 

bowl 1 .50 

Soup and Salad 2.65 



From the Grill 



Hamburger 


1.90 


Cheeseburger. 


1.95 


Fish Sandwich 


1.85 


Taco 


1.60 


Hot Dog 


1.75 



Side Orders 



French Fries 


1.25 




. . 1.30 


Yogurt 


1.00 



Salads 



Mixed Greens 


. 1.90 




2.05 


Beverages 


Soft Drinks 


.90 


Milkshakes 


1.75 




.90 


Milk. 


.75 




65 



9. What is the ctieapest beverage at this 


1 0. If you order a bowl of soup and a hot Jog, 


restaurant? 


how much will you pay? 


A. Coffee 


A. $1.50 


B. Soft drink 


B. $2.70 


C. Lemonade 


C. $3.25 


0. Milkshake 


D. $3.40 
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they are unlike "school-based" tests; thus, few difficulties are reported about adult students' 
reactions to the test. 

The test level is indicated by the letters A, B, and C, which represent beginning, 
intermediate and advanced levels of ABE and ESL. Two forms for each level are provided, so 
that one form may be used for the pre-test and the alternate fonn may be used for the post-test. 
The test level selected must be appropriate for the group of students taking the test. The 
CASAS is not a timed test. Each test form consists of 24 to 38 items and has been designed so 
that most students will finish within 60 minutes. More time may be provided for slower test- 
takers to finish. 

The CASAS is presently being used with ABE leamers in 27 states, some rural (e.g., 
Idaho, Nebraska, Kansas) and some urban. The test is used in aduh education and in job 
training programs, with both native and non-native English speakers. It also has been accepted 
as a National Diffusion Network project. The CASAS also is being used in the National 
Evaluation of Adult Education Programs, a nationally rq)resentative sample of adult education 
programs and participants. That study will collect data on student retention, attendance, and 
achievement over an 18-month period of longitudinal follow-up. 



Training in Data Collection Forms and Test Administration 

The NEIS is a system that relies on self-reports from Even Start grantees rather than 
standardized data collection on the part of the evaluation contractor. To ensure that grantees 
have appropriate staff to conduce the data collection, each Even Start grantee was given 
additional funding which was used to hire a part-time project evaluator. AAI and RMC 
developed the NEIS forms and instructions with input from all grantees. Implementation of the 
NETS was staggered so that during their first year of operations, grantees completed forms which 
provided information on program implementation and participant characteristics, but did not 
complete forms providing information on services received or child/adult tests. Each cohort of 
grantee staff including the project director and project evaluator was trained to administer and 
maintain the NEIS data collection system in two sessions. One session focused on the child and 
adult tests (PSI, PPVT, CASAS) and the second session focused on all other forms. As-needed 
technical assistance in complying with the demands of the evaluation is provided to all Even 
Start grantees. 



Technical Assistance Activities 

RMC Research provided technical assistance to Even Start projects via telephone calls, 
mailings, and face to face training. The primary functions of teclmical assistance are to ensure 
that projects are familiar with the evaluation requirements of the NEIS system and to answer 
questions projects have about the evaluation. Through ongoing communication with the projects, 
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many potential problems regarding the completeness and accuracy of the NEIS data were 
avoided. 

Training. The initial training for the NEIS was held in August and September in 
Boston. During the three-week-long training, participants attended workshop sessions on the 
CASAS, Peabody Preschool Vocabulary Test (PPVT), Preschool Inventory (PSI), and the NEIS 
forms. At the training, each project received a NEIS notebook containing comprehensive 
instructions for completing the evaluation. The notebook serves as a guide for the projects as 
they proceed through the evaluation process. 

Mailings. To keep the projects abreast of updated information, six mailings were 
distributed to all projects. Two mailings, one in October 1990 and one in November 1990, 
contained updated OMB-approved versions of NEIS forms and other important information 
regarding the NEIS. In December 1990, the projects received additional information on 
reporting and completing forms. Projects were given the opportunity to review and respond to 
Form niD and Form V in January, prior to the subnussion of these forms to the Office of 
Management and Budget. Scannable forms were sent to all projects in February. A sixth 
mailing consisted of a "receipt letter" describing the data received from each project for 1989-90 
reporting year. Each project was asked to respond to the letter by submitting additional 
infonnation if necessary. 

Technical Assistance by Telephone. The bulk of technical assistance was delivered 
by phone. A total of 327 incoming and outgoing technical assistance calls were made from 
September 1, 1990 to May 31, 1991. Exhibit 2.7 depicts the total number of calls aggregated 
across all projects funded in the 1989-90 project year by month. This table shows that the 
number of caUs increased during and directly following reporting dates for the projects as 
indicated by the large number of December and January calls. 

Requests for technical assistance by phone covered a range of topics. The most 
common questions involved the submission of reports, specifically what was due and when. 
Another common request was for assistance with completing the forms. Other topics included 
requests for information about using or impleme ting a computerized database, scannable forms, 
and help with the rules governing outcome assessment. As projects become more involved in 
data collection and recording, their questions become more sophisticated. Many of them call 
for decision rules which go beyond the guidelines set forth in the NEIS notebook. More 
proactive methods of providing technical assistance will be necessary to ensure that all projects 
are aware of new issues in the use of NEIS. 



Data Analysis for the NEIS 

Much of the data submitted as part of the NEIS will be used in straightforward 
analyses which describe Even Start participants, projects, and services. Statistical summaries, 
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frequency distributions, and ciosstabulations will be the main methods used in the analysis 
data collected through NEIS forms I, n, m and V. 



Exhibit 2,7 
Technical Assistance by Hione 
(September 1, 1990 to May 31, 1991) 
Number of Calls Per Month 



Month 


Number of Calls 


September 


15 


October 


19 


November 


45 


December 


60 


January 


67 


February 


14 


March 


38 


April 


23 


May 


46 


Total 


327 



Form rV of the NEIS is used to report the results of tests administered to children and 
adults who participate in Even Start core services. These data will first be used to describe the 
status of Even Start participants at several points in time. Relational analyses will then be done 
to assess the rclationshii^s between test scores and other variables (e.g., family characteristics, 
types of services received, parent attitudes) at specific points in time. 

Test data from NEIS Form IV will also be used as one measure of the impact of Even 
Start on adults and children. No "control group" was included in the design of the NEIS, and 
so test data are collected only from families participating in Even Start. In order to assess the 
impact of Even Start on participating children using data from the NHS, we will first use pretest 
scores from Even Start children to develop expectations about the amount of growth to expect 
in scores on the Preschool Inventory (PSI) over a montii, two months, etc. solely due to normal 
development and maturation. In tiiis way, we will have a basis for predicting what scores will 
be achieved by children in tiie absence of Even Start and hence wiU be able to determme 



whether the scores achieved by Even Start children are higher than would be expected by normal 
development. Details on the procedure to be used are contained in Appendix C (bound 
sq>arately). 

While data from the PSI provides information about how Even Start children perform 
compared to other disadvantaged children, the PSI does not have national norms. This means 
that it cannot be used to answer questions about how children in Even Start perform compared 
to all children nationally. Therefore, the PPVT-R, which does have national norms, is included 
in the preschool test battery. Analyses of the PPVT-R will be done by making comparisons 
agamst national norms as well as against "Even Start norms," to be developed as specified in 
Appendix C (bound separately). 

Finally, data from NEIS Form IV also included scores for adults who will take the 
CASAS functional literacy test. The CASAS has norms which have been developed on low- 
income populations and which should be appropriate forjudging the effectiveness of Even Start. 
In addition, it is reasonable to assume that adults wiU not exhibit growth on the CASAS unless 
they are participating in an educational program of some sort— no developmental or maturational 
gain is expected, as was the case for children. Hence, it is possible to make the case that 
changes on the CASAS over the time that adults participate in Even Start ought to be attributed 
to the program. 



THE IN-DEPTH STUDY 

In contrast to the NEIS, which is designed to provide a common set of data on all Even 
Start grantees and participants, the IDS is designed to provide detailed data on Even Start by 
studying a smaller set of grantees and a subset of their participants. Projects selected for the 
IDS are intended to represent full implementation of the Even Start program. The issues 
addressed by the IDS include: 

• The effects of Even Start on children's school readmess and on the 
basic skills and educational attainment of adults. 

• The effects of Even Start on selected antecedents of school readiness 
and literacy, such as the parent's personal skills, parenting 
behaviors, conmiumty involvement, and literacy behaviors. 

• Tlie ways in which Even Start projects are implemented, including 
a description of the activities undertaken by those projects, the nature 
of the planned and actual collaborative activities, the costs of the 
project, as well as other descriptive information. 
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Data for the IDS includes all of the data collected on Even Start participants through 
the NEIS (i.e., child and aduU test scores as well as the nature and amount of services received). 
The IDS augments this information with additional data collected through (1) an expanded parent 
interview with program participants, which covers areas such as the home environment, the 
parent's personal skills, parenting behaviors, literacy behaviors, community involvement, recall 
measures of services received, and parental perceptions of the program; and (2) through 
observation of a parent/child reading task. Where possible, experimental studies will be 
implemented and data will be collected from randomly-assigned program and control group 
families. In addition, the IDS involves a detailed description of each participating project based 
on interviews with project staff and observations of project operations during annual site visits. 



Research Design 

The IDS research design includes several key elements that are listed below and then 
are discussed in detail: 

• The IDS is implemented in 10 projects selected from the first cohort 
of 73 Even Start grantees which were funded in Fiscal Year 1989. 

• Families will be randomly assigned to Even Start or to a control 
group in as many of the 10 projects as possible. 

• The IDS win involve about 20 Even Start families and 20 control 
group families in each of the 10 projects, for a total of about 200 
families in each group. 

• The IDS sample will focus on families with three- or four-year-olds. 

• Assignment to groups will be done in the summer/fall of 1991, 
pretest data on families will be collected in the fall of 1991, and two 
posttests will be administered-^in the spring of 1992 and in the spring 
of 1993. 

• Measurement includes case studies of each IDS project in addition 
to a battery of measures to be administered to children and parents. 

• A longitudinal follow-up will be designed in order to follow children 
into the public schools. 



Number of Projects. Since the intent of the IDS is to provide in-depth understanding 
in a relatively small number of sites, the RFP for this study specified that 10 projects be 
involved. Discussions of the design througlAOut the first year of this project with staff at ED and 
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with the evaluation's Technical Work Group confirmed that 10 was a reasonable number of 
projects to address the study's objectives. 

Experimental Studies. Tiie IDS research design calls for implementing experimental 
studies in as many of the 10 purposively-selected Even Start projects as possible. Random 
assignment is the strongest research design with which to assess program impact. However, it 
is not always possible to implement, particularly in a program that has already begun operations. 
In order for Even Start projects to be able to implement randomized studies, projects will have 
to be adding new families in the fall of 1991 either through program expansion or as a result of 
families dropping out of or graduating from the project. In addition, the pool of eligible families 
in the project's catchment area will have to be large enough to enable recruiting enough families 
to fill the program and control groups. In projects where randomized experiments are not 
feasible, quasi-experimental designs based on the norms developed for the NETS will be used. 
The drawback of this fallback approach is that inferences about program effects for some of the 
projects will be weaker than if well-designed randomized studies are implemented. On the other 
hand, inclusion of projects that caimot implement experimental studies is justified on the basis 
of our interest in the unique Even Start approach and populations served by those projects. 

Number of Participants. To institute an experimental design in an IDS site requires 
that a new set of families be recruited and randomly assigned to participate in Even Start or in 
a control group. This assumes that the project is able to make space (i.e., has the funds) to 
accommodate the new cohort of families. Given the level of funding available to the Even Start 
projects (average of $200,000 per year) and the number of families served on average (between 
20 families and 100 families), it was clear that the IDS could not expect to acliieve very large 
samples of participants within any given project. Therefore, evaluation staff have held 
discussions with Even Start project directors under the assumption that roughly 20 program 
families and 20 control families would be needed to participate in the IDS. ITiis is a 
compromise position which recognizes the restricted samples that can be served by Even Start 
projects. It means that within-site analyses will be limited to simple treatment versus control 
group comparisons, with no opportunity for analysis of subgroups at the project level. On the 
other hand, pooling data across projects will allow for more fme-grained analyses since there 
will be a total of 100 to 200 families in each group. 

Age of Children. An additional restriction on families to be included in the IDS is 
that they have a three- or four-year-old child who is participating in Even Start. While Even 
Start projects can serve children as young as one^ and as old as seven, the main interest of the 
IDS has to do with children's school readiness, and restricting the study to three- and four-year- 
old childi'en allows an assessment to be made within a reasonable time period. Further, solid 
measures are available for children in this age group. Measurement of children five to seven 
years old would not allow an answer to the question of improved school readiness since these 



^e National Literacy Act of 1991 makes it possible for children to participate in Even Start 
from birth through age seven. 
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cluldren are likely to be in grade school, or if not, will have a very short experience in Even 
Start prior to the start of school. Measurement of children one or two years old would be 
possible, but measuring children at such a young age is difficult, and it would take several years 
for the study to be completed. 

Planning, Recruiting, and Assignment to Groups. As noted above, each of the IDS 
experiments (or quasi-experiments) will begin in the fall of 1991 (see Exhibit 2,8). From the 
first cohort of 73 grantees, 10 were puiposively selected. During the spring and summer of 
1991 , negotiations were held with each project in order to design 10 individual research projects 
complete with research designs which specify sample sizes, method of recruitmg and assigning 
families (e.g., on a rolling basis vs, assigning once recruitment is complete), and specifying the 
roles of the project and AAI staff in implementing the random assignment. 

Project staff recruited families during summer 1991 , and AAI worked with each project 
to ensure fidelity of the random assignment. Families assigned to be in Even Start will receive 
the services delivered by the Even Start project, while families assigned to the control group will 
receive whatever services they would nonnally receive in the absence of Even Start. Data will 
be collected from all families participating in the EDS by trained evaluation staff as a pretest in 
fall of 1991, as a posttest in the spring of 1992, and as a second posttest in the spring of 1993. 

Longitudinal Follow-up. A plan will be developed in order to follow children who 
are currently three to four years old and who are participating in Even Start into the public 
schools. It is also possible that parents will be followed over time. The nature of this plan will 
depend on negotiations with each of the IDS grantees and with ED. 

There are important design issues to be resolved in planning the longitudinal follow-up, 
such as whether to restrict the sample to be followed to children with "significant" Even Start 
participation, the size of the sample to be followed, and whether to restrict the sample to IDS 
projects or to broaden the base of participation. The general approach will be to obtain some 
or all of the following information: 

• Teacher ratings: children's social well-being including age- 
appropriate social skills, age appropriate language skills, and 
classroom performance, 

• Data abstraction: children's school attendance, grades, and 
behavior problems, 

• Parent interview: literacy behaviors, parenting knowledge and 
skills, educational expectations. 
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Sample Selection 

This section summarizes the procedures used to select the IDS sample. Full details on 
the sample selection are contained in Appendix D (bound separately). The intent of the IDS is 
to study the effects and implementation of Even Start in projects where the program has been 
fully implemented. Therefore, the sample of 10 participating projects was drawn on a purposive 
basis. Further, the sample was drawn from the Hrst cohort of Even Start projects (those first 
funded in the fall of 1989). In collaboration with ED, a list of criteria was developed for 
selecting |)rojects. The criteria are: 

Practical Criteria 

• Willingness to participate. Projects were not required to take part 
in the IDS. 

• Willingness to implement a randomized study. To the extent 
possible, the IDS will involve a series of project-level studies in 
which potential participants are randomly assigned to Even Start or 
to a control group. While random assignment may not be feasible 
in all projects, the selection of projects maximized the number of 
sites that were willing to implement a randomized experimental 
design. 

Content Criteria 

• Program model. To be selected, a project should be implementing 
a set of activities that form a coherent model and that are similar 
across sites (if the project has multiple sites), 

• Provision of core services. Selected projects should offer or 
collaborate with other agencies to provide the full range of Even 
Start services (i.e., adult basic education, early childhood education, 
parent-child activities, and parenting education). Across the selected 
projects, differences in service delivery models and curriculum 
materials are of interest, although projects should not be so divergent 
as to preclude combining projects for overall analysis of Even Start 
effects. 

• Level of implementation. Selected projects should be fully 
operational in their provision of services. Staff should be in place, 
families should be recmited, activities should be underway, and 
initial start-up problems should have been solved. 
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• Evidence of transferability. Projects selected for the IDS should 
have ail approach that can be transferred to other sites, rather than 
a project that is primarily applicable to one particular location. 

• Focus on three- and four-year-olds. With a relatively small sample 
of projects and participants in each project, the IDS will focus on 
projects that serve a large proportion of three-and four-year-olds so 
that these children can be followed into the public schools within the 
time frame of this evaluation. 

Distributional Criteria 

• Geographic dispersion. Projects should represent different regions 
of the country. 

• Urbanicity. Projects should represent both rural and urban areas of 
the country. 



The 10 IDS projects were selected using a multi-stage process which started at the first 
annual Even Start evaluation conference where the IDS was briefly described to all grantees. 
Of the 73 projects, 32 volunteered for the IDS. One- to two-hour telephone interviews were 
conducted with the directors of each of the 32 volunteering projects in order to obtain 
information about the nature of program activities, the location of activities, level of program 
implementation, program size, and the nature of collaboration with other community agencies. 
One-day visits were made to a subset of the projects, additional telephone calls were made, and 
eventually a set of 10 was selected. 

Summary of Project Characteristics 

Exliibit 2.9 arrays key characteristics of the 10 projects selected for the IDS. All of 
the projects offer or collaborate with other agencies to provide each of the core components of 
Even Start services: adult basic education, parenting education, parent-child activities and early 
childhood education. It is unportant that the projects selected have similarities in services 
provided, so that the first level of analysis in the IDS can combine data across projects to answer 
the question, '^Overall, did these Even Start projects have an impact on families?". 

Among the 10 projects there also is diversity in the nature of service delivery. The 
curriculum/model column in Exliibit 2.9 illustrates some of the ways that the projects differ. 
Variability among the models will enable a second level of analysis to address the question, "Are 
there types of services that seem to work better than others?" 
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One way that projects differ is in the configuration of service delivery. For example, 
the project in Golden uses federal Even Start funds to coordinate existing services within the 
community; in contrast, the project in Richmond provides all of the Even Start services to 
parents and children at one site. A number of projects collaborate with community colleges to 
provide adult basic education; others pay adult education teachers with Even Start funds and 
coordinate with district or community preschool programs for early childhood education. 

There also is variation among the projects on the intensity of services. Based on what 
was learned about projects during the selection process, the intensity of adult basic education 
classes seems to fall into three groups, as follows: 

• 2 to 4 hours/ week of ABE: Albuquerque, Estill, Phoenix, 
Waterville; 

• 5 to 10 hours/week of ABE: Birmingham, Indianapolis, Reading; 

• More than 10 hours/week of ABE: Billings, Golden, Richmond. 



Projects also differ in the provision of home-based activities. The project in Waterville 
is primarily home-based, while the project in Richmond is completely center-based and the 
project in Albuquerque is center-based for families of preschool and school-age children. A 
number of programs that offer home visits do so on a weekly basis (Birmingham, Estill, 
Reading, Waterville); others meet with families at home every other week (Billings, Golden); 
and other projects vary with the frequency of home visits according to the age of the child or 
need of the families (Indianapolis, Phoenix). 

The 10 projects use a variety of commercially available curriculum materials such as 
the IBM PALS computer-assisted instruction in adult basic skills, Bowdoin parenting materials. 
Head Start's "Looking at Life" curriculum, and Patricia Edwards' "Parents as Partners in 
Reading." In addition, the projects replicate components of well-known approaches or models 
of literacy programs. For example, the projects in Indianapolis, Richmond, and Reading follow, 
to varying degrees, the Kenan Family Literacy Project's model for intergenerational literacy 
programs; Phoenix collaborates both with Literacy Volunteers of America to provide tutoring 
in basic skills and the United Way, which uses the Laubach method to teach English as a Second 
Language. 

As a group, the 10 projects appear to represent strong Even Start models that have the 
jx)tential to have positive effects on parents and children. On one hand, there are similarities 
among the projects to enable combining resuks across sites to increase sample sizes and 
maximize the likelihood of finding statistically significant program effects. On the other hand, 
there are variations among programs in service delivery which allow for closer investigations 
of the Even Start models or components that seem to be most effective. Taken together, the 
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characteristics of the projects offer a rich source of information about the implementation and 
the effects of the Even Start program. 

Measurement Plan 

To address the multiple purposes of the IDS and to obtain information about the 
various components of the conceptual model, the measurement plan calls for a multi-phase, 
multi-method design that includes interviewing Even Start staff, interviewing Even Start and 
comparison parents, testing and observing children and adults, and observing Even Start program 
activities. Exhibit 2.10 arrays the components of the conceptual model and the data collection 
methods to be used in the IDS. Specifically, data will be obtained from the followmg sources: 

• I nterviews of administrators and direct service providers in the school 
district. Even Start project, and collaborating agencies. These 
interviews aUow us to obtain information about program development, 
target populations, program structure, recruitment, collaborative 
arrangements, project costs, and local evaluation activities. 

• Interviews with Even Start and co m parison parents . The interview 
addresses several areas including demographics, family 
. support/resources, availability of facilities, safety of the neighborhood, 

receipt of various services, literacy practices in the home (shared 
literacy events, adult's tiding and writing activities, literacy resources 
in the home), parenting behavior and skills (home environment 
fostering child development, supervision and family rules, expectations 
for child), adult's education and employment skills, self-efficacy as a 
parent, locus of control, personal well-being, and involvement with 
schools. 

• Focus groups with Even Start parents . These will be conducted to 
obtain parents' reactions to Even Start services and activities, as well 
as perceptions of the impacts that Even Start has had. 

• Observation/ratings of a parent-child reading activity . This assessment 
measures the parent-child interactions that occur when the parent reads 
a book to her child. An observational rating form will be used to 
record both the parent's and child's behaviors. 

• Standardized tests of Even Start and comparison adults' functional 
literacy skills . The IDS will use the CASAS as administered for the 
NEIS. 
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• Standardized tests of Even Start and comparison childrens' school 
readiness skills . The IDS will use the PSI and the PPVT-R as 
administered for the NEIS, as well as selected emergent literacy tasks. 

• Descriptive information on program services and operations . Progr n 
descriptions and contact hours from the NEIS. 



As is shown in Exhibit 2. 10, there is overlap among the data sources In order to obtain 
multiple perspectives, where feasible. For example, questions about service delivery will be 
included in the staff and parent interviews; information about parent-chUd relationships will be 
based on parent report as weU as observations during the parent-child reading activity. 

Parent Interview, In-person interviews with a sample of Even Start and comparison 
families will be a major source of information in the IDS. These interviews will be conducted 
by an On-Site Researcher hired by AAI, and will begin in the fall of 1991 . The parent interview 
was developed to capture key components of the conceptual model, including information on 
context, process and outcome variables. In addition, the interview was designed to incorporate 
parent-level questions from NEIS Form IB with the same response options, so that these data 
from the IDS can be added to the NEIS database. The interview also uses existing scales and 
instruments, particularly those being included or considered for other large-scale studies, to 
maximize the reliability, validity, and generalizability of the parent interview data. 

Exhibit 2.11 categorizes the questions on the parent interview under headings that 
match those of the conceptual model. The sections of the interview where the questions appear 
are noted in parentheses on the exhibit. Rather than following the conceptual model, the order 
of the interview questions was planned so that more sensitive questions come at the end of the 
interview. The full IDS parent interview can be found in Appendix E (bound separately). 

Observation of Parent-Child Reading Task. The Parent-Child Reading Task is 
designed to measure the parent-child interactions of Even Start participants and control families. 
The measure consists of asking the parent to read a simple book to her child. This usually takes 
5 to 10 minutes. Parents teach children through the medium of story book reading as they 
question and comment on the text and pictures, and as they initiate and respond to the cliild's 
comments. The management of the story book session reveals much about the relationship, 
interaction, and teaching strategies that occur between the parent and child around a pleasurable 
task which, if effectively carried out. promotes literacy development. While the story is being 
read, a trained observer uses a pre-coded rating form to record several aspects of parent-child 
interactions. 

We have drawn on several research studies to devise a mechanism for recording 
highlights of a parent-child reading session as part of the EDS. Several criteria were used to 
select the book: 
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Exhibit 2.11 
Outline of Even Start IDS Parent Interview 



I. 


Context 




A. 


Population Characteristics (Section E) 






1. Demographics 






*a. Number of adults and children m household 






*b. Adults* birthdates and gender 






"^c. Adults* race and ethnicity 






*d. Adults* language and English proficiency 






*e. Adults* education level 






*f. Adults employment status 






*g. Identification of adults as handicapped 






*h. Children s birthdates and gender 






*i. Children s race and ethmcity 






*j. Children*s prior and current education 






*k. Children s handicapping conditions 






1. Children's language 






2. Family Support/Resources fSection 






a. Type of residence and mobility 






*b. Primary source of financial support 






*c. Total family income 






d. Rating resources: Family Resource Scale (adaptation of 






Leet and Dunst, 1988) 




B. 


Community Context (Section B) 






1. Facilities 






a. Availability of recreational, medical, cultural, religious and 






social facilities 






b. Use of facilities, taking children out 






2. Safety of neighborhood 



'''Questions taken from NEIS data collfx:tion forms 
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Exhibit 2.11 (continued) 



!!• Processes (Section C) 

♦A. Previous Service Participation-social services, adult education, support 
groups, parent education 

*B. Current Service Participation-social services, adult education, support 
groups, parent education 

C* Satisfaction with services 



m. Outcomes for Parents 

A. Literacy Behaviors (Section A) 

1. Shared literacy events with childre« 

*a. Talking about daily activities, plans, telling stories 
*b. Reading to child 

*c. Child's involvement with reading, writing, sorting household 

objects, preparing food 
*d. Teaching child letters, numbers, concepts 

2. Adult's reading and writing activities 

a. Frequency and type of writing activity 

b. Frequency and type of reading activity 

3. Literacy resources in the home 

*a. Number of children*s books 

*b. Type of other literacy materials for children 

*c. Availability of toys and other manipulatives 

B. Parenting Behavior and Skills 

1. Home environment to foster child development 

♦Parent as a Teacher (Strom, 1984), Subscales on teaching, play, 
and creativity 

2. Superyision and family rules 

a. Amount of time spent watching television alone, interacting 
witii adults, interacting with other children 

b. Rules about television, chores, bedtime, mealtime 

3. Expectations for child 

*a. Expectations for school performance 
*b. Expectations for educational attainment 



♦Questions takei. from NEIS data collection forms 
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Exhibit 2.11 (continued) 



Education and Employment Skills (Section E) 
*1. Basic skills/English ability 
*2. Educational attainment 
*3. Employment status 

D. Personal Skills (Section D) 

1. Self-efFicacy as parent 

Mastery Scale (Pearlin and Schooler, 1978) 

2. Personal Well-Being (Lack of Depression) 

Center for Epidemiologic Studies Depression Scale: CES-D Scale (Radloff, 
1977) 

E. Community Involvement (Section B) 

1. Involvement with schools 



b. 



a. 



Involvement with preschool 
Involvement with public schools 



2. 



Access to and adequacy of social services (Covered in Section F) 



♦Questions taken from NEIS data collection forms 
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• The book must have a story line. Previous research indicates reading 
stories has stronger associations with children's reading and language 
development than looking at books or reading wordless picture books, 
alphabet books, or nursery rhymes (Wells, 1985). 

• The book must be available in Spanish and English to ensure 
comparability of subject and difficulty of the story across language 
groups. 

• The book must have relatively easy vocabulary so that it is not too 
difficult for low-literate parents. 

• The book must be based on subject matter appropriate for girls and 
boys, children from diverse cultures, and children living in urban and 
rural areas. Books about animals were selected to meet this criterion. 

A book entitled Three Billy Goats Gruff was selected that met all of the above criteria. Parents 
will be asked to read the simple story to their child and can choose the English or Spanish 
version of the book. 

The rating scale tool we have developed, presented in Appendix F (bound separately), 
is an instrument that the On-Site Researcher will use to record parent-child interactions and the 
parent's approach to reading during the brief story book reading session. The rating scale is 
divided into two parts. On Part I, the researcher scores the parent's management of the book, 
the parent's reading proficiency, and teaching strategies demonstrated as well as the child's 
management of the book and utterances during the session. These categories are adapted from 
a rating scale developed by Resnick and his colleagues (1987) based on videotapes of mothers 
reading to th^tr young children, and modified by Edwards (1989). 

Part I of the rating scale for the IDS also asks the On-Site Researcher to assess the 
level of cognitive demands of the questions that parents ask their children during the reading 
session. Parents' questions are coded as high demand, medium demand or low demand 
according to a system designed by Sigel and his colleagues (e.g., Pellegrini et al., 1985, 1990; 
Sigel and McGLUicuddy-Delisi, 1984), based on research that suggests the specific cognitive 
strategies used by mothers with their children facilitate children's emergent literacy skills. 

Part n of the coding scheme is completed by the On-Site Researcher after the parent- 
child reading activity. These general ratings of the quality of the parent-child interaction (e.g., 
positive affect, patience, hostility) and the parent's reading are adapted from work conducted by 
Lancy and his colleagues (Lancy and Draper, 1988). 

Testing Adult Basic Skills. Adults in the IDS will be tested with the CASAS, the 
same test of functional literacy used in the NETS. The On-Site Researcher will test the adults 
participating in Even Start as well as the comparison adults to eni>are that the procedures are 
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standardized across both groups. This testing will be done in place of the regularly-scheduled 
NEIS testing, and the data from the IDS will be added to the NEIS database. 

Testing Children's School Readiness. Target children in the IDS (i.e., those three 
and four years old) will be tested on the Preschool Inventory (PSI) and the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test-Revised (PPVT-R), the same tests used with three- and four-year-olds in the 
NEIS. As with the adults, the On-Site Researcher will test the children participating in Even 
Start as weU as the comparison children to ensure that the procedures are standardized across 
both groups. As with tests for adults, this testing replaces the testing regularly scheduled for 
the NEIS, and the data collected through the IDS testing will be added to the NEIS database. 

In addition to the PSI and the PPVT-R, a brief set of items tapping children's emergent 
literacy skills will be administered. Research identifies some important components of literary 
development: oral language development, perceptual and motor skills development, and 
development of cognitive and meta-cognitive processes and skiUs. Experiences in both home 
and classroom, plus the values of the home and community, contribute to its development. 
Children in literate homes begin to learn to read and write very early in life. At two and three 
years of age, they encounter print and have ideas about the prxKess and purposes of reading and 
writing. Young children are involved in their own literacy development through social 
interaction with literate parents or other literate persons, through explorations into written 
language, and observing the literacy practices of adult models (Teale, 1986a). Emergent literacy 
constructs include the child's knowledge of some basic information (ordinal position, colors, 
shapes) as well as more specific ioformation about book and print knowledge. 

No single emergent literacy test reviewed for this evaluation was ideally suited to Even 
Start participants. Furthermore, basic concept development is already assessed to some degree 
in the PSI, and we did not want to repeat these items. Instead, a simple assessment of emergent 
literacy was created from existing instruments to complement data collected on the PSI. The 
Child's Emergent Literacy Task, shown in Appendix G (bound separately), includes items 
assessing orientation and directionality of text, recognition of letters and punctuation, purposes 
for reading, and children's knowledge and skills in writing their own name and age. These 
represent items common to several tests reviewed, including: Beginning Education Assessment 
developed by Mason and published by American Testronics, Early School Inventory-P 
(Psychological Corporation), Concepts about Print developed by Clay and published by 
Heineman, Developing Skills Checklist (CTB-McGraw/Hill), and Test of Early Reading Ability 
(ProEd). 

Items on the PSI related to literacy development include concepts of shapes, colors, 
body parts, and positioning words like "under, "over," and •'behind.** Thus, information 
relied to concq)ts of emergent literacy will be available from two sources. 

Even Start children may not have experienced a strong immersion in literacy events at 
home for several reasons: lack of parental models, parenting practices which do not foster its 
development (e.g., lack of story reading or infrequent or low level story reading at home), and 
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a lack of discretionary income with which to create a literate home environment (Nickse, 1989). 
Even Start program activities, parent-child events, parenting classes and special events combined 
w/th quality early childhood programs with a special concentration on emergent literacy foster 
the development of this critical construct. A desirable outcome from effective programs would 
find that Even Start children perform better than control children on measures of emergent 
literacy-an important precursor which sets the stage for school-based instruction in reading and 
writing. 

Site Visits to In-Depth Study Projects. During annual site visits to each IDS project, 
AAI staff observe program activities and conduct interviews with staff who provide Even Start 
services, including those employed by the project, the school district and collaborating agencies. 
The overarching goal of these visits is to obtain rich, descriptive information about program 
implementation from multiple perspectives. The interviews are based on unstructured interview 
guides that list the topic headings and subheadings to be covered in statf interviews (a copy is 
contained in Appendix H, bound separately). The topic guides are individualized according to 
specific responsibilities (e.g., direct service provider or administrator), content area (e.g., early 
childhood education or adult basic education), and location of provider (e.g., Even Start or 
collaborating agency). This approach allows conversation to flow more naturally than with 
structured questionnaires that have an invariant order of questions, and ensures that key topics 
are covered across all sites. 

The site visits will be useful in planning a cost study for Even Start. Information about 
project operations, such as the magnitude of the cash or in-kind local contribution, the number 
of staff from collaborating agencies, and whether classes are primarily for Even Start 
participants or include nonparticipants will be collected in 1991 . It wiU then be possible to plan 
a cost or expenditure study during the site visits conducted in the spring of 1992. Knowing the 
number and various configurations of staff, a small-scale expenditure study could be planned 
where staff time logs over a one- week period are used to allocate salary figures to direct service 
and administrative categories and compute per-family costs. 

The site visits in 1991 will focus on broad categories of expenditures and the 
decisionmaking process regardmg funds. Project directors and administrators from the district 
and collaborating agencies wiU be asked questions about general categories in which the federal 
dollars and in-kind contributions are spent. We will also inquire about how projects decide how 
to spend the federal dollars and local contribution. In addition to obtaining information to plan 
a more detailed cost study next year, this information would answer a number of interesting 
questions such as, "How do projects use the federal dollars?" and "How do projects make the 
decisions about paying directly for services versus leveraging with other community agencies?" 
Based on these results, a more detailed cost investigation will be proposed for in the following 
year. 

Parent Focus Groups. To collect parents' reactions about Even Start services and 
activities, parent focus groups wUl be conducted with a sample of Even Start parents 
participating in the IDS. This strategy was recommended by members of the Technical Work 
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Group. The focus groups will be conducted during the site visits in the spring of 1992 and 1993 
and will be organized around three sets of questions: 

• What types of Even Start activities did you participate in? Where there 
some types of activities you did not want to participate in? 

• What did you think of these activities? Which were the most valuable? 
What would you change? 

• What effects do you think your participation has had on you and your 
family? Which services have had the greatest impact? » 

Data Analysis for the IDS 

The analysis of data will include basic descriptive information for each IDS project as 
well as analyses of the effectiveness of Even Start across all IDS projects, for subsets of 
projects, and for each project. 

Simple descriptive analyses will be presented in order to describe the activities of each 
IDS project. These analyses will draw upon data collected in the case studies. Additional 
descriptive analyses will draw upon data collected through parent interviews in order to describe 
the characteristics of Even Start and control group families. The results of descriptive analyses 
will be presented for each project, as well as across all EDS project. Next, relational analyses 
will be performed to assess the effect of Even Start on each of several outcome variables and 
to assess the relationships among outcome variables. In addition to testing the effect of Even 
Start on each outcome of interest, we will also test the hypothesis that measures in some 
outcome domains (parental personal skills, parenting behaviors, literacy behaviors) are the 
antecedents of measures in other outcome domains (children's school readiness and parent's 
education and functional literacy). Finally, many of the measures proposed for use in the IDS 
are also being used in other large-scale studies that are currently being conducted. If data are 
available from those studies, comparisons will be made between Even Start participants and tl^e 
program and comparison groups from those studies. 

A wide range of outcomes will be examined as part of the IDS. ITie major areas 
identified in the research questions for this study are children's school readiness and the 
educational attainment of adults. In addition, many antecedents of these two key outcomes will 
be examined. The evaluation design will allow experimental comparisons to be made between 
families that participated in Even Start and families that did not participate over one school year 
and over two school years. Analyses of interest include experimental comparisons of the effects 
of Even Start for each IDS project, for subgroups of projects, and for ail IDS projects, as well 
as analyses which examine whether the measures hypothesized as antecedents of child and parent 
outcomes can be used to predict those outcomes. Examples of subgroups of interest include 
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uiban versus rural projects, as well as groups of projects that share common service delivery 
components. 

OTHER LOCAL EVALUATIONS 

After they have met requirements for the NEIS and the In-Depth Study, grantees have 
the option of conducting other local evaluation activities that they think are necessary or 
appropriate. Local evaluation activities can be ftinded through the project's evaluation budget, 
but must be approved by ED, typically through the contmuation grant. Technical assistance in 
conducting local evaluations is available through the national evaluation contractor. 

LOCAL IMPACT EVALUATION FOR PEP/NDN QUALIFICATION 

In accordance with Section 1058(c) of the Even Start legislation. Even Start projects 
should submit evidence of their effectiveness for approval by the Department of Education's 
Program Effectiveness Panel (PEP). A project that is approved by thi PEP is entered into the 
National Diffusion Network (NDN). The project may then apply to NDN for additional 
dissemination funds as a developer/demonstrator project. 

In order to qualify for the National Diffusion Network (NDN), a project must provide 
evidence of its effectiveness and rq)licability. ED has established a two-step process to review 
the evidence. The local project's submission is first reviewed by the program office which 
provided the grant or which administers programs similar to the one being proposed for 
dissemination. Once cleared by the program office, tlie submission is then sent to ED's Program 
Effectiveness Panel (PEP) for review and approval. PEP is a panel of technical experts in 
evaluation methodology. If approved by PEP, the project enters the National Diffusion 
Networfc. 

The Office of Elementary and Secondary Education (OESE) will review PEP 
applications, with Office of Policy and Planning assistance. However, since Even Start projects 
are innovative requiring the establishment of new linkages within agencies and with local 
communities, fiill implementation of the project may take one or more years. It is not expected 
that projects will have impact data, and be ready to submit to PEP until their fourth year of 
operation. In order to comply with the legislative requirement for annual review, plus monitor 
needs for technical assistance, OESE will ask each Even Start project to include a status report 
on the PEP submission in their annual continuation q)plication. Piojects which have assembled 
favorable evaluation evidence on their programs will be expected to proceed with PEP 
submission. Each project will be expected to develop a PEP submission unless it: 

• Is not fiilly implemented; that is, does not have all three main components ftiUy 
operational. 
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• Is fiilly implemented but has operational problems with one or more 
components. 

• Serves as a majority of its child participants, children for whom there are no 
standardized measures (e.g., children age one to two or children with a primary 
language other than English and for whom no standardized measures exist), or 
has objectives which the PSI and PPVT do not measure well. The CASAS and 
most other adult literacy tests are valid measures of English proficiency and can 
be used to measure the progress of limited English proficient adults who are 
learning English. 

• Has unfavorable evaluation results. 

• Has incomplete results. In most cases, projects will need at least two years of 
positive evaluation results. 

A project ready to develop a submission to PEP must have evaluation evidence of 
superior effectiveness for child school readiness or early school achievement, progress in 
improving adult literacy or obtaining the GEO for adults, documentation of regular adult 
education attendance, and supporting data for improved parenting skills, attitudes, and 
knowledge. 

Data for PEP submissions can be drawn from se eral sources. All projects have access 
to data from the NEIS, which includes a wide range of information describing participating 
families and the Even Start services that they receive, measures of cMldrens' school readiness 
and adult literacy, limited measurement of pai*enting skills, and information on Even Start staff. 
The 10 projects participating in the Jin-Depth Study will have access to additional data on 
parenting skills, parent-child interactions, family resources, and children's emergent literacy, as 
well as information from case studies and cost analyses. Finally, all projects have the option 
of augmenting this existing data with additional information based on their own evaluations. 

Technical assistance in conducting local evaluations and preparing PEP/NDN 
submissions will be available through the national evaluation contractor. In particular, training 
sessions will be provided at the annual evaluation conference. 
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CHAPTER 3 

STATUS OF REPORTING AND DATA QUALITY FOR PROGRAM YEAR 1989-90 



This chapter describes the data on the National Evaluation Information System that were 
requested from and submitted by Even Start projects that were operated by local education 
agencies and funded in the fall of 1989. It also describes data quality checks and levels of 
missing data. 



PROJECT REPORTS FROM THE 1989-90 PROGRAM YEAR 

Begiiming in January of 1990 and contmuing into the fall of that same year, staff from 
the Department of Education and staff from Abt Associates Inc. and RMC Research Corporation 
(the evaluation contractors) worked on the design for the NEIS and developed several drafts of 
the NEIS instrumentation. All Even Start projects collaborated in the design and in reviewing 
and commenting on the resulting data collection forms, through discussions at national meetings 
and review of drafts via the mail. The effect of this in-dq)th collaboration over a sbc-month 
period was that forms were submitted to the federal Office of Management and Budget in the 
summer of 1990, and approval to begin data collection was granted in October of 1990. Because 
Even Start projects began service delivery during the 1989-90 school year, data for the 1989-90 
program year were collected retrospectively, from records that Even Start projects had 
maintained based on early drafts of the NEIS forms. 

Immediately following the start of data collection in October 1990, each of the 73 Cohort 
1 Even Start projects was asked to submit a report describmg the characteristics of their project 
and the families served from 1 October 1989 through 31 May 1990. This eight-month reporting 
period is referred to as the 1989-90 program year throughout the present report. Future annual 
reports will cover program years on a June through May cycle. For example, the second annual 
report will be for the 1990-91 program year and will cover the period from 1 June 1990 through 
31 May 1991. 

A letter was sent to projects informing them that the due date for the 1989-90 program 
year rqxjrt was 30 November 1990 and requesting that each project complete, on a retrospective 
basis: 
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• one "Program Implementation" form; 
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• a "Participant Characteristics at Intake" form for each family that received 
Even Start services at any time during t!ie 1989-90 project year; and 

• an "Other Participant Characteristics" form for each family that received 
Even Start services at any time during the year. 



When data collection began, some families had already left the program, and could not 
be located for data collection. To avoid the burden of searching for families who had left the 
program, projects were allowed to limit the pjporting of data on families as follows: (1) 
complete data were to be reported on families who were receiving services as of 15 December 
1990; but (2) family-level data did not have to be reported on families who left the project prior 
to 15 December 1990 (unless those data had already been collected). 

Even though it was done retrospectively, a complete Program Implementation form was 
requested from all Even Stait projects that were operational during the 1989-90 program period. 
However, for several reasons, data collected on Even Start participants was expected to be 
incomplete. First, reporting of data on participant characteristics had to be done retrospectively, 
and unless the standard record keq)ing practices of aU projects prior to approval of the NEIS 
included all NEIS data elements, participant data were bound to be incomplete. For example, 
until 0MB approval was obtained, only some of the projects collected income data on all of the 
families served. Hence, the aggregates of project reports presented in this document yield 
incomplete information on the distribution of family income for Even Start participants. 

In addition, projects which held less inclusive definitions of Even Start participation than 
that used for the NEIS or which faile/j to coUect minimal data on aU families served reported 
on fewer families than were actually served. For example, a project whose core services to 
some families were provided only by cooperating agencies may not have collected any data on 
those families. Hence, these "served but not counted" families would not appear in the NEIS, 
leading to an underestimate of the tnie number of families served through Even Start. Problems 
Insulting from retrospective reporting are noted as they bear on the interpretation of findings. 

Exhibit 3.1 summarizes the data submitted by projects as of 30 Apiil 1991. All but one 
of the 73 projects began implementation before the end of the reporting period, 31 May 1990. 
Seventy-one of the 72 implemente^d projects submitted the Even Start Program Implementation 
form for the 1989-90 program year. Sixty-six of the 72 operating projects submitted information 
on individual families and family members who received Even Start services. Five projects 
confirmed that they did not sen/e families until after 31 May 1990 and two projects did not 
submit family-level information.. 

Immediately after the start of data collection, projects were given one month to submit 
their first rqport. The 1989-90 report, due 30 November 1990, was to cover the period from 
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1 October 1989 through 31 May 1990 (the 1989-90 project year). The 1989-90 report was to 
include a report of program characteristics and of the families the program served during the 
period of performance ending 31 May 1990. 



Exhibit 3«1 

NEIS DATA STATUS* 
(1989-90 Program Year) 



Program Impl^ementation Form 

71 Projects submitted the Program Implementation Form 

1 Project did not begin implementation until after 31 May 1990 

1 Project did not submit the Program Implementation form 

Participant Characteristics Forms 

66 Projects submitted information on individual families and family members 
participating in Even Start services 

5 Projects did not serve families until after 31 May 1990 

2 Projects did not submit family-level information 

' All reports cover Even Start program operations from 1 October 1989 through 31 May 1990. 73 
projects funded* 



As is shown Li Exhibit 3.2, about one-third of the projects submitted participant-level 
NEIS i^rts covering the 1989-90 project year by 30 November 1990. Another third of the 
projects submitted participant information by 31 December 1990. RMC Research made an 
average of five calls per project to the remaining projects, offering assistance and encouragement 
to complete the NETS report for 1989-90. As a result of these follow-up activities, all but one 
project submitted some information about its first eight months of operation. 
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Exhibit 3.2 




DATES INFORMATION RECEIVED 
(1989-90 Program Year) 


Date Information Received 


Program 
Implementation 
(N of Projects) 


Participant 
Characteristics at 
Intake 
{N of Projects) 


By November 30 1990 (due date) 






1 December - 15 December 


24 


0 1 


15 December - 31 December 


3 


o 


1 January - 15 January 


A 

4 


K 
J 


15 January - 31 January 


1 1 


O 


1 February - 15 February 


1 


U 


15 February - 28 February 


4 


2 


1 March - 15 March 


0 


1 


15 March - 31 March 


0 


1 


1 April - 15 April 


0 


1 


15 April - 30 April 


1 


0 


1 June or later 


0 


2 


Total 


71 


66 



Since projects were required to submit their second report only two weeks later than the 
first report, on 15 December 1990, som^ confusion occurred and data on Participant 
Characteristics at Intake were mixed for the two reports. For example, several projects 
inappropriately submitted data for families served after 31 May 1991 in their 30 November 
(1989-90) rqport. Other projects, also inappropriately, did not submit some or all of their 1989- 
90 Participant Characteristics at Intake forms with their 30 November report, but submitted them 
with their 15 December report. RMC Research had to sort through Participant Characteristics 
at Intake forms for the two reports to determine which forms belonged with which report. 

The 66 projects which submitted Participant Characteristics Intake forms provided data 
on 2,778 families-an average of 42 family forms per project. However, projects did not collect 
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intake data from all families, and so the 2,778 families with intake information is a subset of the 
total number of families served by Even Start, For the 2,778 families with intake information, 
projects reported individual-level data on 4,476 adults and 4,802 children in the age range 
eligible for Even Start. 

Sixty-four projects submitted information on Other Participant Chamcteristics on 2,563 
families. This form requests information thought, perhaps, to be unknown at intake (e.g., 
special needs of children) or too sensitive to require of families at intake (e.g., disabilities of 
adults). The form also includes items to record the Even Start core and support services for 
each adult and each eligible child in a participating family by 31 May of each year. 



DATA QUALITY CHECKS 

The NEIS collects basic demographic information not only on adults and children 
participating in Even Start core services but also describes "Even Start families" by gathering 
information on all adults and all children of eligible age (i.e., one through seven years old for 
the 1989-90 project year) in Even Start households. It was not assumed that all adults or eligible 
children in a family would participate in core services. Only one adult in a two-parent 
household might participate, or adults within one household might participate in different types 
of coi^ services or participate at different levels of intensity. 

Because 0MB approval for the NEIS forms was obtained after the end of the 1989-90 
reporting year, most of the NEIS data was collected retrospectively, based on information that 
projects had collected without specific knowledge of what was included in the NEIS forms. 
Most projects had not collected detailed information on family members, particularly adults, who 
were not actively participating in Even Start core services. As evidenced by the discussion of 
data quality issues below, the information submitted for the 1989-90 project year cannot be 
assumed to convey a totally accurate description of all Even Start households. Much of the 
discussion in the sections which follow is focused only on adults and children who participated 
in Even Start core services. These are the individuals on whom the most complete information 
was available. 



Missing Data 

Some families had already left the program by the time the NEIS forms were available. 
For these families, the project was limited to reporting the data that had already been collected 
for its own records-no new data could be collected. Some projects did not submit data for 
families for whom the available information was very sparse. Of the 2,778 families for whom 
data on Participant Characteristics at Intake were submitted, the Other Participant Characteristics 
form was not submitted for 215. 
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The percentage of missing data for individual questions on the NETS forms is presented 
in Exhibit 3.3. Information reported on Participant Characteristics at Intake is presented for all 
families, adults and children for whom information was submitted. Because non-participating 
family members were disproportionately dropped from the reporting forms, participation in core 
and support services and other information reported at the end of the reportinf year is presented 
only for those adults and children who actually participated in Even Start core services. 

There is a high percentage of missing data concerning employment (19%) due to the fact 
that early versions of the NEIS forms, which were sent to projects for review and used for 
training, did not have questions on employment status of adults. Questions on employment 
status were added to the NEIS forms during the 0MB approval process. Projects which took 
the initiative to begin collecting information before 0MB approval and submitted data using the 
draft forms contributed the majority of missing data on employment. 

Birthdates were used to define eligibility of individual children for core services. The 
original instruction to projects was that they should include individual information only on 
children between the ages of one and seven. This was amended to include younger children, 
so they would not need to be added later, as they became eUgible. If no birthdate was provided, 
it was assumed that children were within the Even Start eligible age range. 



Consistency of Individual Identification Across Separate Forms 

In order to assure the confidentiality of information on the NEIS forms, no names of 
Even Start family members were submitted to RMC Research. Unique family sequence numbers 
and individual identification letters were assigned by the projects. Birthdates were chosen as a 
means of checking on the consistent use of family and individual identification codes for 
information collected about the same individual at different points in time (i.e. , on separate NEIS 
forms). The match between birthdates, corresponding to individual identification letters 
submitted on the Participant Characteristics at Intake form and those submitted on the Other 
Participant Characteristics form summarizing participation over the year, was an important part 
of the data quality checks. For 5 % of child records and 4% of adult records the birthdates did 
not match. In most cases this was due to an error in recording the birthdate, either in the data 
acquisition or data entry process. In some cases, however, the identification letters for family 
members had not been used consistently. This type of quality check was not possible because 
of missing birthdates for 32% of the adults, and 8% of the children. 



Inconsistency in Numbers of Family Members Reported 

In order to describe Even Start households, the Participant Characteristics at Intake form 
contained questions about the number of adults in the household and the number of children 
below age one, from one through seven, and eight and above. As a check on the consistency 
of the data, these numbers were compared to a count of the records created from individual-level 
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Exhibit 33 
Percent cJ Data Missing from NEIS Forms 
(1989-90 Program Year) 



Variable 



Participants and 
Nonparticipants 



Core Service 
Participants 



Characteristics of the Family Unit 

Number of adults 

Number of children 

Number of children < 1 
Number of children 1 through 8 
Number of children 8 through 16 

Family Structure (couple, single parent, etc.) 

Primary source of financial support 

Level of annual family income 

Characteristics of Adults 

Date of birth (Age) 
Gender 
Race/ethnicity 
Educational attainment 
Education in/outside USA 
Employment status 
Length of current employment status 
Primary language of adults 
If not English: 

How well adult understands English 

How well adult speaks English 

How well adult reads English 

What language adult uses to read to child 
From end of year information (Form IB, Part C): 
Birthdate (for matching intake and other records) 
Identified as disabled ? 

Source of identification information 
Employment status 
Length of current employment status 

Characteristics of Children 

Date of birth (Age) 

Gender 

Race/ethnicity 

Formal educational experiences in the past 
Formal educational experiences receiving now 
From end of year information (Form IB, Part C): 
Birthdate (for matching intake and other records) 
Identified as "special needs* 

Source of identification informi>^ton 
Primaiy language 




3.4 % 
3.0 
1.9 
3,9 
2.1 
1.4 
9.4 
20.6 



31.5 % 

2.1 
10.4 
10.1 

8.1 
18.5 
18.0 

2.5 

18.5 
12.1 
17.9 
16.6 



8.2 % 

3.2 

2.3 
19.4 
17.3 



42.7 
5.1 
36.0 
19.4 
15.8 



% 



16.0 
1.7 

10.1 
2.8 



% 
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iirfonnation submitted for adults and children within the family. As might be expected, due to 
the retrospective data collection issues, in nearly 10% of the family records the number of 
individual records on adults was fewer than the number reported to live in the household. On 
the other hand, another 10% of the family records indicated fewer adults living in the household 
than the number of individual records. This was due, in large part, to single parents with other 
adults present in the household. 

The number of individual records on children was fewer than the number reported to live 
in the household in nearly 10% of the family records. It was more common (17% of families) 
that the family records indicated fewer eligible children living in the household than the number 
of individual records. Nearly 4% of child records indicated that children were included who 
were older than eight years of age; nearly 6% of child records indicated that children were 
younger than one year of age at the end of the reporting period. There were some cases in 
which children were not part of the household but were cared for by the Even Start adult who 
were included. 
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CHAPTER 4 



CHARACTERISTICS OF EVEN START PARTICIPANTS 
IN PROGRAM YEAR 1989-90 



This chapter presents data that describe Even Start participants during the 1989-90 
program year in terms of household composition, race and ethnicity, iacome, educational and 
employment status, primary language, and other variables. Additional information is presented 
in Appendix I (bound separately). 

HOUSEHOLD COMPOSITION 

As is shown in Exhibit 4. 1, the largest percentage of families participating in Even Start 
described themselves as couples with children (50%), followed closely by single parent 
households (40%). Nine percent of households included extended family (e.g., grandparents, 
aunts, uncles, cousins, etc.). One percent of Even Start households fit into the "other" category, 
primarily encompassing children living with grandparents, stepparents or guardians, or non- 
lelated children for whom the Even Start adult was the primary caregiver. 

The number of adults and children living in Even Start households is presented in Exhibit 
4.2. Consistent with descriptions of family structure, tue majority of households included two 
adults (54%), followed by households with one adult (38%). Five percent of households 
included three adults, only 3% included four or more. Most households included one (21 %), 
two (33 %) or three (27%) children. Twelve percent of households included four children, and 
7% included five or more children. 

Exhibit 4.3 shows family composition by age of child. The top portion of the exhibit 
shows that the majority of families included one (43%) or two (36%) children in the Even Start 
eligible age range, that is, children ages one thix)ugh seven. Fourteen percent of households 
included three eligible children, and 4 % of households included four eligible children. Less than 
1 % of households included five or more chUdren in this age range. Nearly 15 % of households 
included children less than one year of age (see the middle portion of the exhibit). Thirty-nine 
percent of households included children between the ages of eight and 16, primarily with one 
(22%) or two (11 %) children in this age range (see the bottom portion of the exhibit). 
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Single Parent (40%) 



Other (1%) 



Extended Family (9%) 



Couple (50%) 



Exhibit 4.I. Structure of Even Start FamUies (1989-90 Program Year) 

INCOME: SOURCE AND LEVEL 

Exhibit 4,4 presents a breakdown of sources of financial support for E\^en Start families 
wliile Exliibit 4;5 indicates the range of family income reported. The primary source of 
financial support reported for Even Start families was fairly evenly divided between job wages 
(52%) and government assistance (48%). Alimony/child support and "other" each made up 2% 
of responses. The median annual income reported was under $10,000, with more than two- 
thirds of the households reporting annual income in the lowest two categories (35 % less than 
$5,000, 36% between $5,000 and $10,000). Seventeen percent reported incomes in the $10,000 
to $15,000 range, and 12% report incomes above $15,000, These percentages reflect 
information provided for 2,207 households; the range of annual family income was not reported 
for 21% of households. 



AGE, GENDER, RACE/ETHNICITY, EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, AND 
EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF PARTICIPATING ADULTS 

Demographic information was reported on 4,476 adults in 2,778 families. This number 
included many adults in households who did not participate in Even Start core services. The 
characteristics presented below primarily describe the 2,473 adults who were reported to have 
participated in Even Start core services. Where appropriate, characteristics of participating 
adults are contrasted with adults in Even Start families who did not participate in core services. 
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Exhibit 4.2. Number of Adults and Children in Even Start Households (1989-90 
Program Year) 

Age. Birth dates were reported for 66% of participating adults. The breakdown of age 
for adults is presented in Exhibit 4.6. The majority of adults were between the ages of 22 and 
39: 47% in the 22-29 age range, and 33% from 30-39. Ten percent of adults were between the 
ages of 18 to 21 and just over 1% were younger than 18. Seven percent of Even Stan 
participants were between the ages of 40-49, while 2% were 50 years or older. 

Grender. Exhibit 4.6 also displays the gender of adults participating in Even Start core 
services. Eighty-two percent of adults who participated in Even Start core services were female, 
while 18% were male. The proportions of females and males present somewhat of a contrast 
to the distribution when all adults in Even Start households are included. Of the 4,380 adults 
for whom gender was reported, 64% were female, and 36% male. 

Race/Ethnicityc Exhibit 4.7 shows a breakdown of racial categories reported for 
participating adults. The actual numbers of responses, including separate listings for all 
Asian/Pacific Island categories, can be found in Appendix I. The racial categories reported for 
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Exhibit 4.3, Numbers of Children by Age Category (1989-90 Program Year) 

Even Start adults were primarily white (38%) and black (36%). Five percent of adults 
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Exhibit 4.4. Sources of Financial Support for Even Start Families (1989-90 Program Year) 

categorized themselves as Native American, mostly from the Navajo, Sioux, Chippewa, 
Cheyenne, Crow, and Cherokee tribes, while 3% selected a category of Asian or Pacific Island 
origin. Within the Asian/Pacific Island category, the specific groups most frequently marked 
were Chinese, Japanese, Hawaiian, Korean and Vietnamese, each r)resenting about 0.5% of 
all participating adults. One percent of participating adults listed other races; these included 
Haitian, Iranian and other Middle Eastern nationalities, and Ethiopian. 



Nearly 17% of adults did not specify a racial category but listed Hispanic as their ethnic 
heritage in a separate question. Of this group, 88% listed their background as Mexican, 
Mexican-American or Chicano, 6% listed Puerto Rican, and 6% selected "Other Spanish." 

Educational Attaimnent* The distribution of years of educational attainment prior to 
participating in Even Start is displayed in Exhibit 4.8. The solid line represents adults 
participating in any type of Even Start core service. The dashed line represents non- 
participating adults from families in which at least one adult participated in some type of Even 
Start core service. For participating adults, there are three peaks in the distribution, a minor 
one at six years of schooling (5%), a major peak covering 9, 10, and 11 years (12%, 17% and 
16% respectively), and another representing adults with a high school diploma (15%). Six 
percent of adults have less than six years of formal schooling, another 15% have between six 
and eight years, 3% have acquired a GED and 4% reported some post secondary education. 
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Exhibit 4,5 Range of Financial Support for Even Start Families (1989-90 Program Year) 

The distribution for non-participating adults shows a higher level of education. The peak 
for high school diploma (23 %) is distinctly higher than that for grades 9, 10, and 11 (6 % , 11%, 
and 10% respectively), and more than 6% have some postsecondary schooling. 

Exhibit 4.9 contrasts the years of schooling for the 1,451 adults who participated in Even 
Start adult basic education (ABE) core services with adults who did not participate in Even Start 
ABE services, but who were in families in which another adult did receive ABE core services. 
This graph clearly separates the two schooling peaks. The peak at 9 to 1 1 years of schooling 
represents those adults taking advantage of ABE services; the peak at high school diploma 
represents a group which did not participate in ABE, but many of whom participated in 
parenting core services. 

Employment Status at Intake. Due, in part, to the retrospective nature of data 
collection for the first program year and, in part, to the fact that questions about employment 
were not on the draft version of the data collection forms, information on employment status was 
not available for more than 18% of all adults and 17% of participating adults. The basis for the 
percentages presented below is the total number of adults on whom this information was 
available. 

As is shown in Exhibit 4.10, 21% of adults participating in Even Start core services 
reported being employed full-time, 10% part-time, and 69% reported that they were not 
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Exhibit 4.6. Age and gender of adults participating in Even Start core services 
(1989-90 Program Year) 

employed. The percentage of employed adults in Even Start households who were not 
participating in any core services was higher: nearly 57% were employed full-time, 11 % were 
employed part-time and 32% were not employed. 

Exhibit 4.11 presents information on the length of employment or unemployment for 
Even Start adults. For participating adults employed full or part-time, the majority (67%) had 
been employed 12 months or more, 19% report having been employed between 6-12 months, 
and nearly 14% for less than 6 months. For participating adults who were unemployed, 83% 
had been unemployed 12 months or more, 10% report having been unemployed between 6 and 
12 months, and nearly 7% had been unemployed less than 6 months. 

The majority (79%) of non-participating adults who reported being employed full- or 
part-time had been employed 12 months or more, 14% reported having been employed between 
6 and 12 months, and 7%, less than 6 months. Seventy-seven percent of the non-participating 
adults who were unemployed had been unemployed 12 months or more, 13 % reported havmg 
been unemployed between 6-12 months, and 10% less than 6 months. 
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Exhibit 4.7, Racial categories reported by adults participating in core services and 
cat^ories within Hispanic ethnicity (1989-90 Program Year) 

Educational and Social Services Previously and Concurrently Received by Participating 
Adults 

Data on educational and social services received prior to and concurrently with the start 
of Even Start core services are presented in Exhibit 4.12. Before entering Even Start, 46% of 
adults received welfare services, compared with 42% who received welfare services after Even 
Start began. Prior to Even Start, participation in Adult Basic Education (ABE) classes 
corresponding to grades 0 to 4 was reported by 2% of participating adults, 3% of adults for 
classes corresponding to grades 5 to 8, 6% for classes corresponding to grades 9 to 12, and 
nearly 13% for GED preparation. Five percent rqwrted receivmg ESL services before 
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Exhibit 4.8. Years of schooling for adults m Even Start households (1989-90 Program 
Year) 

in Even Start. Because these services were part of Even Start core services, the question about 
services received concurrently with Even Start did not include ABE categories (shaded in Exhibit 
4.12). 

About 39% of adults reported no social or educational services prior to Even Start, in 
contrast with 53% who reported no social or educational services received concurrently with 
Even Start core and support services. This is not surprising since all types of adult education 
are defined as Even Start services and hence cannot be reported as a concurrent service. Since 
the response option of •'none'* was not available for the questions regarding educational and 
social services, it was not possible to determine the percentage of those adults who actually did 
not receive services versus those adults for whom none were reported because the information 
was unavailable. 

The •'other* educational or social services reported by participating adults prior to Even 
Start (3%) and concurrently with Even Start (4%) included such specifics as types of vocational 
services, disability related services, and Displaced Homemaker programs. 
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Exhibit 4.9 Years of schooling for Even Start ABE participants vs. non-participants (1989- 
90 Program Year) 
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Exhibit 4.10. Employment status of participating and non-participating adults in Even 
Start households (1989-90 Program Year) 

PRIMARY LANGUAGE OF ADULTS: HOW WELL ADULTS UNDERSTAND, SPEAK 
AND READ ENGLISH 

The primary languages of participating adults and children are presented in Exhibit 4.13. 
English was reported as the primary language for more than 79% of adults participating in Even 
Start core services. Of the 21% who report a primary language other than English, 
15% reported Spanish, and 6% reported a variety of other languages including Hmong, 
Vietnamese, Chinese, Korean, Thai, French, Creole, and Arabic. 

English was reported as the primary language for 84% of children; Spanish was reported 
for 12%; the remaining 4% reported the other languages listed above for adults. 
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Exhibit 4.11. Length of employment status for participating adults (1989-90 Program Year) 



Exhibit 4. 14 displays the ability of adults for whom English is not the primary language 
io understand, speak and read in English, as well as the language used when reading to their 
children. This information was not reported for 18% of adults with a primary language other 
than English, The top of the exhibit shows that the majority of Even Start participants for wliom 
English is not the primary language understand English "somewhat" (49%) or "very well" 
(23%). Nearly 28% "did not understand English at all." Of these same respondents, 
17% reported the ability to speak English "very well," 55% "somewhat," and 28% "not at all." 
For an additional 8% of adults for whom Spanish was reported as the primary language, only 
the information that they did speak English, but not how well, was reported. It could be 
assumed that if they speak English, tliey also understand it. Seventeen percent of adults for 
whom English was not the primary language were reported to read English "very well," 37% to 
read English "somewhat," and 46% to "not read English at all." 
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Participation in Educational and Social Services 
Prior to and Concurrently with Even Start Participation 
(1989-90 Program Year) 




Educational or Social Service 


Previous 


Current 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Welfare 


1,130 


46% 


l,(J2o 


42% 






J /o 




J /o 


Vocational education 


96 


4% 


65 


3% 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


14 


1% 


14 


1% 


Adult basic education (0 - 4) 


51 


2% 


•?::s:5'<*:-^'rrir.::":" 




Adult basic education (5 - 8) 
Adult secondary education (9 - 12) 
GED preparation 


76 
138 


3% 
6% 










309 


13% 






English as a second language (ESL) 


123 


5% 






Other 


85 


3% 


103 


4% 


None reported 


963 


39% 


1,302 


53% 



The bottom of the exhibit shows that 73% of adults for whom English was not the primary 
language rqx)rted that they read to their children in their primary language, 14% reported 
reading to their children in English, and almost 1 1 % in both English and their primary language. 
Two percent reported that they read to their children in a language other than English or their 
primary language. 



AGE, GENDER, RACE/ETHNICITY, PREVIOUS AND CONCURRENT EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIENCE OF CHILDREN AGES 0-7 

Individual-level information was reported on a total of 5,069 children ages zero through 
seven in the 2,778 Even Start families served in the 1989-90 program year. Of this total number 
of children, 4,384 were known to be in the Even Start eligible age range (ages one through 
seven), and another 418 for whom birthdates were not available were assumed to be eligible. 
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English (79%) /. 






English (83%) 0\^, 

Other (6%) 




M Other (5%) 








Spanish (15%) 




Spanish (12%) 




Adults 


CMdren 





Exhibit 4.13. Primary language of participating adults and children in Even Start 
Households (1989-90 Program Year) 



For almost all the information gathered at intake, differences in percentages for the 4,802 
children presumed to be in the eligible age range and those for the total of 5,069 children 
(including 267 below age one) are minimal. Therefore, the data summarized below include all 
children. 

Age. Information on the age of children in Even Start households is presented in the top 
of Exhibit 4.15. Birth dates were reported for 92% of children in Even Start families. At the 
end of tlie 1989-90 reporting period, 6% of children in Even Start families were less than one 
year of age, 10% were between the ages of one and two, 12% were between two and three years 
of age, 15% were three to four years old, 18% were four to five years old, 18% were five to 
six, 12% were between the ages of six and seven years, and 10% were between seven and eight. 



Gender. Children of both sexes were equally represented-5 1 % of children were male, 
49% were female (see the bottom portion of Exhibit 4.15). 

Race/Ethnicity. Racial and ethnic categories for children are presented in Exhibit 4.16. 
Not surprisingly, the racial categories reported for Even Start children paralleled those reported 
for their parents: 39% of children (38% of parents) were white and 35% of children were black 
(36% of parents). Seven percent of children were categorized as Native American (5% of 
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Pilglish Language Facility 




PerccnUge of Adults 
(Prisiftiy Imguage other than English) 



Language Used to Read to Child 




Other C2%) 
Both (11%) 



Ea^ (14%) 



Exhibit 4.14. English facility for participating adults and language used to read to child 
(1989-90 Program Year) 

• 

parents). As with the parents, most were from the Navajo, Sioux, Chippewa, Cheyenne, Crow, 
and Cherokee tribes. Slightly more than 3% of children were of Asian or Pacific Island origin 
(3% of parents), ir^'or nearly 2% of children (1% of parents), other races were specified, 
including Haitian, Iranian, and Ethiopian. 
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Age of Children 



2-3 (12«) 




5-6 (18%) 



Geader of Children 

Fttiule (49%) 




Milt (51%) 



Exhibit 4.15. Age and gender of children in Even Start households (1989-90 Program Year) 



For 15% of children, no race was specified but Hispanic ethnicity was. In a separate 
question about Hispanic ethnicity, ethnic background was listed as Mexican, Mexican- American, 
or Chicano for 83% of children (see the bottom portion of Exhibit 4.16). Puerto Rican was 
selected as the ethnic background for another 6% and 11% were listed as "other Spanish." 
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Racial Qmpositioii: Adults 




(3%) 



Cttegoriet within Hisptnic ethnicity 



Mezktin (83%) 




Exhibit 4.16. Racial and ethnic categories reported for children in Even Start households 
(1989-90 Program Year) 

Previous and concurrent educational experiences. Information on formal educational 
experience of all children through age seven in Even Start households prior to and concurrently 
with the start of Even Start core services is presented in Exhibit 4.17. Because more than one 
category could be chosen, the total of percentages reported is greater than 100% . These figures 
exclude the children for whom previous (19%) and current (17%) educational experiences were 
not reported. 



Fifty-eight percent of children were reported to have had no formal education experience 
prior to beginning Even Start core services; 49% reported no additional educational experiences 
concurrent with Even Start. The most common educational experience reported was 
kindergarten (19% previous, 17% current), followed by the primary grades (1 1 % previous, 20% 
current). These percentages are consistent with the percentages of children in the five to six, 
six to seven and seven to eight age ranges. 

More than 26% of children had experience in Head Start (15%) or other preschools 
(11%) prior to Even Start. Only 6% reported participation in Head Start, 9% in other 
preschools concurrent with Even Start services. Formal education which did not fit into the 
categories listed (i.e., "other") was reported for 2% of children for both previous and concurrent 
experience. 

Relationship with Responding Adult. For 96% of children, the adult Even Start 
participant who provided the information was a parent. Grandparents and other relatives each 
made up another 2%, Other caregivers represented less than 1% of adults responding. 



ADULTS IDENTIFIED AS DISABLED; IDENTIFICATION AND TYPE OF CHILDREN'S 
SPECIAL NEEDS 

Only 4% of adults who participated in Even Start core services were identified as 
disabled, while more than 96% reported no disability. Nine percent of eligible children who 
participated in Even Start core services were identified as having special needs, while 91% of 
participating children have had no special needs identified. 

Exhibit 4.18 shows the specific types of disabilities identified for children. The 
percentages are based on the 307 (7% of all) participating children who were identified with 
special needs. If reported as percentages of the 4,200 children for whom this information was 
reported, the percentages would be much smaller. The prim.ary types of special needs identified 
were speech problems (31%; 2% overall) and specific learning problems (29%; 2% overall). 
Nearly 10% of needs identified were visual problems; 9% were hearing problems, in addition 
to nearly 2% reported as deafness. For more than 4% the special need was listed as an 
orthopedic problem. Approximately 12% of children identified with special needs have physical 
disabilities other than ttiose listed above. 
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Exhibit 4.17 

Formal Educational Experience of Children in Even Start Households 

(1989-90 Program Year) 


Educational Eixperience 


Previous 


Concurrent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Head Start 


616 


15% 


246 


6% 


Other Preschool 


453 


11% 


356 


9% 


Kindergarten 


793 


19% 


695 


17% 


Primary 


439 


11% 


837 


20% 


Other 


78 


2% 


84 


2% 


None 


2,359 


58% 


2,043 


49% 



Nearly 17% of children with special needs have been identified as having emotional 
problems. For more than 6%, special needs were listed as mental retardation. The special 
needs of more than 9% of children did not fit into any of the categories listed above and were 
classified as "other/ 
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Special Needs: Children 



Visual handlcAp - 
Sp«och problem - 
He«ritis probl«n 

Oxthopedic probl< 
Other phymlcAl disability 
Specific leamlnjE prdb^etn. 
£motioiijil problem 
Kleatal cetardatioa 
Other A 



lO 20 30 

Peroentage of Children Identified with Special Needs 



40 



50 



Exhibit 4.18. Specific Types of Special Needs Identified for Children (1989-90 Program 
Year) 
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CHAPTERS 



CHARACTERISTICS OF EVEN START PROJECTS 
m PROGRAM YEAR 1989-90 



This chapter presents data which describe Even Start projects as they were implemented 
m the 1989-90 program year. The discussion focuses on the following topics: project location, 
recruitment, screening, core services, support sendees, special events, cooperative arrangements, 
implementation problems, and technical assistance needs. 



PROJECT LOCATION AND RURAUTY 

Exhibit 5. 1 sunmiarizes the geographical dispersion of the Cohort 1 Even Start projects. 
The South has the greatest number of Even Start projects with 32, followed by the Midwest with 
15, and the West with 14* The Northeast has the fewest projects with 12. This distribution is 
not suiprismg since for Cohort 1 only two projects were funded in any given state, and the South 
has more states and a larger population than the other Census regions. 







Exhibit 5.1 










Cohort 1 Even Start Projects 
by Geographical R^on and Rurality 
(1989-90 Program Year) 








All Projects 


Rural Projects^ 


Urban Projects^ 


Region^ 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1 South 


32 


44% 


18 


25% 


14 


19% 


1 Northeast 


12 


16% 


6 


8% 


6 


8% 


D Midwest 


15 


21% 


5 


7% 


10 


14% 


i West 


14 


19% 


5 


7% 


9 


12% 


1 Total 


73 


100% 


34 


47% 


39 


53% 



1 Rcgiou conespood to tfaote uwd by the U.S. Bureau of the Oauu. 

2 Bttatty biied <a project telf npoit ia tlie Even Start ipplkatiaa. 
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Slightly more than half of the Cohort 1 projects (53 %) reported themselves to be in uiban 
areas, while 47% designated themselves as rural. Appendix J lists all 73 Cohort 1 Even Start 
projects indicating each project's geographical region and its nirality. 



RECRUriMENT AND SCREENEVG STRATEGIES 

Recruitment Strategies. Even Start projects were asked to identify successful strategies 
for recruiting eligible Even Start participants during the 1989-90 program year. Each project 
checked up to three successful sUategies from a fixed list and wrote in other successful 
strategies. 

Exhibit 5.2 presents a rank-ordered list from the most to the least successful recruiting 
strategies for the 1989-90 program year. Over half of the 68 projects responding to this item 
checked home visits, referrals by the public school and personal phone contact as successful 
recruitment sti:ategies. Only 22% of the projects selected mass media as an effective sti:ategy. 
Examples of additional strategies written in by projects include word of mouth, referrals by 
schools and other agencies, holdmg an open house, making presentations at PTA meetings, and 
distributing flyers. 



Exhibit 5.2 






Successful Strategies for Recruiting Eligible Participants 
(1989-90 Program Year) 


Recruiting Strategy 


Number of 
Projects 


Percent of 
Projects 


Homes visits in attendance area 


44 


65% 


Referrals by public school 


42 


62% 


Personal phone contact in attendance area 


35 


51% 


Referrals by otiier agency (e.g., welfare, JTPA) 


28 


41% 


Targeted mailings in attendance area 


21 


31% 


Referrals by Head Start 


20 


29% 


Mass media 


15 


22% 
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Special Focus for Local Project Eligibility. Occasionally, a project design may call for 
\(rorldng only with families with special characteristics, e.g., families with two- or three-year 
old children. All projects were asked to identify special criteria they used to define the 
subpopulation of Even Start eligible families they serve. Twenty-three of 67 Cohort 1 projects 
(34%) focused their services on a subset of the families eligible by law. The most common 
variable for more specific targeting was the age of children in the family, narrowing the range 
towards the middle of the one through seven age range specified in the Even Start legislation. 
Twelve projects required that children be at least three years of age or older. Thirteen projects 
&d not serve children older than five years of age; five of these projects narrowed the range to 
serve only three- and four-year-olds. 

Very few other restrictions on populations served were listed. One project limited 
participation to families with children in Idndergarten. Three projects limited participation to 
residents of specific public housing projects, or prioritized service to such residents. 

Steps Used in Formal Screening. Projects were asked to identify the formal steps they 
used to screen particq)ants by responding to a checklist and by writing in additional steps or 
activities. A summary of responses from the 68 projects responding are presented in 
Exhibit 5.3. Nearly all of the projects (96%) verified the eligibility of potential participants 
during the screening process, and most projects (78%) provided orientation for participating 
families. Over 50% of the projects assessed basic skills of adults and contacted other agencies 
as part of formal screening, 35% tested children, and 9% provided counseling. Additional 
write-in responses are presented in Appendix I. 



Exhibit 5.3 






Steps Included In Formal Screening of Potential Participants 
(1989-90 Program Year) 


1 Screening Activity 


Number of 
Projects 


Percent of 
Projects 


Verification of eligibility 


65 


96% 


1 Orientation 


53 


78% 


Assessing basic skills of adults 


38 


56% 


Contact with other agencies involved with family 


35 


51% 


m 

Testing children 


24 


35% 


H Counseling 


6 


9% 


1 None 


1 


1% 
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SCREENING AND ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENTS 

Projects were asked to list any tests or formal assessment instruments-other than those 
used in the NEIS-that they used in their program. They also were asked to identify the primary 
purpose (i.e., diagnostic, screening/placement, or program evaluation; of each instrument. 
Although projects were called upon to report the test edition, form and level for each test used, 
such i^rts were infrequent and, in many cases, not appropriate (e.g., the test did not have 
multiple forms or levels) and so are not reported. Exhibit 5.4 lists the names of instruments 
used with adults and with three different age ranges of children as reported by at least three 
projects (Appendix I lists all responses). 



Exhibit 5.4 


Tests or Formal Assessment Instruments 
Used by Three or More Projects 
(1989-90 Program Year) 


Focus of Instrument 


Name of Instrument 


Adult InstTiLments 


Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) 
Adult Basic Learning Examination 
GED Pretest 
Slossen Test 


Child Instruments: Ages 1-2 


Denver Developmental Inventory 
Battelle Developmental Inventory 


Child Instruments: Ages 3-5 


Battelle Developmental Inventory 
Bracken Basic Concept Scale (1984) 
Denver Developmental Inventory 
DIAL/R 

High/Scope measures 


Child Instruments: Ages 6-7 


Battelle Developmental Inventory 



Fifty-five of the 71 projects (77%) reporting on implementation for the 1989-90 program 
year provided information on supplementary assessment instruments (instruments other than 
those required for NEIS) used in their projects. Exhibit 5.5 points to frequent use of 
supplementary tests and other formal and informal instruments for diagnosis, screening and 
evaluation; 69% of the projects reporting on implementation used supplementary instruments to 
assess adults. Over half of the projects (58%) used supplementary assessment instruments to 




screen adults for participation, 45% used such instruments for diagnosis, and 27% used such 
instruments for program evaluation. 

Twenty-eight percent of the projects used supplementary instruments for children in the 
one through two age range; 61% used such instruments for children in the three through five 
age range and 31 % used such instrume^^ts for children in the six through seven age range. As 
was the case for adults, tests used for ciiildren were more likely to be used for screening and 
diagnosis and less likely to be used for evaluation. 









Exhibit 5.5 








Percent of Projects Using Tests or Other 
Formal or Informal Assessment Instruments 
(Not including the PSI, PPVT or CASAS) by Purpose 
(1989-90 Program Year) 




Purpose of 
Assessment 


Adult 


Child (1-2) 


Chad (3-5) 


ChUd (6-7) 


Diagnostic 




45% 


18% 


32% 


15% 


Screening 




58% 


18% 


38% 


18% 


Evaluation 




27% 


6% 


21% 


8% 


Any Purpose 




69% 


28% 


61% 


31% 



Exhibit 5.6 presents the number and percent of projects using locally developed or 
informal instruments for adults and the three different age ranges of children: 36% of the 
projects used locally developed or informal instniments with their adult population, 23 % used 
informal instruments with children in the three through five age range, 13% used such 
instruments for children in the six through seven age range, and 7% used such instruments for 
children in the one through two age range. 



CORE SERVICES DELIVERED: TYPES, PATTERNS AND PROVIDERS 

Projects reported on the types of core services they delivered to Even Start families. To 
review, the three types of core services include educational or instructional services that either: 

• assist parents in developing their capacity to function as teachers for their 
children (patenting education). 
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develop the basic literacy skills of the adult (adult basic education), or 
meet the early education needs of children from one through seven years 
old (early childhood education). 



Exhibit 5.6 




Number of and Percent of Projects Reporting the Use of 
Locally-Deyeloped or Informal Instruments 
(1989-1990 Program Year) 


Focus of Assessment 


1 ^ 

Number of 

Projects 


Percent 
of Projects 


Adults 


26 


36% 


Children, ages 1-2 


5 


7% 


Children, ages 3-5 


16 


23% 


Children, ages 6-7 


9 


13% 



Core services may be provided by staff funded through Even Start or by staff funded 
through cooperating agencies (e.g., a local Head Start program). Consequently, Even Start 
projects were asked to report the types of core services provided by staff funded through Even 
Start, staff supported by cooperating agencies, or by both Even Start staff and cooperating 
agency staff. 

Parenting Education Services. Even Start projects provided a wide range of parenting 
education services including behavior management, child development, assistance with other 
social service agencies, parental role in education, school routines, health and nutrition, building 
parent self-esteem, and life skills. Of the eight different types of parenting education listed in 
the NEIS, all were provided by at least 80% of the projects. About half of the Even Start 
projects provided parenting education directly, about 25% shared provision with a cooperating 
agency, and only 5 to 10% delegated full provision of parenting education to a cooperating 
agency (Exhibit 5.7). 

Adult Education Services. Exhibit 5.8 summarizes the types of adult education services 
provided by Even Start and/or its cooperating agencies. Over 90% of the projects reported that 
they provided services to prepare adults to attain a GED, about 80% of the projects provided 
services in adult basic education and adult secondary education, and over half (54%) of the 
projects provided ESL services to adults. Other adult education services included job/career 
sldlls and college preparation. 
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Paientmg Education 




by: 



Agency 



Exhibit 5 J. Types of Core Services Reported for Cohort 1 Even Start Projects (1989-90 
Program Year): Parenting Education 



The locus of responsibility for the provision of adult education services differed markedly 
from the locus of responsibility for the provision of parenting education services. Whereas most 
of the parenting education of services were provided directly by Even Start grantees, only 25 
to 30% of the Even Start projects provided adult education services directiy. Another 10 to 
20% shared responsibility for adult education with a cooperating agency, and about 30% 
delegated fiill responsibility for the provision of adult education to an external agency. 

Early Childhood Education Services. Children in Even Start projects were provided 
with a range of early childhood education services (Exhibit 5.9). Three different preschool 
options were used with many projects usmg combinations of these three: (1) over 60% of the 
projects enrolled some of their pre-K children in Head Start; (2) ahnost 40% of the projects 
enrolled some of their children in a Chapter 1 pre-K program; and (3) almost 80% provided 
some other preschool option. For children old enough to enter tiie public schools, 76% of the 
projects participated in joint plaiming activities with the public schools, and hence included 
kindergarten as an Even Start service, and about 60% provided early childhood education 
services to children under eight years of age who were in primary grades, again through the 
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Adult Sec. Ed. 



Av^iUt Education 




Service Provided by: 
Even Suit 
Both 

Cooperating Agency 
Neither 



100% 



Exhibit 5*8. Types of Core Services Reported for Cohort 1 Even Start Projects (1989-90 
Program Year): Adult Education 



veWcle of joint planning with the public schools. Other early cl ildhood education activities were 
language development and home-based services. 

Very few of the early childhood education services were provided directly by Even Start- 
almost all were provided by cooperating agencies. This is not surprising given the high cost of 
such services and their general availability through cooperating agencies. 

Other Services Important to Even Start Projects. Projects were also asked to report 
other activities or services which they believed were important to their local project. In 
response, the projects reported a wide range of activities and services. Many projects listed 
specific support services (e.g., transportation) while others listed types of core services (adult 
basic education). Such responses were recoded into the appropriate core or support service. 
The remaining additional activities and services included such program features as lending 
libraries, mobile education units, special staff development activities, and teaching methods and 
procedures. 
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Preschool 



Ch. i Prc-K 



Early Childhood Education 




Service Provided by: 
Even Sun 
Both 

Cooperating Agency 
I I Neither 



100% 



Exhibit 5.9. T^pes of Core Services Reported for Cohort 1 Even Start Projects (1989-90 
Program Year): Early Childhood Education 



TYPES OF ADULT/CHILD SERVICES PROVIDED 

Evca Start grantees are strongly urged to provide services to parents and children jointly, 
i.e*, the services ought to be delivered to parents and children together. Exhibit 5.10 
summarizes the types of adult/child services delivered by Even Start staff and/or staff from 
cooperating agencies. At least 90% of the projects reported each of the following adult/child 
activities: iieading and story telling, developmg readiness skills, social development and play, 
development of gross motor skills, work with numbers, and arts/crafts. More than 80% of the 
projects alfio reported adult/child activities in the areas of health and nutiition, and in writing. 
Computer-related activities for parents and children were reported by about 60 % of the projects. 
Other adult/child services included field txips, language development, fine motor development, 
library usage, and buUdlng self-esteem. 

Even Start projects generally provided adult/child activities directly, rather than through 
a cooperating agency. Dependmg on the specific activity, about two-thirds of the projects 
provided the activity directly, about 25% shared responsibility with a cooperating agency, and 
only about 5% delegated exclusive provision of adult/child activities to an external agency. 
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Adult/CMd 




Service Provided by: 
Even Sun 
Both 

^00^ Cooperating Agency 
I ] Neither 



100% 



Exhibit 5.10. I>^pes of Adult/Cliild Services Reported for Cohort 1 Even Start Projects 
(1989-90 Program Year) 



PATTERNS OF CORE SERVICES 



Core services are offered using two primary patterns: yeai-round services and services 
delivered only during the school year. Exhibit 5.11 shows that each of the three core services 
are provided year-round in more than half of the Even Start projects and are provided during 
the regular school year in between a quarter and a third of the projects. A few projects reported 
variations on year-round or regular school year provision of core services. For example, one 
project offers ABE year round, but offers ESL, adult secondary education and assistance with 
GHD attainment only during the regular school year. Another project offers a special four-week 
summer program m adult education in addition to the longer program which they offer during 
the regular school term. The following descriptions illustrate the range of projects funded by 
Even Start.^ 



Project A offers adult education that includes PALS computer-assisted instruction; home 
visits with parent-child activities and parent education; and a center-based program for children, 
includiiig a preschool and computers that can be taken home. These integrated activities take 
place in a well-equipped center that was previously an elementary school in the district. 
Families are recruited from local housing projects. 



^These are descriptions of the 10 projects selected for the In-Depth Study portion of thw 
evaluation. 
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Project B offers a full amy of services, including ESL provided by United Way; a range 
of parenting workshops from which parents choose a minimum of five per month; "Read to Me" 
sessions twice a week where a parent reads a book to a group of families; weekly home visits 
for families with three-year-olds; and monthly home visits for families of four-year-olds. During 
the 1990-91 school year, the program has added tutoring in literacy skills through Literacy 
Volunteers of America. Even Start provides and integrates the preschool, home visits, parent- 
child sessions, and parenting workshops, and refers families to ESL classes. 

Project C coordinates existing services (e.g., district adult high school for ABB, GED, 
and ESL) and uses a multi-cultural group of parent liaisons to conduct home visits and integrate 
service delivery for families. Using a case management approach, each parent liaison works 
with 25 families. In the 1990-91 school year. Even Start children are enrolled in the district's 
Language Development Preschool. 

Project D is based on the Kenan Trust Family Literacy Project model. Parents and 
children come to one of two centers four days a week for three hours, either in the morning or 
afternoon. While parents are in ABE classes, children are in a preschool based on the 
High/Scope curriculum. Parents spend 30 minutes a day in the children's classroom working 
on activities of the child's choice. Apple computers, funded through a grant facilitated by the 
National Center for Family Literacy, are available for adults and children in one site. Once a 
week, there are parent groups led by a social worker; each family develops a family plan in 
collaboration with the social worker, who periodically reviews these goals and helps parents 
overcome barriers that impede progress. 

Project E is a primarily home-based program for very low-literate aduhs. Aduh 
education specialists conduct two two-hour home visits per week for low-level adults and a two- 
to three-hour visit for more skilled adults. Parenting is integrated into the literacy training. 
TParent-child activities are conducted by early childhood specialists trained in the High/Scope 
curriculum; separate two-hour visits are conducted according to the age of the children (one to 
four or five to seven years of age). Staff meet weekly to discuss families, in a case management 
approach. 

Project F offers ABE three hours a day, four days a week. Parents attend parenting 
workshops 1.5 hours per week and spend another 1.5 hours as aides in their child's classroom. 
Parent-child activities are supplemented by bimonthly home visits. Most adults will participate 
for a relatively short duration (three to sbc months), but staff plan to contact families periodically 
for two years after they leave the program to check progress on their individual goals. 

Project G coordinates with vocational-technical colleges and community-based 
organizations to provide ABE and ESL classes as well as individual tutoring to a multi-cultural 
group of parents. The children's program is home-based for younger children (ages one to 
three). For children ages three to five, a center-based preschool utilizes the Bank Street and 
Iligh/Scope models and parents visit their child's classroom at least twice a month. Biweekly 
parent groups use the "Looking at Life" curriculum developed for Head Start. 
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Project H offers ABE and ESL at Icxral elementary schools taught by certified teachers 
from the community college; parenting classes in the schools are reinforced by home visits; and 
children attend an early childhood program, where parents and children spend time together in 
PACT time, based on the Kenan model. Even Start is supervised by staff from the community 
college, and all staff meet weekly to coordinate ABE, parenting education and early childhood 
education. 

Project I provides adult education, parenting and computer-assisted instruction in nine 
week segments to families in an isolated rural area. The parenting classes are the first segment, 
designed to build on parents' concerns about their children first. Staff and families have dinner 
together one night a week before classes begin. High school students are trained to supervise 
child care activities while parents attend evening and daytime activities. Home visits by a social 
worker reinforce developmentally-appropriate activities for children and parent-child activities. 

Project J is an intensive, center-based program operating four days a week from 8:30 
a,m. to 2:00 p.m. at an alternative high school that added an early childhood program for Even 
Start families. Part of the day, there are reading, math and English classes. Parent and Child 
Together (PACT) time and parenting education; there is also a strong emphasis on reading and 
writing in all ABE classes. 

CURRICULUM MATERIALS USED IN CORE SERVICES 

A total of 55 projects listed commonly available curricula, curriculum materials, or 
instructional materials which are an important component of their Even Start core services. 
Nearly all of these projects gave examples of materials in all core service areas and for working 
with adults and children together. Exhibit 5,12 lists the most common materials reported for 
each core service area (those reported by more than three projects). Appendix J contains a 
complete list of curriculum materials used by projects. Examples of materials used in working 
with adults and children together include High/Scope materials. Parents as Teachers, and Parents 
as Partners. 



SUPPORT SERVICES: TYPES AND PROVIDERS 

As defined in the NEIS, support services arc provided directiy to Even Start families to 
enable them to participate in core services. Support services remove barriers that, if unattended, 
restrict a family*s ability to receive instmctioral and educational services. Such activities as 
staff development and training, while they may enable the project to provide effective services 
to its clients, are not considered support services because families are not the direct recipients. 
As noted earlier, support services should be obtained from existing sources, where possible, so 
that Even Start projects can avoid duplication of services. 
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As seen in Exhibit 5. 13, transportation was the most frequently reported support service 
(82% of Even Start projects). The majority of projects provided transportation with Even Start 
funds. Referrals for employment services, mental health services, and family advocacy 
assistance with governmental agencies were tied for the second most frequent support service 
provided by Even Start or through cooperative arrangements with other agencies. Each of these 
was provided by about 75 % of the Even Start projects. Parent stipends and translators were the 
least frequently reported support services, with 21% and 46% of the projects, respectively, 
reporting these services. Only 7% of the projects provided parent stipends from Even Start 
funds. 





Exhibit 5.12 


Curriculum Materials Used by Three or More Projects 
(1989-90 Program Year) 


Core Service 


II Curriculum Materials (number of projects) 


Parenting Education 


Systematic Training for Effective Parenting (12) 
Bowdoin materials (11) 
Active Parenting (3) 


Adult Education 


Steck Vaughn materials (18) 

Laubach materials (18) 

Cambridge materials (16) 

Unspecified GED or Pre-GED materials (16) 

Contemporary materials (11) 

CASAS (5) 

Adult Performance Level (3) 
MotherRead (3) 


Early Childhood Education 


High/Scope (26) 
Bank Street (6) 

Early Prevention of School Failure (5) 
Portage (3) 
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About three-quarters of the projects providing health care as a support service delivered 
those services exclusively through cooperating agencies. Similarly, child protective services 
were provided exclusively by cooperating agencies. On the other hand, child care, 
transportation and care for tiie handicapped were more likely provided through Even Start fimds. 
These findings suggest tiiat Even Start projects, in general, avoided duplicating services aheady 
available from existing primary providers and stepped in to furnish more immediate support 
services to enable families to participate in core services. 
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SPECIAL ACUVmES 



In addition to providing core and support services, Even Start projects hold other periodic 
or one-time events-special activities-to recruit families, recognize family accomplishments and 
accomplish other objectives. Exhibit 5.14 lists the five special activities most frequently 
mentioned by projects along with common purposes for each type of activity. 

Field trips to libraries, museums and zoos (provided by 77% of the projects) and social 
events such as family potiuck dinners and celebrations to reward and recognize program 
participants for their accomplishments (provided by 59% of the projects) were by far the most 
common special activities. Purposes relate logically to activities. For example, visits to the 
library guide families on how to access information through reading books, encourage them to 
read and develop their vocabulary and language skills. Potiuck dinners encourage parent/child 
interaction and promote social interaction with other families seeking to improve their literacy. 

COOPERATING AGENCIES AND COOPERATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 

Even Start projects are required to establish cooperative arrangements with other agencies 
to avoid duplicating services offered by other providers. This allows optimal use of limited 
resources and allows projects to concentrate on providing new services to fill service gaps. Each 
project reported on the cooperative arrangements it established to provide core and support 
services during its first eight months of operation. 

Cooperative Arrangements for Core Services. Projects were involved in 
869 cooperative arrangements to provide core services during the 1989-90 program year 
(Exhibit 5.15). A wide variety of organizations cooperated with Even Start. About 38% of the 
agreements were made with "other departments and programs within the public schools." 
Another 14% of the agreements were with "local, county, state or tribal agencies or 
organizations," 12% of the agreements were with postsecondary institutions, and 9% were with 
other community-based organizations. Other cooperating agencies included Head Start, day care 
or preschool programs, foundations, and volunteer groups. Although they were mentioned least 
frequently as cooperating organizations, religious institutions (church, temple or mosque) were 
involved in 11 cooperative arrangements. 

Exhibit 5.15 shows that "other programs in the public schools" are mentioned most often 
as cooperating agencies regardless of the core service area. However, within each type of 
organization, cooperative arrangements involving postsecondary institutions are most likely to 
focus on adult education and iliose involving daycare or preschool programs are more likely to 
focus on early childhood education. 
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Exhibit 5.14 


Special Even Start Activities and Purposes 
(1989-90 Program Year) 


Activity 


iNumDer 
of Sites 


irurpose 


Field Trips 
library 
Museum 
Zoo 
Farm 


55 
(77%) 


Acquaint people w/community resources 

Social interaction 

Language experience 

General or specific information value 
(e.g., how to use the library; basic skill 
education of parents and children) 

Attendacce incentive 

To model parent-child interactions 

Social development 


Social Events 


42 
(59%) 


Bring participants together 

Build self-esteem 

Build family unity 

Expose to different cultures 

Networking, socialization, recreation 

Parenting Education 

Special recognition/awards/celebration 


Awards/Secognition 


7 

(10%) 


Build self-esteem 
Motivate participants 


Make Toys/Books 


6 

(8%) 


Demonstrate educational value of toys 

Child development 

Build self-esteem of parents 


Computer 
workshops 


2 

(3%) 


Demonstrate computers 



♦ 

Exhibit 5.16 displays the percentage of cooperative arrangements by core service area 
and source of authority over activities. In 40% of the cases, Even Start and its cooperating 
agencies make joint decisions about core services. Exhibit S.17 shows the types of mechanisms 
used to govern Even Start activities in each core service area and reveals that decision making 
arrangements may involve any of the means listed, but that informal agreements are used more 
frequenfly than any other means of coordination (in 37% of the cases). Joint boards are used 
least (in 9 % of the cases). There is littie difference in the means of decision making across the 
core service areas. 
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Exhibit 5.15 








Number and Percentage of Arrangements to provide Core Services 
by Type of Organization 
(Based on 71 projects reporting) 
(1989-90 Ptogram Year) 






Core Service Area 


Type of Organization 


Parenting 
Education 


Adult 
Education 


Early 
Childhood 
Education 


Total 
N % 


Other departments/programs 
witiiin public schools 


91 


95 


144 


330 


38% 


Postsecondary: College, 
university, trade-technical 
school or institute 


33 


49 


26 


108 


12% 


Head Start or Home Start 


26 


11 


35 


72 


8% 


Day care or preschool 

TVFCi OTH TTIG 


5 


1 


30 


36 


4% 


Local, county, state or tribal 
agencies or organizations 


46 


42 


32 


120 


14% 


Foundations, fraternal groups 


9 


15 


9 


33 


4% 


Volunteer groups 


9 


28 


15 


52 


6% 


Other community-based 
organizations 


31 


31 


17 


79 


9% 


C!hurcli, ten^le or mosque 


3 


4 


4 


11 


1% 


Other 


5 


15 


8 


28 


3% 


Total 


258 


291 


320 


869 


100% 
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Exhibit 5.16 



Percentage of Cooperative Arrangements to provide Core Service by Core Service Area and Source of 

Authority over Activities 
(1989-90 Program Year) 


Source of 


Core Service Area 


Authority over 
Even Start 
Activities 


Parenting 
Education 


Adult 
1 Education 


Early 
Childhood 
Education 


Total 


Evesi Start 


9% 


9% 


9% 


27% 


Cooperating 
Agency 


8% 


11% 


14% 


33% 


Co-deciding 


12% 


14% 


14% 


40% 


Total 


30% 


34% 


36% 


100% 



Exhibit 5.18 presents the percentage of cooperative arrangements by source of authority 
and type of organization. In most cases, the source of authority varies only slightly with the 
type of organization. As was shown in Exhibit 5.16, co-decision making is more common than 
decision making centered either at Even Start or at the cooperating agency. 

Cooperative Arrangements for Support Services, Support services enable families to 
participate in Even Start core services by removing barriers to their participation. For an 
activity to qualify as a support service under this definition, the direct recipient of the service 
must be an Even Start family member. For example, providing transportation so that a parent 
can attend a class in adult education at a local community college is a support service. On the 
other hand, conducting an in-service training session for Even Start staff on parenting skills is 
not a support service because it is not provided directly to an Even Start family member to 
remove a barrier to participation* 
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Exhibit 5*17 

Percentage of Cooperative Arrangements to 
n Provide Core Service by Core Service Area and the 
y Means of Reaching Decisions about Activities 

(1989-90 Program Year) 


Means of Decision 
Making 


Core Service Area 


Parenting 
Education 


Adult 
Education 


Early 
Childhood 
Education 


Total 


Informal Communication 


4% 


5% 


7% 


16% 


Informal Agreement 


11% 


12% 


14% 


37% 


Informal Advisory Group 


4% 


4% 


4% 


12% 


Formal ^ ritten Agreement 


5% 


8% 


5% 


18% 


Joint Board 


3% 


3% 


3% 


9% 


Other 


3% 


3% 


3% 


9% 


Totel 


30% 


34% 


36% 


100% 
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1 Exhibit 5«18 








Percentage of Cooperative Arrangements to Provide Core Service 
by Source of Authority and Type of Organization 
(1989-90 Program Year) 






Source of Authority over Even Start Activities 


Type of Organization 


Even Start 


Cooperating 
Agency 


Co- 
decision 


Total 


Other dq)artments/programs within 
public schools 


12% 


13% 


17% 


42% 


Post secondary college, university, 
trade-technical school or institute 






'^% 


IJ/O 1 


Day care or preschool program 


1% 


2% 


2% 


5% 


Local county, state or tribal 
agencies or organizations 


5% 


4% 


9% 


18% 


Volunteer groups 


2% 


2% 


2% 


6% 


Other community-based 
organizations 


3% 


4% 


4% 


11% 


Church, Temple, or Mosque 


1% 


0% 


0% 


1% 


Other 


1% 


0% 


3% 


4% 


Total 


28% 


32% 


40% 


100% 



It was anticipated that support services involving cooperative arrangements would be 
provided in one of three possible configurations: 

• An Even Start project would provide support services that enable its 
families to participate in the core services provided by a cooperating 
agency (support provided by Even Start). 

• A cooperating agency would provide support services to permit Even Start 
families to participate in core services delivered directly by Even Start 
(support provided by cooperating agency). 
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• Both Even Start and a cooperating agency would provide the same types 
of support services permitting families to participate in core services 
(reciprocal support). 

Projects were asked to identify each cooperative arrangement in wliich support services 
were provided by Even Start, a cooperating agency, or reciprocally between Even Start and a 
cooperating agency. As Exliibit 5. 19 indicates, most cooperative arrangements in which support 
services were provided were those where a cooperating agency provided the service for Even 
Start (78%). In 11 % of the cooperative arrangements. Even Start provided the support service 
directly, and in another 11 % both Even Start and the cooperating agency provided the service. 





Exhibit 5.19 




Number and Percent of Cooperative Arrangements 
for Support Services by Provider of Support 
(1989-90 Program Year) 


Provider 


Number of 
Arrangements 


Percent of 
Arrangements 


Even Start 


59 


11% 


Cooperating Agency 


424 


78% 


Both 


57 


11% 


Total 


540 


100% 



Exhibit 5.20 shows the percentage of cooperative arrangements accounted for by each type of 
support service. None of the 15 different support services listed accounts for more than 11 % 
of the total. Counseling, transportation, health care, child care, meals, employment referrals, 
family advocacy, and nutrition counseling each accounted for more than 5% of the support 
service arrangements. 



Exhibit 5.20 




Percentage of Cooperative Arrangements for Support Services 
(1989-90 Program Year) 


1 
1 


Arrangements 


Support Service 


Number 


Percent 


Counseling 


58 


11% 


Transportation 


53 


10% 


Health Care 


52 


10% 


Childcare 


45 


8% 


Meals 


39 


7% 


Employment Referrals 


37 


7% 


Advocacy 


37 


7% 


Nutrition 


31 


6% 


Handiaq)ped Care 


22 


4% 


Translators 


21 


3% 


Child Protective Services 


20 


3% 


Menta. Health 


19 


3% 


Referrals for Battered Women 


17 


3% 


Chemical Dependency Referrals 


14 


2% 


Parent St^end 


8 


1% 


Other 


67 


12% 


Total 


540 


100% 



As is shown in Exhibit 5-21 , cooperative anangements for support services most often involved 
"local, county, state and trib^ governmental agencies and organizations" (31% of the 
anangements), other departments or programs within public schools" (21% of the 
arrangements) or •^other community-based organizations'* (20% of the arrangments). This is 
somewhat different than the distribution of cooperative arrangements for core services, where 
other departments within the public schools were by far the most frequent cooperating agency. 
The remaining types of organizations were each involved in only 3 % to 5 % of the arrangements. 
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II Exhibit 5-21 






Percentage of Cooperative Arrangements for Support Services 
by Organizational Type 
(1989-90 Program Year) 




Organization Type 


Arrangements 




Number { 


Percent 


Other departments or programs within public schools 


114 


21% 


Postsecondary college, university, trade-technical school, 
mstitute 


25 


5% 


Head Start, Home Start 


24 


4% 


Day care, preschool programs 


22 


A Of 

4% 


ijocai, county, state ana tnoai govenuneniai dgenoies anu 
organizations 


169 


31% 


Foundations, fraternal groups, associations 


15 


3% 


Volunteer groups 


14 


3% 


Other community-based organizations 


108 


20% 


Church, temple, mosque 


28 


5% 


Other 


21 


4% 


Total 


540 


100% 



PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS 

The Project Implementation form of the NEIS mcludes an open-ended item askmg 
grantees to identify major barriers to the implementation of their Even Start project. Projects 
were also asked to report strategies or solutions that they used to deal with the barriers. 

Several barriers to implementation affected the 1989^90 program year. These barriers 
are categorized and displayed in Exhibit 5.22 which also mcludes sample strategies and solutions 
for dealing with each type of barrier. Many projects listed barriers without corresponding 
solutions. 
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Exhibit 5.22 


Project Implementation Barriers and Resolutions 
(1989-JM) Program Year) 


Barrier 


Number of 
References 


Resolution 


Communication/coordmation 


34 


Held meetings, breakfast meetings with 

Had direct personal contact with staff of 
agencies 

Was in constant contact by mail and 
phone 

Included Even Start as specific agenda 
item in meetings with agency staff 

One Even Start staff person was 
q)ecifically assigned to public relations 

Formed an advisory group including 
staff from collaborating agencies 

No solution 


Difficulty in 

recruitment/retention and 
motivation of families 


30 


Stressed confidentiality of participation 
Stressed public relations, letters, phone 
calls, visits, word of mouth 
Formed close links between cooperating 
agencies to ensure coordinated services 
Let parents set own agenda 
Offered attendance incentives 
Was careful to use non-threatening 
language m working with famihes 
No solution 


Lack of transportation for 
families 


26 


Contracted for transportation 
Cooperating agency provided a vehicle 
Staff members ran a car pool 
Even Start provided transportation, 
cooperators provided services 
Reallocated fiinds to transpoitation 
Purchased Even Start vehicles 
Paid for taxis 
Bought bus passes 
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Exhibit 5«22 


Project ImplemenUition Barriers and Resolutions 
(1989-90 Program Year) 


Barrier 


Number of 
References 


Resolution 


Problems with staffing 
(recniitment, training, time 
commitments, turnover) 


25 


Combined some part-time positions to 
full-time 

Gave in-depth training to staff 
Hired bilingual paraprofessionals 
Provided monthly inservices 
Went outside of school system to 

by-pass union rule problems 
Spent lots of time with personnel 

director to facilitate rapid hiring 
Hired consultants 


Absence of program 
models/ guidelines/ exDcrtise 


19 


Conducted careful research on the topic 
Paid attention to families' needs and 
staffs ideas 

Washington D.C. meeting helped 
(Many projects were unaware of models, 
no solution listed) 


Lack of 

facilities/ space/ equipment 


19 


Held meetings with cooperating agency 
staff 

Put Even Start on public school schedule 

X>UUL new IduXllLj 

Shared space with cooperating agency 
Leased space 


Difficulty scheduling program 
services 


13 


Scheduled home activities and Saturday 
hours 

Held short sessions 
Designed schedule after meeting with 
parents 

Close communication with participants 


Evaluation requirements 


13 


Having finalized forms helped 
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Exhibit 5.22 



Project Implementation Baniers and Resolutions 
(1989-90 Program Year) 



Barrier 


Number of 
References 


Resolution 


Funding 


12 


Made phone calls and held meetings to 

get Dudget approval 
Received some help from cooperating 

agencies 

Received additional grant monies 
Reallocated fiinds 


Lack of childcare 


11 


Program staff provided day care 
Had cooperative agreement for 

Paid for childcare 

Arranged to have Even Start siblings in 
kindergarten to be full day 


Complexity of program 


8 


Staff commitment was necessary 
Cooperating agencies were needed 


Timing of receipt of funds 


7 


Extended enrollment into spring 
Ran a summer session 


Eligibility criteria should be 
broadened 


4 


None 


Meals/nutritional snacks are 
needed 


3 


Cooperating agency provided food 


Rural distances make service 
delivery difficult 


3 


Made extensive use of telephones 


Mobility of target population 


2 


Established rapport so people call when 
they move 



The four most conmaon barriers, those reported by 25 or more projects, were (1) 
communication and coordination with cooperating agencies, (2) difficulty in the recruitment, 
retention and motivation of families, (3) lack of transportation for program participants, and (4) 
staffing issues (e.g., recruiting, training, and coping with high turnover). Several other barriers 
were mentioned, including an absence of program guidelines or models (19 projects), reflecting 
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the fact that Even Start is a new program and that the first cohort of projects were responsible 
for developmg and inventing thek activities rather than relying on existing resources. Lack of 
facilities and a need for space was mentioned by 19 projects, again reflecting the fact that Even 
Start was new and required its own facilities. Another 13 projects pointed out that scheduling 
program services was a problem, and that flexibility was required in designing projects that 
parents can attend. 

Projects were also asked to identify features of the Even Start law or regulations which 
they feel need revision to permit more effective implementation. About half the projects 
suggested that the criteria for eligibility be made more flexible (see Exhibit 5.23). In particular, 
many suggested that the law allow projects to serve families with children younger than one and 
older than eight. In a related concern, some projects observed that families ought to be 
permitted to continue in the program until the aduU completes the aduU education component or 
after the youngest child reaches eight, whichever is longer.^ Othv^rs were concerned that 
limiting services to families residing in Chapter 1 elementary school attendance areas prevented 
the project from serving many families in need* 

Sixteen (23 %) of the projects expressed concern about the national evaluation. Some of 
these included concerns that the data collection imposes an undue burden, that paperwork should 
be reduced, and recommendations that there should be less emphasis on testing. The national 
evaluation has been a collaborative effort between the Department of Education, the national 
evaluators, and the Even Start projects. Even Start staff have been asked to participate in 
evaluation conferences, to provide feedback on draft data collection forms, and to shoulder the 
responsibility for data collection. To enable them to comply with these requirements. Even Start 
projects have received increased ftinding ($5,000 or $10,000 per project per year, depending on 
the size of the project). The close involvement of Even Start projects has benefited the 
evaluation; however. Even Start staff properly see their main role as one of providing services, 
and so it is not suiprisLng that some projects worry about the burden of cooperating with the 
evaluation, even if the time to do so is compensated. 

On the other hand, there were recommendations that the national evaluators should visit 
all sites, and that the evaluation should include more narrative items. This indicates that projects 
are indeed concerned that the evaluation be done properly, and that they are not simply 
complaining about burden. 

A small group of projects (13%) feU that fiscal issues interfered with effective 
implementation. These issues included uncertainty about the use of unobligated fiinds from the 
first year, delays in getting budgets amended, and the realization that funds were needed in 
several areas that were initially unforseen, e.g., renting space at a cooperating agency, purchas- 



^As noted earlier, the National Literacy Act allows Even Start projects to provide services 
to children biith through age seven. It also allows a family to continue participating in Even 
Start until all family members are individually ineligible. 
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Exhibit 5.23 






Features of the Even Start Law or Regulations 
that May Need to be Revised to Permit More Effective Implementation 

(1989-90 Program Year) 


Features of the Law 


Sites Suggesting 
Revision 




Number 


Percent 


Eligibility criteria need to be more flexible 


34 


48% 


Evaluation concerns 


16 


23% 


Fiscal issues, esp. making use of funds more flexible 


9 


13% 


Expand allowable services (e.g., vocational ed) 


9 


13% 


Administrative issues (esp., timing of grant dispersal) 


6 


8% 



ing meals for parents at school, and providing transportation. Finally, a few projects (8%) 
complained that some administrative practices, not necessarily defined by the law or regulations 
(e-g., the timing of the grant dispersal), made it difficuU to get the project under way. Funding 
in early fall, for example, makes it difficuU to attract well-qualified staff as practitioners are 
often committed to other positions by late summer. 



TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE NEEDS 

Approximately 60% of the projects identified one or two technical assistance needs 
(Exhibit 5-24) although no single area stood out as requiring extensive technical assistance. Ten 
projects indicated a need for assistance in meeting the NEIS evaluation requirements. This need 
is being addressed by the ongoing telephone and mail assistance provided by RMC Research 
Corporation, as well as by the annual evaluation conferences and the annual NEIS training 
sessions. 

All of the core service areas were listed explicitiy by at least two projects. Most of these 
were requests for assistance with program models and curricula encompassing early childhood 
education (home-based models and programs for children less than three), parenting education 
("culturally relevant" materials), activities involving parents and children together (teaching 
parents to teach children), and adult education (particularly literacy, Spanish language materials 
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Exhibit 5.24 

Areas of the Program for Which Tecl oical Assistance is Wanted 
(1989-90 Program Year) 


Program Area 


Projects Needing Assistance 


Number 


Percent 




10 


t A of 

14% 


AQUli iSaSlC ilGUCailOu 


6 


8% 


Increasing participant involvement 


5 


7% 


Sharing of information across projects 


5 


7% 


Integrating components 


4 


5% 


Fiscal assistance 


4 


5% 


Parenting education 


3 


4% 


Early Childhood Education 


2 


3% 


Social Problems in families 


2 


3% 


Total 


41 


100% 



and dealing with learning disabilities). Integration of the core service components into a unified 
program was listed by several projects as a technical assistance need, in particular with regard 
to integrating parenting education and family literacy with adult basic education. 

Home visits were the focus of technical assistance needs, not only for models and 
curricula, but also in terms of staff training. Staff training on cultural awareness for Hispanic 
and Asian populations was also requested. 

Technical assistance with social problems in families, such as domestic violence, 
substance abuse, and acquiring economic self-sufficiency, was listed as a need by five projects. 
Another technical assistance need specified by five or more projects had to with strategies to 
recmit and retain hard-to-reach populations. 

Five projects were interested in cross-project sharing of information to leam more about 
running responsive and effective Even Start programs. A number of projects requested 
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assistance presenting project results to local audiences, such as school boards or for general 
public dissemination. 

The primary need for technical assistance with fiscal concerns had to do with identifying 
and UiSking up with other agencies and funding sources in order to meet the federal requirements 
for local contributions. One project felt more clarification was needed regarding regulations on 
the use of funds. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SERVICES RECEIVED BY EVEN START 
PARTICIPANTS IN PROGRAM YEAR 1989-90 



Whereas the previous chapter described the services offered by, or implemented by, Even 
Start projects, all members of Even Start households do not receive all services. Therefore, the 
present chapter describes the core and support services that were received by Even Start 
participants during the first program year. It should be recalled that the 1989-90 program year 
was the first year of implementation for Cohort 1 Even Start projects, and it was not expected 
that all projects would be able to be fully operational. Some of the important conclusions about 
core services received by Even Start families are: 

• 40% of Even Start families participated in aU three core services. 

• 82% of Even Start families had at least one adult that participated in 
parenting education. 

• 57 % of Even Start families had at least one adult that participated in adult 
basic education. 

• 78 % of Even Start families had at least one child that participated in early 
childhood education. 

• No core services were received by any child or adult in 5 % of Even Start 
families. 



CORE SERVICES 

End-of-year reports about participation in Even Start core and support services were 
received for 3,529 adults and 3,940 children in 2,307 families. Not all adults in Even Start 
households were expected to participate m core services, and the majority of the adults who did 
not participate in core services were members of households in which another adult did 
participate. Typically, (in 61% of households with two or more adults) only one adult in a 
household participated in Even Start core services. Of all adults, a total of 2,473 (70%) 
participated in at least one Even Start core service, and the discussion which follows is based 
on those 2,473 "participating'* adults. 
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Information on the participation of adults in Even Start core services is presented in 
Exhibit 6.1. The vast majority of participating adults (91 %) were involved in Even Start core 
services designed to enhance parenting skills. Of the 2,247 adults participatmg in parenting 
activities, 85% participated in activities involving adults and children together, while 
77% participated in parenting education activities for parents alone. 
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Exhibit 6.1. Adult Participation in Even Start Core Services (N=2,473) (1989-90 Program 
Year) 



Nearly 61% of the participating adults were involved in some form of adult basic 
education (ABE), The percentages of these 1,507 adults involved in specific types of ABE are 
presented in Exhibit 6.2, Approximately one-third of the adults marked more than one category, 
therefore the percentages for specific types of ABE overlap. Twenty percent of adults 
participating in ABE were involved in courses corresponding to grades 0-4 and other 19% in 
courses corresponding to grades 5-8, About 26% participated in secondary level education 
(grades 9-12). The largest percentage of adults (49%) were engaged in GED preparation, and 
nearly 13% participated in ESL classes. Another 4% indicated participation in educational 
services that did not fit into the specific grade level options; these activities were primarily 
focused on literacy or on brief reviews of basic skills. 

Information on participation in ECE core services was reported for 3,940 children 
between the ages of one to seven in Even Start households. Of this number, 2,542 (65%) 
participated in some type of ECE core services (Exhibit 6.3). Of these participating children, 
nearly 50% took part in Head Start (10%) or other preschool (39%) programs. Even Start 
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Exhibit 6.2 Participation in Specific Types of Adult Education Services (N= 1,507) (1989-90 
Program Year) 

programs that were coordinated with or jointly planned with public school programs in 
kindergarten and primary grades each accounted for 16% of ECE participation. The *' other" 
category (32% of participation) encompassed primarily home visitation programs but also 
included after-school and other locally developed programs. 



SUPPORT SERVICES 

Information on participation in support services by adults and children is displayed in 
Exhibit 6.4. This graph and the numbers presented below apply to the 72 % (1 ,771) of the 2,473 
participating adults and 64% (1,637) of the 2,542 participating children who received support 
services. They do not include other adults or children in Even Start households. Only 9% of 
adults who did not participate in Even Start core services received support services, almost 
exclusively child care and transportation services. There was a relatively high percentage of, 
eligible children (35%) who did not participate in core services but who were involved in 
support services. Again, this was primarily child care (76%) and transportation (66%) as well 
as meals (47%). 

The most frequently used support services were transportation, custodial child care, and 
meals: 45% of children and 44% of adults received transportation assistance, nearly 39% of 
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Exhibit 6*3 Children's Participation in Even Start Early Childhood Education Core 
Services (N=2,542) (1989-90 Program Year) 



children and 24% of adults were provided meals; 50% of adults took advantage of custodial 
child care and 33 % of children were involved in child care to support their parents' participation 
in Even Start core services. 



A higher percentage of adults (21 %) tlian children (9%) used counseling services, while 
the reverse was true for health care (13 % children, 9% adults). Translators were utilized by 2% 
of children and 5% of adults to support participation in core services. Advocacy with other 
agencies (13%), stipends (4%), referrals for chemical dq>endency (2%) and special care for 
handicapped family members (1 %) were support services listed only for adults. 

No use of support services was reported for 28% of adults and nearly 36% of children 
who participated in Even Start core services. This does not necessarily indicate an 
implementation problem. Rather, it shows that about a third of all adults and children who took 
part in Even Start core services during the 1989-90 program year were able to do so without the 
need for any support services. 
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Exhibit 6.4 Participation in Even Start Support Services (N=:l,759 adults, 1,629 chUdren) 
(1989-90 Program Year) 



LEVEL OF PARTICIPATION 



It should be i^tnembered that the 1989-90 program year was the first year of 
implementation for Even Start, and it would be unrealistic to expect all projects to be able to 
fully, easily, and quickly implement a program as complex as Even Start. Ideally, all Even Start 
families ought to participate in parenting education, adult education and early childhood 
education at some point during their enroUment in a project. Just how soon after enrollment a 
family wiU reach this fiill level of participation depends upon the stage of project 
implementation, the schedule developed for providing core services and the strategies used to 
recruit families to fuU participation. 

Level of Participation Variables. To examine variation in level of participation and to 
develop a system that could be used to assess projects at a more mature stage of development, 
three variables were created to summarize the "level of participation" in Even Start core services 
for (1) families, (2) adults and (3) children. The family, adult, and child levels of participation 
take into account whether or not family members participated in all types of core services that 
define Even Start programs: parenting education, adult basic education (ABE) and early 
childhood education (ECE). The participation variables allow us to understand the range in the 
pattems of services received by Even Start participants in the first reporting year, as well as the 
variety of participation among family members. Wtdle not an ordinal scale (i.e., some levels 
do not represent a higher level of participation than the ones below), the highest levels do 
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indicate the most complete participation in core services. Level 7 for families, Level 4 for 
adults and Level 3 for children indicate "ideal" participation. 

Family Participation Variable: 

Level 7 = "Ideal" participation: ECE, Parenting, and ABE 

Level 6 = Any child participating in ECE / any parent with ABE only 

Level 5 = Any child participatmg in ECE / any parent with parenting only 

Level 4 = No child participatmg m ECE / any parent with parenting and ABE 

Level 3 = No child participating in ECE / any parent with ABE only 

Level 2 = No child participating m ECE / any parent with parentmg only 

Level 1 = Any child participatmg in ECE 

Level 0 = No children or aduUs participating in any core services 



Child Participation Variable: 

Level 3 = ECE and at least one aduU with parenting and ABE 
Level 2 = ECE and at least one aduU with parenting 
Level 1 = ECE core services only; no adult with parenting 
Level 0 = No core services reported 



Adult Participation Variable: 

Level 4 = Parenting and ABE and at least one child with ECE 
Level 3 = Parentmg and ABE but no child with ECE 
Level 2 = ABE core services only 
Level 1 = Parentmg core services only 
Level 0 = No core services reported 



In fully implemented projects, we would hope to see a high percentage of participants at 
the ideal levels. On the other hand, a lower level of participation does not necessarily indicate 
a problem with the progr?' design or implementation-it could simply mean that participants are 
not yet attending or are not fully integrated into aU core services. Level 0 does not mean that 
no services exist; rather it means that a given family was not recorded as having received any 
of the services during the reporting period. 

Family Level of Participation. The percentage of aduUs, children, and families at 
different levels of participation for the 1989-90 program year are presented in the top, middle, 
and bottom parts of Exhibit 6.5 (additional details are presented in Appendix I). Clearly, the 
percentages of adults, children, and families who participate fully in aU Even Start core services 
is lower than would be expected if all projects were fully implemented and all families had been 
in the project long enough to have received core services during the reporting period. 
Nonetheless, the bottom part of the exhibit shows that 40% of families were at the ideal, and 
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hence fiiUest, level of participation: these families had a child in ECE, an adult in parenting 
education, and an adult in ABE. The next most common level of participation for families is 
Level 5: 27% of families were at this level in which a child is in ECE and an adult receives 
parenting education but not ABE. Other family levels of participation are much less common, 
each accounting for less than 10% of the families. If levels 5 to 7 are combined, it can be seen 
that at least one adult and one child participated in some type of Even Start core services in 72 % 
of families. On the other hand, no core services were received by any child or adult in 5 % of 
Even Start families. 

Adult Level of Participation. The top portion of Exhibit 6.5 shows that 91 % of Even 
Start families had an adult that participated in some form of core service (adult levels 1 to 4), 
that 82 % of Even Start families had an adult that participated in parenting education (adult levels 

1, 3, 4), and that 57% of Even Start families had an adult that participated in ABE (adult levels 

2, 3, 4). No core services were received by any adult in 9% of Even Start families. 

Child Level of Participation. The middle portion of Exhibit 6.5 shows that 78 % of Even 
Start families had a child that participated in ECE (chUd levels 1 to 3), and that 41 % of families 
had a child that participated at the fullest level of implementation (ECE plus a parent with 
parenting education and ABE). No core services were received by any child in 21 % of Even 
Start families. 

Reasons for Less than Ideal Levels of Participation. There are a number of reasons 
why core services do not appear to be ftilly implemented for all participants based on 
participation levels determined as of 31 May 1990. First, the end of the first "reporting year" 
was only eight months after the Even Start grants were awarded in October of 1989. During 
the fall and winter of 1989, many projects focused on hiring and training staff and recruiting 
families. Hence, the delivery of core services did not begin until some months after award of 
the grant Second, defining participation at one point in the arbitrarily determined "reporting 
year" does not take into account variations in how program services were offered, as well as 
when, during the year, core services were implemented and when, during the course of program 
operations, a given family started receiving core services. Exhibit 6.6 displays some of the 
variations typical in the first year of program operations which would lead to a less than "ideal" 
level of participation. 

Example A in Exhibit 6.6 shows how a project offering parenting education and ABE in 
sequence rather than concurrently would not be rq)resented in the "ideal" participation categories 
if the end of the reporting year canie before ABE was offered, even though all families received 
complete core services over the course of their involvement with Even Start. Another likely 
configuration of events which would affect levels of participation is depicted by example B. The 
family begins parenting education and ECE core services before the end of the "reporting year," 
but does not begin receiving ABE core services until the beginning of a new "school year," 
Families in examples A and B would be recorded as Level 5 in the first year but would be 
recorded as Level 7 in the next reporting year. 
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Exhibit 6*5. Levels of Participation in Even Start Core Services (1989-90 Program Year) 



In some cases, projects have added services to cover family situations not covered by the 
original program plans. Example C of Exhibit 6.6 represents, for example, a case in which 
ECE services may have only been available for preschool children, leaving a family with a six- 
year-old child without ECE services. In the next program year, after-school core services were 
developed to bring older children more ftilly into the program. Families with this configuration 
would be recorded as Level 4 for the 1989-90 program year. 

Scheduling services for parents was listed as a barrier to implementation by some projects. 
Example D of Exhibit 6.6 illustrates a case in which working parents, recruited from an ABE 
class, may not have been able to get involved in parenting education classes until a schedule was 
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1989-90 Reporting Year 



1990-91 Rqwrtiiig Year 




available which met their needs. Families with this configuration would be recorded as Level 
6 for the 1989-90 program year. 

Proj«*-Level Variation in Core Service Participation. It was reported above that 40 % 
of the families enrolled in Even Start participated in all three core services (parenting, ABE, and 
ECE) during the 1989-90 program year. However, because of differences in the speed with 
which projects implemented core services and differences in the commitment of family members 
to full participation in Even Start services, there are large differences among Even Start projects 
in the degree to which families participated. 

Exhibit 6.7 shows, for each of 63 projects, the percentage of families that were at the 
ideal level of participation, i.e., they participated in all three core services. In tliis and in 
subsequent exhibits describing project-level participation, the 63 projects are ordered from the 
highest to the lowest percentage of ideal participation. It can be seen that three projects had all 
families at the fullest level of participation, and the majority of projects reported that the 
percentage of families j iarticipating in all three core services was higher than the overall rate of 
40 % -nearly half of the projects had more than 60 % full participation. On the other hand, eight 
projects had no families that participated in all core services. 

Project-level distributions of participation are presented separately for each of the three 
core services in Exhibit 6.8 (for adult basic education), Exhibit 6.9 (for early childhood 
education), and Exhibit 6. 10 (for parenting education). As was the case for ideal participation, 
there is wide project-to-project variation in the percentage of families that participate in the 
individual core services. It was r^re for families to exhibit a lack of participation in any core 
service. Only two projects reported that more than 30% of their families received no core 
services during the 1989-90 program year. 

Adult basic education was the core service with the greatest amount of variability in 
implementation: across all projects only 57% of families had at least one adult who participated 
in ABE. When examined on a project-by-project basis (Exhibit 6.8), it can be seen that there 
is great variation among projects in the percentage of families that participated in ABE. Since 
the projects ar presented in the same order as in Exhibit 6.8, it is clear that the projects with 
low rates of ideal partic^ation are, in many cases, those with low levels of ABE (e.g., projects 
1-7, 9, and 10-15). Twenty-nine projects delivered ABE to 80% or more of their families, 
while 14 projects delivered ABE to 20% or less. 

Early childhood education was received by at least one child in 78% of all Even Start 
families. Exhibit 6.9 shows the percentage of families participating in early childhood education 
on a project-by-project basis. Participation levels were higher than for adult basic education 
with 37 projects delivering, ECE to 80% or more of their families, while only one project 
delivered ECE to 20% or fewer families. 

Finally, parenting education was the most-commonly received core service. Parenting 
education was received by at least one adult in 82% of all families. Exhibit 6.10 shows that, 
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Exhibit 6.7 Percent of Families by Project Participating in All Three Core Services (1989- 
90 Program Year) 
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Exhibit 6.8 Percent of Families by Project with at least One Adult in Adult Basic 
Education (1989-90 Program Year) 
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on the project-level, only two projects delivered Darenting education to 20% or fewer of their 
families, while 43 projects delivered parenting education to 80% or more of their families. 
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CHAPTER? 



CONCLUSIONS ABOUT EVEN START IN THE 1989-90 PROGRAM YEAR 



In the first program year (1989-90), Even Start projects were generally successful at 
recruiting families from the intended population, at settmg up collaborative arrangements, and 
at designing and implementing projects that offered core services (parenting education services, 
adult basic education services, early childhood education services), a wide range of support 
services (e.g., transportation, child care), and many different special activities (e.g., field trips, 
social events). On the other hand, 1989-90 was a start-up year for all Even Start projects, and 
many implementation problems were encountered, including difficulties with cooperating 
agencies, problems finding staff, lack of transportation, and difficulties recruiting families. Of 
all Even Start households, 82% had at least one aduh who participated in parenting education, 
57% had at least one adult who participated in adult basic education, and 78% had at least one 
child participate in early childhood education. However, only 40% of all Even Start families 
participated in all three core services, and 5% of aU Even Start families did not participate in 
any core services. These percentages vaiy greatly from project to project. 



CONCLUSIONS ABOUT EVEN START PARTICIPANTS 



Seventy-one of the 73 Cohort 1 Even Start grantees reported on the status of their 
projects during the eight-month period from the time they received their initial grant in October 
1989 through the end of May 1990. During this period. Even Start projects provided services 
to over 2,800 families containing about 4,500 adults and 4,800 children^ 

Based on the data reported from the 1989-90 program year, it is clear that Even Start 
projects are serving the targeted population. The requirements for entry to Even Start during 
its first year were that the family have a child between the ages of one and seven, that an adult 
in the household be eligible for adult basic education, and that the family live in a Chapter 1 
elementaiy school attendance area, AU of the participating Even Start households had at least 
one child between the ages of one and seven, 78% of the adults who participated in Even Start 
core services did not complete high school, and 71 % of Even Start families had an income under 
$10,000. The Even Start population can be further described as follows: 



'More families were served but projects did not keep records on all families during the 1989- 
90 start-up year. 
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• 50% of Even Start families describe themselves as couples with children, 
40% are single parents, and 10% have extended families or other living 
arrangements. 

• 52% of Even Start families report job wages as their primary source of 
financial support, while 48% report that government assistance is their 
primary source of support. 

• Most adults in Even Start are between the ages of 22-29 (47%) and 30-39 
(33%). Only 11% are 21 years old or younger. 

• 82% of Even Start adults are female, 18% are male, 

• 39% of Even Start adults are white, 35% are black, 15% are Hispanic, 
7% are Native American, and 3% are Asian or Pacific Islander. 

• English is the primary language of 79% of Even Start adults, while 
Spanish is the primary language for 15%. 

• About half of the children in Even Start households had some educational 
experience prior to entry into Even Start (15% Head Start, 11% other 
preschool, 19% Kindergarten, 11% primary school). 

• 4% of the adults and 7% of the children served by Even Start are 
identified as having disabilities. 

CONCLUSIONS ABOUT THE IMPLEMENTATION OF EVEN START PROJECTS 

Over $14 million was spent to fund 73 Even Start projects operated by local education 
agencies in the fall of 1989. About half of the projects were in urban areas and half were in 
rural areas. Almost half were in the South, with the remainder roughly equally split between 
the Northeast, Midwest, and West. This distribution is not surprising given that generally, only 
two Cohort 1 projects were awarded in any state, one urban project and one rural project, and 
that the South has many more states than the other Census regions. 



Recruiting 

One of the first tasks of Even Start grantees was to recruit families. Many different 
recruitment strategies were used, including (in order of rqwrted success) home visits, referrals 
by public schools or other agencies, personal telephone contacts, targeted mailings, and the mass 
media. About one-third of the projects set stricter eligibility requirements than mandated by the 
law. This was done by targeting families with children of certain ages. 
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In the process of recruiting families, projects made frequent use of tests and other formal 
and informal instruments for diagnosis, screening, and evaluation of adults and children. Over 
50% of the projects assessed the basic skill levels of adults and 35% of the projects tested 
children. This type of testing was done for programmatic purposes--it was not mandated as part 
of the national evaluation. 



Core Services Delivered 

The primary purpose of Even Start is to integrate early childhood education and adult 
education for parents into a unified program. To this end, all even Start projects are required 
to provide three "core services" for the education or instruction of adults and children: (1) 
parenting education services that assist parents in developing the capacity to function as teachers 
for their children; (2) adult basic education services that develop literacy skills of parents; and 
(3) early childhood education services that meet early education needs of children. As specified 
in the law, core services can be provided either by staff funded tlirough Even Start or by staff 
funded by cooperating agencies. In addition to the three core services. Even Start projects are 
required to provide educational and instructional services that involve parents and their children 
in joint activities. 

Parenting Education Services, Even Start projects provided a wide range of parenting 
education services including behavior management, child development, assistance with other 
social service agencies, the role of parents in education, school routines, health and nutrition, 
buildmg parental self-esteem, and life skills. Each of these different types of parenting education 
was provided by at least 80% of the projects. About half of the Even Start projects provided 
parenting education directly, about 25% shared provision with a cooperating agency, and only 
5% to 10% delegated provision of parenting education to a cooperating agency. 

Adult Education Services. Over 90% of the projects reported that they provided 
services to prepare adults to attain a GED, about 80% provided services in adult basic education 
and adult secondary education, and 54% of the projects provided ESL services to adults. The 
locus of responsibility for providing adult education services differs markedly from the locus of 
responsibility for providing parenting education services. Whereas most of the latter services 
were provided directly by Even Start grantees, only about 25% to 30% of the Even Start 
projects provided adult education directly. Another 10% to 20% shared responsibility for adult 
education with a cooperating agency, and about 30% delegated fiill responsibility for the 
provision of aduU education to an external agency. 

Early Childhood Education Services. Children in Even Start projects were provided 
with a range of early childhood education services. Three different preschool options were used 
with many projects using combinations of the three: (1) over 60% of the projects enrolled some 
of their pre-K children in Head Start, (2) almost 40% of the projects enrolled some of their 
children in a Chapter 1 pre-K program, and (3) almost 80% provided some other preschool 
option. For children old enoug": to enter the public schools, 76% of the projects participated 
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in joint planning activities with the public schools, and hence included kindergarten as an Even 
Start service, and about 60% provided early childhood education services to children under eight 
years of age who were in primary grades, again through the vehicle of joint planning with the 
public schools. 

Very few of the early childhood education services were provided directly by Even Start- 
ahnost all were provided by cooperating agencies. This is not surprising given the high cost of 
such services and their general availability through cooperating agencies. 



Adult/Child Services DeUvered 

Ahnost all of the Even Start projects (over 90%) rq)orted that they delivered a wide 
range of joint parent/child activities, including reading and story telling, developing readiness 
slcills, social development and play, development of gross motor skills, work with numbers, and 
arts/crafts. More than 80% of the projects also reported adult/child activities in the areas of 
health nutrition, and writing. About 60% of the projects reported computer-related activities for 
adults and children. 



Support Services Delivered 

Even Start projects used funds to provide many different kinds of support services 
designed to enable families to participate in the core services. Transportation to and from core 
services was the support service mentioned most frequently (by 82% of the projects). Many 
other support services were reported by over half of the projects, including referrals for 
employment and mental health services, family advocacy assistance, child care, counseling, 
nutrition, health care, aid for battered women, handicap care, meals, and aid for chemical 
dependency. Many of the support services (especially transportation, child care and care for the 
handicapped) were provided with Even Start funds, while others (such as health care and ckild 
protective services) were provided by cooperating agencies. The legislation requires that support 
services be obtained from existmg providers, whenever possible, to ensure that Even Start 
projects avoid duplicating services already available and use their funds to step in and furnish 
more immediate support services. 



Special Activities 

In addition to providing core and support services, Even Start projects held other periodic 
or one-time events-special activities- to recruit families, recognize family accomplishments, etc. 
The most common special activities were field trips to libraries, museums, zoos, or farms 
(provided by 77% of the projects), and social events such as family potluck dinners and 
celebrations to reward and recognize program participants for their accomplishments (59%). 




Cooperative Arrangements 

Even Start projects are required to establish cooperative arrangements with other 
agencies, where possible, to avoid duplicatiiiig services offered. Collaboration and cooperative 
arrangements were, indeed, a key focus of the Cohort 1 projects. During the 1989-90 program 
year, Even Start projects were involved in 869 cooperative arrangements to provide core 
services. The most frequent types of cooperating organizations were "other departments and 
programs within the public schools," "local, county, state or tribal agencies," "postsecondary 
institutions," "other community-based organizations," and "Head Start." Several different 
decision-making mechanisms were used by Even Start and cooperating agencies, the most 
common being informal agreements. 

As was noted earlier. Even Start projects generally took advantage of the fact that adult 
education and early childhood education services exist in most communities, and arranged for 
these core services to be provided through cooperating agencies. On the other hand. Even Start 
projects often used their own funds to design and deliver parentmg education and adult/child 
activities, smce these services are not generally available from other sources. 

Even Start projects also entered into cooperative arrangements for the provision of a wide 
range of support services, mcluding counseling, transportation, health care, child care, meals, 
employment referrals, family advocacy, and nutrition counseling. Typically, the cooperating 
agencies provided support services so that families could participate in core services delivered 
by Even Start. The most frequent cooperating agencies for support services were the same types 
of agencies that provided core services. 



Implementation Problems and Solutions 

Even Start projects reported several barriers to project implementation. The most 
common-each reported by at least one-third of the projects-were: (J) problems related to 
communication and coordination with cooperating agencies; (2) difficulties in the recruitment, 
retention and motivation of families; (3) lack of transportation for Even Start families; and (4) 
problems in recruiting and training staff and coping with high staff turnover. Solutions to the 
problem of communicating with cooperating agencies usually involved substantial face-to-face 
contact. Problems in recruiting and motivating families were addressed by ensuring 
confidentiality, providing incentives for attendance, and including parents in setting agendas. 
Transportation problems were addressed in a variety of ways-by working with cooperating 
agencies, running carpools, and paying for transportation. Finally, staffing problems were 
solved by providing training, using paraprofessionals, and hiring consultants. 

Several other implementation problems were listed by 10 or more projects, including an 
absence of program models and guidelines, a lack of space and facilities, difficulties scheduling 
program services, requirements of the evaluation, funding problems, and a lack of child care. 
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Suggestions about the Law and Regulations 

Almost half of the projects suggested that the criteria for eligibility be made more flexible 
so that projects could serve families with children younger than one and older than eight. Some 
projects also recommended that families ought to be permitted to continue in the program after 
the adult completes the adult education component or after the youngest child reaches age eight.^ 
Still other projects were concerned that limiting services to families residing in Chapter 1 
attendance areas prevented the project from serving many families in need. Other concerns were 
that there was limited flexibility in the use of funds, and that the timing of the grant dispersal 
(in the fall of each year, when the best staff were akeady committed to other positions) made 
it difficult to get the project underway. Finally, some projects had suggestions about the 
evaluation. Some commented that the data collection imposes an undue burden and that there 
should be less emphasis on testing. On the other hand, others suggested areas of additional 
emphasis for the evaluation, e.g., the evaluators should visit all sites, the evaluation should 
include more narrative items. 



CONCLUSIONS ABOUT SERVICES RECEIVED BY EVEN START PARTICIPANTS 

The fact that Even Start projects offer a given set of services does not guarantee that 
adults and children participate. This discussion summarizes the issue of participation in Even 
Start core and support services. 

Core Services Received 

Tt should be remembered that the 1989-90 program year was the first year of 
implementation for Even Start, and it would be unrealistic to expect all projects to be able to 
fuUy, easily, and quickly implement a program as complex as Even Start. All Even Start 
families must participate in the core services of parenting education, adult education, and early 
childhood education. Just how soon after enrollment a family will reach the fullest level of 
participation in Even Start depends on the stage of program implementation, the schedule 
developed for providing core services, and the strategies used to recruit families. 

The data reported by projects for the 1989-90 program year show that 40% of the 
families were at the fullest level of participation. This means that the family had at least one 
child participating in an early childhood education program and one adult receiving both 



^As noted earlier. Congress amended the Even Start legislation in July 1991 so that children 
from birth through age seven may be served. The amendments also permit families to continue 
to participate until all family members are individually ineligible. Attainment of a GED by the 
parent will no longer make the family ineligible. 
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parenting education and adult education services. Looking at each of the core services 
individually, the following conclusions hold: 

• 82% of Even Start families had at least one adult that participated in 
parenting education. 

• 57% of Even Start families had at least one adult that participated in adult 
basic education* 

• 78% of Even Start families had at least one child that participated in early 
childhood education. 

No core services were reported for any adult or child in 5 % of families-such families may have 
enrolled in. Even Start prior to the end of the 1989-90 program year but started receivmg core 
services later. 

Project-Level Variation in Core Service Participation 

While 40% of the families enrolled in Even Start participated in aU three core seiviccs 
during the 1989-90 program year, differences in the speed with which individual projects 
implemented core services and differences in the commitment of family members to full 
participation in Even Start services means that there were large differences among Even Start 
projects in the degree to which families participated. Only three projects had all of their families 
at the fiiUest level of participation during the 1989-90 program year. However, the majority of 
projects reported that the percentage of families participating in all three core services was 
higher than the overall rate of 40%— nearly half of the projects had more than 60% fiill 
participation. On the other hand, eight projects had no families that participated in all core 
services. 

Adult l)asic educatio.i was the core service with the greatest amount of variability in 
implementation among projects. Twenty-nine projects delivered ABE to 80% or more of their 
families, while 14 projects delivered ABE to 20% or less- Participation levels for early 
childhood education were higher than for adult basic education: 37 projects delivered ECE to 
80% mnty, ^ their families, while only one project delivered ECE to 20% or fewer families. 
Finally, parenting education was the most-commonly received core service: 43 projects 
delivered parenting education to 80% or more of their families, while only two projects 
delivered parenting education to 20% or fewer of their families. 



Support Services Received 

The most frequently used support services were transportation (45 % of children and 44% 
ofadults), meals (39% of children and 24% of adults), and child care (33 % of children and 50% 
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of adults). Some of the other support services included counseling (9% of children and 21 % of 
adults), health care (13 % of children and 9% of adults), and several others used by 5 % or fewer 
children and adults such as translators, stipends, referrals for chemical dependency, and special 
care for handicapped family members. 

No use of support services was reported for 36% of children and 28% of adults who 
participated in Even Start core services. This does not necessarily indicate an implementation 
problem. Rather, it suggests that about a third of all adults and children who took part in Even 
Start core services in the 1989-90 program year were able to do so without the need for any 
support services. 

CONCLUSIONS ABOUT IMPLEMENTATION OF THE EVALUATION 

The national Even Start evaluation was designed to be a collaborative effort between staff 
at the U.S. Department of Education, the staff of an evaluation contractor, and the staff of each 
Even Start project. It was hoped that a greater than normal level of involvement on the part of 
Even Start grantees would benefit the evaluation through an increased investment and level of 
understanding on the part of Even Start grantees. On the other hand, this approach is 
experimental, and at the start it was unclear whether project staff would be willing to undertake 
a data collection effort and whether high quality data collection could be done by project staff. 

Specific responsibilities for the national evaluation were divided such that oversight was 
to come from the Department of Education; design, analysis, reporting, and technical assistance 
were to be provided by the evaluation contractors; and input to the design as well as data 
collection were to be provided by local Even Start projects. This differs from the typical 
approach in which all data collection is the responsibility of the evaluation contractor. To enable 
projects to undertake their responsibilities, each Even Start project was given additional grant 
fiinds which were to be used to hire a local evaluator who would help interact with the national 
evaluation, assist with data collection, and design and conduct local evaluation activities. 

Staff from each Even Start project were involved in an early design meeting where 
feedback was obtained on drafts of the NEIS, and where a working group of Even Start Project 
directors and local evaluators was established. Subsequent drafts of the NEIS forms were shared 
first with the working group, and then with all project directors and local evaluators. Training 
sessions in administering the data collection instruments were held for all Even Start projects, 
and additional feedback on forms and on data collection problems was provided through formal 
meetings and through telephone calls from the evaluation contractors. 

At this point, it is not possible to draw firm conclusions about the utility of this approach 
to conducting a national evaluation. However, on the basis of the first year of experience, the 
following observations can be made: 
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The national evaluation was funded about four months after the Even Start 
grants were made. This led to a somewhat slow start-up for the 
evaluation. During this period, the role of the local evaluators was 
unclear. 

The data collection is being done by local staff with a wide range of 
backgrounds. In some cases, local evaluators do the data collection. In 
others, local evaluators have trained other project staff to do the data 
collection. In still other projects, the local evaluators have an advisory 
role, and primary responsibility for data collection resides with other 
project staff. 

Many projects are comfoitable with their role as data collectors and are 
able to turn in what appears to be high-quality data accordmg to the time 
schedules set forth for the evaluation. Other projects clearly need 
substantial assistance in complying with the requirements of the 
evaluation, and several projects were not able to provide data according 
to the hoped-for timetable. During the first year, the timing of data 
collection was complicated by the fact that final data collection 
instruments were not available until October 1990 and had to be completed 
retrospectively. The timing of project reports in subsequent reporting 
periods will provide better feedback on the extent to which projects can 
provide data in a timely manner. 

Most local projects have been cooperative and interested; a few have not 
been enthusiastic. Notwithstanding the addition of funds for collaborating 
with the evaluation, a few grantees felt that participation in evaluation 
activities was outside the main function of Even Start local staff. 

Most Even Start projects have availed themselves of the evaluation 
technical assistance that is provided by the evaluation contractors. 

Data describing the characteristics of Even Start participants, projects, and 
services have, in fart, b^ i submitted by almost all projects (details on 
response rates are presented in Chapter 3). 

No firm evidence is available yet on the quality of the data collected by 
local staff, although they appear satisfactory at this point. 
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EVEN START 

NATIONAL EVALUATION 
INFORMATION SYSTEM 



I 



FORM IB: FAMILY INFORMATION 

PART B. PARENT-CHILD INTERACTIONS AND PARENT AS A TEACHER 



FAMILY CODE 



TXEEm 



0 



A A 

B B 1 

C C 2 

D n 3 

E E 4 

F P 5 



H H 

I I 

J J 

K K 

L L 

M M 

N N 

O O 

P P 

Q Q 

R R 

S S 

T T 

U U 

V V 

w w 

X X 

Y Y 
Z Z 



G G 6 



0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 8 6 

9 9 9 



Target adult & child 
identificatiou letters: 



O a 

O b 

O C 

O d 

O e 



O z 
O y 
O X 
O w 

O V 



O u 

O t 

O a 

O r 

O q 



Be sure that the family 
code and the individual 
code letters of the target 
adult and child are 
entered correctly in the 
appropriate boxes on this 
page. Do not write any 
names on this form. 



Reporting 
Period: 



O December 
O June 



O 1990 
O 1991 
O 1992 
O 1993 



The following questions should be answered by the target adult who is the 
primary adult recipient of Even Start services in this family 

The questions in this interview focus on a target child who has been 
selected prior to the interview (as described in the instructions). Use the 
target child's name where the question says (child's name). 

The format of the interview is such that the questions and response choices 
can be read to the parent; they do not, however, need to be read verbatim. 
The statements in italics are addressed to the interviewer and should not be 
read to the parent. When the response choices are printed in italics, they 
should not be read to the parent (questions 2 and 3). 

In question 8, school refers to elementary school. The questions which follow 
address high school, and post high school education. 



Public reporting barden for thiB coliection of inforaation is estimated to average 0.5 hours per response, 
including the time for revievrto* instructions, searchiiig existing data sources, gathering and 
maintaining the data needed, and completing and reviewing the collection of information. 
StrA comments regarding this burden estimate or tny other aspect of tWs collection of information, 
mcldding sugi^stions for reducijag this burden, to the U.S. Department of Education, Information 
Management and Compliance Diviaion, Washington, B.C. 20202-4661; and to the OflBce of Management 
and Budget, Papervwnrik Seduction Prefect 1876*0049, Washington, D.C. 20503. BKpires 7/31/93 



FORM IB: PART B. PARENT- CHILD INTERACTIONS 

AND PARENT AS A TEACHER 



I am going to ask you several questioas about (child's name). 



1. Here is a list of household tasks that children sometimes help with. Please tell me 
how often (child's name) helped with each of these tasks in the last month. 
Read response choices to parent and mark one oval for each item. 







Child 




Once 


On a 






Too YounE 


Never 


or Twice 


Regular Basis 


a. 


Clean or peel food for a meal 


O 


O 


O 


O 


b. 


Mix or stir foods 


O 


o 


O 


O 


c. 


Find food on shelves at the grocery store for you 


o 


o 


o 


o 


d. 


Take the dishes off the table after xneala 


o 


o 


o 


o 


e. 


Put clean clothes into the right drawers or shelves 


o 


o 


o 


o 



2. About how often do you read stories to (child's name) ? 
O J*. Every day O c. Once a week 

O b. At least 3 times a week O d. Less than once a week 



Do not read rttporuet. 
Mark appropriate category. 

O e. Never 



3. About how many children's books are there in your home that (child's name) can look at? 
O a. None O c. 3 to 9 books Do not read responses. 

Ob. 1 or 2 books O d. 10 or more books 

4. Which of the following do you have in your home for (child's name) to look at or read ? «^ 

that apply. 



O a. Magazines 
O b. Newspapers 



O c. T.V. Guide 
O d. Comic books 



O e. Other reading matenal 
i.e., Bibles, catalogs 



"O.'^'ril read you a list of things children can play vrith. Tell me vwhich ones you have in your home. 



a. Crayons and paper 

b. Scissors 

c. Scotch tape, paste or stapler 

d. Pu2zle9 

e. Old picture catalogs, like Sears, to read and cut up 

f. . Paint or magic marker 

g. Clay or playdough 

h. "Put together" toys like Tinkertoys. hefSOB or beads for stringins: 

i. Hammer and nails with some wood scraps 
j. Yain, thread and cloth scraps fbr knitting or Mwing 
k . Make believe toys out of milk cartons, tin cans or egg cartons 
1. Plants of his/her own in a pot or garden 



Child 
Too Young 

O 
O 
O 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



Yes 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



No 
O 

o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
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6. ril read you a list of things children learn as they grow up. Tell me which of them you 



hpivp hfilperi (rhild's nnme) with in the past month. 


Child 


Yes, 


No. 




Too Young 


Helped 


Did not help 


a. Nursery rhymes or songs 


O 


O 


O 


b. Colors 


O 


O 


O 


c. Shapes, such as circle, squares or triangles 


o 


O 


O 


d. To write his/her name 


o 


O 


o 


e. To remember your address and telephone number 


o 


O 


o 


f. To count things 


o 


O 


o 


g. To recognize numbers in books 


o 


O 


o 


h. To say the "abc's" 


o 


O 


o 


i. To recognize letters in books 


o 


O 


o 


j. To read words on signs or in books 


o 


O 


o 


k. Ideas like "big-little", "up-down", "before -after" 


o 


O 


o 



7. I'll read you a list of things chat parents and children sometimes talk about or do together. 
How often do you or your spouse/partner do any of these things with (child's name) ? 





Child 




Once / 


Once / 








Too 




Twice a 


Twice a 


Raro]v, 






Young 


Daily 


Week 


Month 


If Ever 


Ncs or 


a. Talk with child about school activities or events 


O 


O 


O 


O 


O 


o 


b. Talk with child about things studied in school 


o 


o 


o 


O 


o 


o 


c, Talk with child about his/her problems 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


d. Talk with child about expectations for school 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


performance 














e. Talk with child about future plans and goals 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


f. Listen to child read 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


Ask only if child is in primary grades: 














g. Help child with homework 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


h. Check to see if homework is done 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 


o 



8. How well do you think (child's name) will do in school? Do you think (child s name) 
will do: Read response choices to parent Mark only one oval 
O a. Very well O c. About average O e. Very poorly 

O b. Well O d. Poorly O f Don't know 



9. How likely do you think it is thd (child's name) will graduate from high school? 

Do you think (child's name) is: Read response choices to parent Mark only one oval 

O a. Very likely to graduate from high school O c. Not very likely to graduate 

O b. Somewhat likely O d. Probably will not graduate from high 

school 

ErJc 24S 



Ask only if the answer to #S was (a) or (bh 

10. What is the highest you think (child's name) will get in school ? Mark highest choice. 

O a. Do you think (b/iiWs name) wLll graduate firom college ? 

If YES: O b. Do you think (child's name) will attend graduate scbooi after college {for 
example to become a doctor or lawyer) ? 

If NO: O c. Do you think (child s name) will go to vocational, trade or business school after 
high schcol ? 

If NO: O d. Do you tiank (child's name) will graduate from high school but wont go any 
further in school 7 

11. Here are some statements about children. I will read each statement and then I want you to tell 
me if you agree strongly, agree somewhat^ disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly. 

Think of (child s name) when answering. Hera is one for practice. Til read the statement: 

All children need hugs sometimes. 

Do you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly with 
that statement ? OK. Let's go on with the rest of the statements. 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Refused 

Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly Don't Know 

a. Much of my child's learning will take place 

before he/she enters kindergarten or first O O O O O 
grade. 

b. My child needs to play with me. O O O O O 

c. Playing with my child makes me feel restless. O O O O O 

d. It is hard for me to tell when my child has O O O O O 
learned something. 

e. It is difficult for me to think of things to say O O O O O 
to my child during play. 

f. Playing with my child improves the child's O O O O O 
behavior. 

g. More of my child's learning at this age takes 

place by watching people and things rather O O O O O 

than being told. 



It is difficult for me to stay interested when 
playing with my child. 



O O O O O 

i. I scold my child when (he/she) doesn't learn. O O O O O 



j. I imitate my child's speech when we play so ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

that the child understands. 

k. My child learns by playing with other children. O O O O O 

1. If we play wlienever my child wants to, O O O O O 

not much ieanung will take place* 
m. My child's education is the responsibility of q q q q O 

our family. 

i. I really like to teach my child something new. O O O O O 
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SERVICE TO CHILDREN ALONE TO DEVELOP OR ENHANCE 
CHILD LEARNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
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SERVICE TO ADULTS ALONE TO FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
ENHANCING PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIPS 
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EVEN START 
NATIONAL EVALUATION INFORMATION SYSTEM 

PARXni 
PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 



Part in of NEIS consists of one form (Form HI) with six sections (A through F). The purpose of 
Form III is to gather program implementation information for each Even Start project The 
information gathered will be used to generate a national profile of Even Start programs. 

The purpose of this form is to document what programs actually do rather than what they planned 
to do. Form HI is to be completed twice a year. The two reporting periods are June 1 - November 
30 and December 1 - May 31. Reports are due December 15 and June IS. 



It is expected that the Even Start project director and/or evaluator would be responsible for 
completing Form HL However, several of the items require that data be gathered from other 
cooperating agencies and from various records maintained by the project (e.g., records on services 
provided, records of expenditures). 



Program Code: 



Reporting Period: to 



Public reporting burden for this collection of information is estimated to average 8 hours 
per response, including the time for reviewing instructions, searching existing data 
sources, gathering and maintaining the data needed, and completing and reviewing the 
collection of information. Send comments regarding this burden estimate or any other 
aspect of this collection of information, including suggestions for reducing this burden, 
to the U.S. Department of Education, Information Management and Compliance 
Division, Washington, D.C. 20202-4651; and to the Office of Management and Budget, 
Paperwork Reduction Project 1875-0049* Washington, D.C. 20503. 

(♦ Expires 7/31/93) 
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NEISPARim: PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 



FQRMmA: CHARACTERISTICS OF CORE PROGRAM SERVICES OFFERED 

1. Check all of the types of core services delivered in the past reporting period. Report 

services provided directly by Even Start staff and by staff working for cooperating agencies 
separately. (Check all that apply.) 



(A) (B) 

Provided Provided 
by Even Start by cooperating 
agencies 

la. Activities involving the parent and child together 

1. reading and storytelling □ n 

2. writing □ □ 

3. working with numbers (e.g., counting) O □ 

4. computer activities □ g 

5. arts and crafts □ □ 

6. readiness skills (e.g., shapes, colors) □ n 

7. gross motor play □ g 

8. social development and play □ □ 

9. health and nutrition □ n 
10. other, specify 

□ □ 

□ □ 



lb. Parenting activities without children present 

1. behavior management □ g 

2. child development □ □ 

3. assistance with other social 

service agencies □ □ 

4. parent role in education □ □ 

5. school routines □ g 

6. health and nutrition □ q 

7. building parent self esteem □ □ 

8. life skills □ □ 

9. other, specify 

□ □ 

□ □ 
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(A) (B) 

Provided Provided 
by Even Start by cooperating 
agencies 

Ic. Adult education services 

1. adult basic education (CM) □ □ 

2. adult basic education (5-8) □ □ 

3. adult secondary education (9-12) □ □ 

4. GED preparation «^ □ □ 

5. ESL □ □ 

6. other, specify 

□ □ 

□ □ 



Id. Early childhood education services 
provided by teachers other 
than parents 

1. Head Start □ 
Z Chapter 1 preldndergarten □ 

3. preschool □ □ 

4. Idndergarten □ □ 

5. primary □ □ 

6. other, specify 

□ □ 

□ □ 



le. If there are other services that are significant to 

the central purpose of your program, please list below. 
Note: support services are addressed in item 5 
of Form mB. 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



ERIC 
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2. For what tenn of the year are core services offered? (Check only one for each core area. 
If core services in any one area are oQ^ered for different terms for subgroups of 
participants, check "other term" and explain below. See Instructions for a fuller 
explanation.) 



Year Regular Other 

round school term 

a. Activities involving the 

parent and child together □ □ □ 

b. Parenting activities without □ □ □ 
children present 

c. Adult education □ □ □ 

d. Early childhood □ □ □ 



If you checked "other term" for any of the previous four items (a-d), please describe the 
time of year core services are offered, or variations in terms for groups of participants, in 
the space below. 



3. Provide a brief description of the typical patterns of core services (frequeLcy, duration, 
setting) for the parent and child together and for parent education without children 
present For example, a typical week might include three center-based activities of two 
hours each for parents alone combined with a one hour home visit involving both the 
child and the parent 
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4. List any commonly available curricula^ curriculum materials, or instructional programs 

which are a significant component of Even Start core services including those items used 
by cooperating agencies. List materials under the appropriate heading. 



a. Activities involving the parent and child together (e.g., PACE, HIPPY, Parents as 
Teachers, Mother-Child Home Program) 



b. Parenting activities without children present (e.g., Systematic Training for Effective 
Parenting; Good Beginnings: Parenting in the Early Years; The First Three Years of 



Life) 
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c. Adult education (e.g., Adult Performance Level, MOTHERREAD, Laubach Way to 
Reading) 



d. Early childhood (e.g., Bank Street; High/Scope; Early Prevention of School Failure) 
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NEISPARXm: PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 



FORM niB: SUPPORT SERVICES AND OTHER SPECIAL ACnVITIES 



5, Check all types of support services made available in the current reporting period. Report 
services provided directly by Even Start sta£f and by staff working for cooperating agencies 
separately. (Check all that apply). 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g- 
h. 



J- 



m. 

n. 
o. 



transportation 
custodial childcare 
health care 
meals 

nutrition assistance 
mental health referral 
referrals for employment 
advocacy assistance with 
government agencies 
counseling 

child protective services 

referrals for screening or 

treatment for chemical 

dependency 

referrals for services to 

battered women 

special care for handicapped 

family member 

par^^r; stipend 

translators 

other, specify 



(A) 
Provided by 
Even Start 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



(B) 
Provided by 
cooperating agencies 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



6. List any special Even Start activities (e.g., a one-time family movie night) involving parents 
and children together during the current reporting period. Briefly describe the purpose of 
each activity. 



a. 
b. 



Activity Purpose 
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NEISPARTIH: PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 
FORM mo RECRUITMENT, SCREENING, ASSESSMENT 

7. Which strategies were most successful for recruiting eligible participants during the current 
reporting period? (Check up to three strategies which resulted in the most participants.) 

□ mass media 

□ targeted mailings in attendance area 

□ personal phone contact in attendance area 

□ home visits in attendance area 

□ referrals by public school 

□ referrals by Head Start 

□ referrals by other agency (e.g., welfare, JTPA) 

□ other, specify 

□ no recruiting activities were conducted during the current reporting period 

8. Does your program have a special focus which results in eligibility requirements which are 
more specific than those in the Even Start law or regulations (c.g., only serve 3-4 year 
olds, adults with limited English proficiency)? 

□ yes □ no 

If the answer is yes, list the criteria used for including adults and children in the project. 



9. Which of the following steps were included in formal screening of participants (prior to 
enrollment)? (Check all that apply.) 

□ orientation 

□ verification of eligibility 

□ assessing basic skills of adults 

□ testing children 

□ contact with other agencies involved with family 

□ counseling 

□ other, specify 

□ no screening was conducted during the current reporting period 
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10* List any tests or fonnal assessment instruments (other than those required by NEIS) 
that are used in the program. Indicate the primaiy purpose of each instrument 



Adult Instruments 

Title, Form, Edition, Lcvek 



Primary Function 

□ diagnoitjc D Kreeninf/pUccment □ profnm cvaluatioD 

□ diagnostic G icmning/pUca&ent □ program evaluation 

□ diagnostic □ acmning/piacemcnt □ program evaluation 

□ diagnoatic D icreening/pUcaoeat D program evaluation 



Child Instruments: Ages 1*2 
Title, Form, Edition, Levels 



Primaiy Function 

D diagnostic Q acreening/placemcQt D program evaluation 
D diagnottic D acreening/pUcemeni D program evaluation 
G diagnostic D acrBening/placaDent D program evaluation 
D diagnostic D screemng/ptaccment D program evaluation 



Child Instruments: Ages 3-5 
Title, Form, Edition, Levels 



Primary Function 

□ diagnostic □ •creemng/pUcemeQt □ program eviluation 
D diagnostic D icrpenmg/plaocmcin D {wxkgram evaluation 

□ diagnostic □ ftarenrng/pUocmeot □ program evaluation 

□ diagnostic □ screen ing/pUcemeni G program evaluation 



Child Instruments: Ages 6-7 
Title, Form, Edition, Levels 



Primary Function 

D diagnostic D sovening/pUcemeot □ program evaluation 

□ diagnostic □acreening/pUcementn program evaluation 

□ diagnostic □ scrccning/pUcemcnt □ program evaluation 

□ diagnostic □ satemng/pUoaneiit □ program evaluation 



24ti 
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10a. If you use any locally-developed or informal instruments, please check their primaiy 
purpose: 

Primary Function 

a. Adult instruments □ diA||io»tic □ tcnaung/pUctmaH □ prognin cvsIuatioD 

b. Child instruments: Ages 1-2 □ diafoottic □ tcmiiiiif/t)Uccment □ prognm evsiuaUon 
C. Child Instruments: AgOS 3-5 □ dUinottic □ scmtung/pUceacDt □ proimn cviluation 
d. Child Instruments: Ages 6-7 □ diignotUc □ icrcciiint/pUccmcnt □ program evaluation 
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NEISPARTm: PROGRAM IMPLEMENTATION 



FORMUIF: FACTORS INFLUENCING IMPLEMENTATION 



18. List major barriers that interfered with the implementation of the Even Start program. Think 
broadly about what may have served as a barrier. Examples of possible barriers include: 
problems in working with cooperating agencies, communication difficulties, scheduling 
problems, a lack of proven nodels for certain components of the Even Start program. 

Provide a brief description of bow each barrier actually interfenxl with the program 
operations. 



19. If you found a way to resolve any of the barriers listed above, please describe how you 
accomplished it. 
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20. What features of the Even Start law or regulations may need to be revised to permit more 
effective implementation? What changes would be helpful and why? 



21. For what areas or aspects of the program would you like technical assistance? 
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A A 
B B 



C 

D 

E 

P 

G 
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z z 



EVEN START national evaluation information system 

FORM IV: RECORD OF ADULT AND 
CHILD OUTCOME DATA 



Reporting O December O 1990 O 1992 
Period: O June O 1991 O 1993 




This form is designed for you to record test scores and outcome information for the target adult and 
target child in each family. Child and adult tests can be administered either by Even Start staff or 
by staff at collaborating agencies. This form should be submitted to RMC Research Corporation in 
December and Jime of each year. 

Space is provided to accommodate two adult and two child test scores within one six month reporting 
period. However, there should be an interval of at least three months between test administrations. 



Birth Date: 



Taz^get adult 
identification 
letter: o ^ 

o b 

O C 

O d 
O e 



MO DAY YR 



0 D 0 « 

It IX 

4 3*. 



REASONS FOR NOT TESTING OR 
QUESTIONABLE TEST SCORE: 

O Unable to test because ofUmited English 
O Did not complete test 
O Unable to test because of physical disability. 
Specify: | 



BAS ADULT RECEIVED GED OR HIGH SCHOOL 
DIPLOMA DURING THIS REPORTING PERIOD ? 
O Yes O No 



Test Date: 



CASAS 

O Entry 
O Other 
O Exit 



MO 


DAY 


YR 








0 0 


0 0 


0 -0 


1 1 


1 J 


I 1 


% 


2 * 


2 a 


s 


3 9r 


3 » 


4- 


4 


4 4 






5 B 


4 




6 « 


1 




7 ■» 


6 




H 8 


1^ 


1^ 


9 f 



Form: 

Reading 

Certification 
Listening 



Level: 
AA A B C 

O310 0 31 0 33 0 35 

0 311 0 32 0 34 036 

O 520 O 521 0 522 

0 51 0 53 0 55 

O 52 O 54 O 66 



Raw 
Score: 



Scaled 
Score: 



Te«t Date: 



CASAS 

O Entry 
O Other 
O Exit 



MO 


DAY 


YR 








0 10 


0 9 


0 ^iOl- 


1 --i 


1 i- 


1 U 


.:Z 


2 i 


2 :X 


•» 


3 t. 


3 


i 


:i 


4 -r-i; 


$ 


■4 








6 


:::7 




7 .7 


■4' 


t# 


8 # 






9 t 



Form: 
Heading 

Certification 

Listening 



Level: 
AA A B C 

O310 0 31 0 33 0 35 

0 311 0 32 0 34 036 

O 520 0 521 0622 

0 51 0 63 0 65 

0 52 0 64 0 66 



1 












0 0 


0 




0 


C 


0 


1 1 


1 




1 


I 


1 


2 2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


3 3 


3 








3 


4 4 


4 






4 


4 


5 5 


5 






5 


5 


6 6 


6 






6 


6 


7 7 


7 






7 


7 


8 8 


8 






6 


8 


9 9 


9 






9 


9 


Raw 


Scaled 


Score: 


Score: 


1 










0 0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


1 1 


1 




1 


I 


1 


2 


2 




2 


■■2 


2 


3 ^ iS 


3 








3 


4 'k 


4 






-4 


4 


5 m 


5 








5 


6 


€ 








6 


. 7 m- 


7 






■•7 


7 


8 m: 


8 








8 


9 W 


9 






••^9 


9 



Public reporting burden for thifl collection of information is estmiated to average 1.5 hours per responie, including the time 
for reviewing instructiong, learching eriiting data Bourcee, gathering and maintaining the data ne«ded, and completing 
and reviewing the collection of information. Send commenU regarding this burden eetimate or any other aspect of this 
collection of information, including suggestions for reducing this burden, to the U.S. Department of Education, 
Information Management and Compliance Division, Washington, D.C. 20202-4651; and to the Office of Managment and 
Budget, Paperwork Reduction Project 1876-0049, Waahington, D.C. 20503. Expires 7/31/93. 
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CHILD OUTCOME DATA 



Target chUd Birth 
identification Date: 

letter: o 2 O 

O y O 

ox o 

O W o 

O V O 



MO 


Day 


VP 








0 ^ 


0 4> 


0 ^ 


1 I 


1 1 


1 I 




2 Z 


2 A 


% 


S » 


3 t 


• 4 


4 


4 4 


8 


5 


5 5 


4 




6 ♦ 


1 




7 t 


8 


8 


« ■« 


» 


9 


9 1> 



REASONS FOR NOT TESTING 
OR QUESTIONABLE TEST SCORE: 

O Target chUd rwt old enough far testing 

O Unabk to test because ofUmited English 

O Refused to verbalize 

O Refused to do tasks I follow instructions 

O Did not pay attention to Examiner 

O Unable i o test because of physical {Usability. 



Specify: 



Test Date: 



PSI 

O Entry 
O Other 
O Exit 



PSI 

O Entry 
O Other 
O Exit 



MO 


DAY 


YR 








0 3 


0 ^ 


0 .0 


1 1 


1 1 


1 2 


« 


2 ? 


2 a 


d 


3 3 


3 3 


4 


4 


4 4 


& 


« 


5 « 


.6 




6 € 


7 


7 


7 7 


S 


S 


8 < 


9 


9 


9 i 


Test Date: 


MO 


DAY 


YB 








0 0 


0 0^ 


0 


1 1 


1 1 


1 1 


i 


2 i 


2 t 


3 


3 3 


3 3 


4 


4 


4 4 


$ 


« 


5 « 


fi 


S 


6 fi 


7 




7 7 


s 




6 d 






9 t 



Administered 
in: 

O English 
O Spanish 
O English & 
Spanish 



Adm in istered 

in: 

O English 
O Spanish 
O English & 
Spanish 



Location 
tested: 

O Home 
O Center 
O Other 



Location 
tested: 

O Home 
O Center 
O Other 



Raw 
Score: 





0 

1 . 


D 


2 


St 


3 


3 




4 




5 




e 




7 




B 




9 



Raw 

Score: 



Test Date: 



PEABODY 

O Entry 
O Other 
O Exit 



PEABODY 

O Entry 
O Other 
O Exit 



MO 


DAY 


YR 








0 0 


0 0 


0 Q 


1 i 


1 1 


1 I 


2 


2 5 


2 2 


'i 


3 :< 


3 1 


4 


4 


4 4 




1^ 


5 .5 


t 
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€ ■ i 
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.7 


7 :.7 
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9 


8 n 




$ 


9 # 



Test Date: 



MO 


DAY 


YR 








0 


0 ^ 


0 


1 


I 




It 


2 j 


2 :i=:it:. 




3 


3 - 






4 -hi 






5 .-■j 




:» 
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■1 


•i- 


7 Vf- 
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f 


« 


• f 



Administered 
in: 

O English 
O Spanish 



Administered 

in: 

O English 
O Spanish 



Location 
tested: 

O Home 
O Center 
O Other 

Form: 
O L 
O M 
O TVIP 

Location 
tested: 

O Home 
O Center 
O Other 

Form: 
O L 
O M 

O TVIP 



Raw 
Score: 



Raw 
Score: 







— 1 
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Score: 



Scaled 
Score: 
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EVALUATING PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS FOR THE 
NATIONAL EVEN START EVALUATION: 
DERIVING ESTIMATES OF EFFECT FROM REFERENCE GROUPS 

This paper proposes a procedure for using reference groups from data currently being collected as 
part of the National Evaluation and Information System (NEIS) to generate estimates of Even 
Start program effectiveness. In the paper we 

■ provide an overview of the four components of the national Even Start evaluation 
focusing on how the evaluation of effectiveness is currently conceptualized in each, 

■ provide a definition of program effects, 

■ discuss the strengths and weaknesses of three approaches for assessing 
effectiveness, 

■ outline how selected reference groups can be used to extend current plans for 
evaluating project effectiveness, 

■ discuss three implementation issues and our plans for dealing with them, and 

■ list next steps. 

Since Even Start has multiple goals, it could be evaluated in terms of several outcomes (e.g., child 
learning, adult achievement gains, improvement in child rearing practices of participating adults). 
The proposed analysis, however, is limited to measures of children's school readiness skills, as 
measured by the Preschool Inventory (PSI), and language skills, as measured by the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT-R). 
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1.0 



JUDGING EVEN START PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS IN FOUR COMPONENTS OF 
THE NATIONAL EVALUATION OF EVEN START 



l.I Four Components of the National Evaluation of Even Start 

Evaluations take many forms depending upon their purpose which is shaped by such 
factors as 

■ the stage of a program's development, 

■ the audience for the evaluation, 

■ the specific uses for the evaluation data. 

Some evaluations are intended primarily to describe a program: setting(s), goals, clients 
served, and services provided Others aim to help translate program design into 
operations (implementation) or to improve program operations. Still others concentrate 
on assessing program effectiveness. While the national Even Start evaluation will provide 
information in each of these areas, this paper focuses on how the national evaluation of 
Even Start will assess the effectiveness of Even Start 

The national Even Start evaluation has four components, each of which is designed to 
provide a different perspective on projects. However, each component has the potential 
for providing at least some information about project impact. First, the In-Depth Study 
(IDS) will be based on comprehensive observations from 10 of the 119 Even Start projects 
funded in the first two years of operation. The EDS sites were purposefully selected to 
include projects which are implementing a) all components intended for Even Start 
programs (i.e., adult education, early childhood education, and parenting training) and b) a 
variety of program designs (e.g., home-based, other) of interest for future adoptions. The 
most reliable data on the effects of Even Start on parents and children will come from 
randomized experiments which are planned for the majority of the IDS project sites. 

Second, Even Start projects are encouraged to submit applications to the National 
Diffusion Network (NDN). To qualify for NDN, projects must Grst be screened by the 
appropriate funding agency within the Department of Education, then approved by the 
Program Effectiveness Panel (PEP). Information on the effectiveness of individual 
projects is required for applications to PEP which validates projects based upon specific 
claims. Project claims must be educationally signiGcant and supported by evidence to be 
approved by PEP. We expect that PEP submissions will be based on research designs that 
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may vary substantially in quality and method from project to project, and it is not possible 
to say how well PEP submissions as a group will provide information on program impact. 
Certainly, some Even Start projects will be able to design and conduct well-run studies 
providing convincing evidence. 

Third, the National Even Start evaluation includes oth;^r local evaluation activities that 
grantees think are necessary or appropriate. Participation in this fourth component is also 
optional and may or may not include measures of project effectiveness. 

Fourth, the National Evaluation and Information System (NEIS) provides a common core 
of data on project characteristics, services received, and participant characteristics for all 
projects. Among the participant characteristics included in NEIS are multiple observations 
of children's readiness for school and language skills, adult basic skills, and parents* self 
report of child rearing practices and attitudes which previous evaluations have shown to 
contribute to the cognitive development of children- Such observations will be used to 
describe the characteristics of Even Start participants as they enter the program and after 
they have received varying amounts of service, permitting the assessment of change over 
time. Attributing change in these characteristics to participation in Even Start, however, 
requires additional assumptions or design features. The key task Is to identify the other 
factors, if any, which may contribute to change in the participants and to establish a 
method to control for their influence. 

This paper proposes a methodology which has the potential to contribute to evaluating the 
effectiveness for all four of the national Even Start components: the EDS, PEP 
submissions, local evaluations, and NEIS. Although the methodology is based on relatively 
strong assumptions and weak design compared to the experimental studies planned for 
some of the EDS sites, it has the potential to provide effectiveness information for a much 
larger number of projects at relatively little additional cost 

1.2 Project EfTectiveness Deflned 

Regardless of which evaluation component is under consideration, we need a common 
definition of an "effect of Even Start." An effect kjI Even Start on participating families is 
the difference between an observation taken after participation in the program and what 
would have been observed if they had not been in the program. Since it is impossible to 
know precisely what the experience of the participating families would have been if they 
had not been a part of the program, we estimate what would have happened in the 
absence of the program by comparing gains made by program participants with gains made 
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by individuals and families who are like the program participants, but who did not take 
part in the program. 

A pivotal challenge in evaluating the effectiveness of a project is to ensure that the 
program group (the group participating in Even Start) and the comparison group (the 
group that does not participate in Even Start) are comparable to each other at the start of 
the program. If these two groups are not comparable, we need to know how they differ 
to understand the limitations that such noncomparability places on the findings of the 
evaluation. 

Selecting Reference Groups Comparison 

The best comparison group is one constructed by randomly assigning potential participants 
to Even Start or to a comparison group. Random assignment is the only way to ensure 
that the program and comparison groups are composed of similar families at the start of 
the study. When families are randomly assigned to groups, the characteristics of the 
participants, on average, will not differ systematically from the characteristics of 
nonparticipants. Thus, differences in performance after program participation can be xased 
to assess the effects of the program. Randomized experiments are difficult to implement 
and are expensive, but they provide the least ambiguous information for drawing 
conclusions about the effectiveness of a social program. As stated earlier, random 
assignment will be used as part of the IDS. It may be used for some projects 
implementing evaluations for PEP or local use, but it is not part of the design for NEIS. 
Therefore . projects which are not conducting experiments for the IDS, do not have access 
to local comparison groups for analysis of project effects. Given the costs associated with 
setting up and monitoring true experiments for the IDS, it is not feasible for other 
projects to implement random assignment without adding significantly to the costs for 
evaluation. Abt Associates and RMC Research anticipated this would be the case and 
proposed and developed a descriptive evaluation and information system in which all 
projects would participate. 

The choice now is to forego the assessment of the impact of Even Start on all but those 
projects committed to random assignment, or to design another approach which would still 
provide an indication of program effectiveness. One such strategy that is often used in 
evaluating social programs is to employ a quasi-experimental design in which a local, 
nonrandomly-formed comparison group is used — simply because it is easier to convince 
program implementers to construct a nonrandomly-formed group than to randomly assign 
families. The disadvantages of this approach are that it tends to be just as expensive as a 
randomized experiment (because the costs are incurred by the recruitment and daia 



collection activities, not by the techniques used to create the comparison group) and that 
the findings may be biased in unknown ways. For these reasons, we do not propose 
forming nonrandomly assigned local comparison groups to estimate program impact. 

A second approach is to dispense with the collection of primary data (i.e., local data 
collection) on either randomly or nonrandomly-formed comparison groups (except for the 
planned random assignment studies for the IDS) and to use external standards of 
comparison such as the norms that publishers provide for standardized tests, the scores 
attained by similar populations in other recently-completed evaluations, or the scores of 
program participants prior to their receiving program services. The advantages of using 
such reference groups to generate comparisons are that it provides a relatively inexpensive 
option — no data on local comparison groups need be collected. Further, ic provides a 
basis of comparison tha. is likely to be just as good as that provided by several different 
locally derived, nonrandomly-formed comparison groups. The disadvantage is that the 
findings cannot be regarded with the same confidence as findings from a randomized 
experiment. 



STRATEGY FOR DEVELOPING REFERENCE GROUPS 



Comparability of Reference Groups 

Using norms to estimate project effects amounts to using a "pseudo comparison group" 
comprised of members of the norm gi^oup. Norms (as a pseudo comparison group) are 
used to establish growth expectations for children like those in the norm group. These 
growth expectations set a standard of comparison for children receiving special services 
beyond those received by children in the norm group. 

The norm-referenced evaluation model (Model A) used to evaluate Chapter 1 projects 
exemplifies the use of norms to estimate a project effect (Tallmadge and Wood, 1976). 
The norm-referenced model assumes that, over time, children will maintain their 
percentile status if they receive the same education as those in the norm group of which 
they are a part The assumption, called the equipercentile growth expectation, is 
nonanalytic; that is, it is not based on a specified statistical model Using the 
equipercentile assumption to set a standard for expected growth without special services, 
projects compare the growth of their project students to the norm group growth 
expectation to estimate a treatment effect In operational terms, projects determine the 
pretest status of its students in terms of Normal Curve Equivalents (NCEs). The mean 
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NCE of the project students then becomes the "no treatment expectation"* and is 
compared to the mean post test NCE of project students. 

Project effect = Observed menr? posttest NCE - Observed mean pretest NCE 

The internal validity of norm referenced evaluation models such as Model A used in 
Chapter 1, rests on the assumption that the local population of project students and the 
"norm" or reference group students are comparable on all educationally significant 
variables. Reasoning by analogy from experimental and quasi-experimental models, the 
threat to internal validity which is of concern is selection. Errors in estimating impact can 
occur if the students in the project and comparison groups are not simUar prior to 
treatment. In other words, if the local project group differs in educationally significant 
ways from the group used to establish the reference point for expected growth, the validity 
of the growth assumption is called into question. When the local group differs 
substantially, its rate of change may differ from that of the reference group. 

There are two educationally significant ways in which the reference group may differ from 
the project group in terms of previous educational experiences. One way is participation 
in early chUdhood education (ECE) prior to the Even Start experience, and the other is in 
the type of educational experiences provided in the home. From this standpoint, the term 
"developmental" norms is imprecise and perhaps somewhat misleading. The growth 
expectations on which developmental norms are based are a function of experience both 
within and outside the home, as well as maturation, or changes related to age which the 
term "developmental" implies. 

If the status of new samples of children are to be compared to the reference group, it is 
essential to know how comparable the two groups are in their educational experience. 
Matching children on parental education is one accepted way to control for differences in 
early educational experiences in the home. The interpretability of differences between 
even a demographically matched local sample and reference group, however, would be 
further influenced by knowledge of differences in ECE experiences. This is especially 
important in early childhood tests because the early childhood educational experiences are 
not likely to be as uniform as experiences at different grade levels. In addition, the gains 
made by children may not be linearly related to length of ECE experience. 
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Approach to the Use of Reference Groups in Even Start 

We propose to use the Even Start population as its own reference group to develop no 
treatment growth expectations from pretest scores; that is, to generate an expected growth 
rate (the mean number of additional items correct per each additional month of age) of 
Even Start children prior to their receiving Even Start services. Assessing the 
effectiveness of Even Start participation would be based on growth above the expected 
rate. This strategy would essentially replicate the methodology which Abt Associates has 
used in previous evaluations of early childhood programs; specifically, the method 
employed by Layzer,^yoodson and Layzer (1990) in the evaluation of New York City^s 
Project Giant Step. • 

While we would not need to collect data which we do not already plan to collect to 
implement this strategy, more extensive analyses than originally p!inned would be 
necessary. Information available from the Even Start database (e.g., previous educational 
experiences of both parents and children, English language facility, family configuration) 
may enable us to calculate expectations for growth while controlling for educationally 
meaningful variables. We propose to go a step further than previous studies, in exploring 
separate growth expectations for clearly differentiated subpopulations of Even Start 
participants. 

We propose to explore the use of different growth expectations for subpopulations of 
Even Start children based on previous ECE experience, the English language facility of 
the family, and parental educational level prior to receiving Even Start services. Current 
discussions of the state-of-the-art in the evaluation of programs like Even Start point out 
that very little attention has been paid to qualifying results in terms of the population for 
whom the program was effective, or to differential definitions of success (Weiss & Jacobs, 
1988; Hauser-Cram, P., 1990). 

While all the families which make up the Even Start population must qualify for adult 
basic educational services, there is still a great deal of heterogeneity in English language 
facility of parents as well as the level of parental education. Differences in parental 
education would be expected to be reflected in differences in child-rearing styles and the 
use of language in the home, with resultant consequences for children's initial 
performance on the PST and the PPVT-R. Results from the Giant Step study, that the 
strongest predictor of posttest PSI scores was the pretest PSI (accounting for half the 
variance in posttest scores) and that pretest scores were correlated with family background 
characteristics, suggest that it would be reasonable to expect differential growth rates for 
children based on family background. 
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In addition to looking at expected growth rates for different family background 
characteristics, we will also examine the relationship between previous ECE experience 
and expected growth rates on the PSI and the PPVT-R. The results of previous studies of 
the PSI do not indicate ceiling effects, however, there may be differential growth rates 
based on previous ECE experience. ECE experience may result in rapid initial growth on 
the PSI, which levels off over time. That is, children who have participated in ECE 
programs prior to Even Start may not be reasonably expected to gain as much as children 
with no previous preschool experience. This may be an important factor in evaluating 
program effects from projects which differ in the amount of previous ECE experience 
available to local populations. 

Because of the different nature of the PSI and the PPVT-R (the content of the PSI being 
more directly relevant to preschool experience), we may expect a larger effect of previous 
preschool experience on expected growth rates for the PSI. 

Previous databases on the PSI and PPVT-R will be used as a validity check on the growth 
expectations derived from Even Start data, as well as to compare growth rates of Even 
Start participants above the expected rate with those of children from other early 
educational programs. The proposed strategy, however, responds to OMB's concern that 
our comparisons not be based on dated research. 

Measures to be Used 

As reported in Layzer, Goodson, and Layzer (1990), previous evaluation studies using the 
PSI suggest that, prior to receiving early childhood educational services in programs which 
have been evaluated using the PSI, the number of items correct was correlated with the 
age of children tested. Calculating the number of items correct for children at different 
age levels and computing a mean mcrease in the number of items correct per month of 
age results in expected growth rates of about .5 items per month. These analyses, like 
most age norms, are cross sectional, not longitudinal. However, they appear to produce 
fairly consistent results across samples in different historical periods and for groups of 
children with different initial score levels. 

Using previous research findings would allow us to compare the growth rates of Even 
Start children with those of children receiving other early childhood educational services. 
Because these analyses would focus on the gains of children (in terms of the additional 
number of items they get correct for each month of participation m the project), the 
previous educational experiences of the students in the earlier studies would threaten 
validity only if one had reason to suspect an interaction between previous educational 
experiences and those provided by Even Start and each of the other types of educational 
programs evaluated with the PSI or the PPVT-R. 
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A potential problem with using previous research findings to establish a basis for 
comparison is that the populations served by these projects and those served by Even 
Start may differ on educationally meaningful variables. For example, we know that the 
majority of mothers in the Giant Step project had completed high school. Do the 
selection criteria for Even Start, which require that at least one of the child's parents be 
eligible for adult education, imply that Even Start children are less likely to achieve at a 
rate equal to that achieved by target populations for other programs? If so, then using 
expected monthly growth rates from these other programs may set too high a standard 

The Even Start database will contain extensive information about the characteristics of the 
families served. General information about the educational level of parents and previous 
ECE experience of children served in the other studies will be used for comparisons. The 
feasibility of making these comparisons will be determined for each separate reference 
group (i.e., previous study sample) by what common data are available (e.g., income level 
of family, educational level of adults in the household). These comparisons will require no 
new data collection and little additional analysis than is already planned. 

The monthly gains on the PSI both before ("developmental gain") and after participation 
(program gain) calculated for the Giant Step study (Layzer, Goodson and Layzer, 1990) 
were compared to similar gains derived from data from the National Day Care Study, the 
Head Start Planned Variation study, and the Home Start Evaluation. The same validity 
check comparisons will be made for Even Start gains. However, only the data from the 
Giant Step study (the most recent) will be used to make comparisons for subpopulations 
based on parental education and previous ECE experience. 

Data from the National Longitudinal Study of \outh will be used as a validity check on 
Even Start gains calculated from the PPVT-R. There is a large Hispanic subpopulation in 
this study which should provide important information on expectations for the Spanish 
version of the PPVT-R (TVIP). In addition, the PPVT-R has national norms based on 
two-month age intervals. While the norm group for the PPVT-R may not be an 
appropriate reference group for the Even Start population, it will serve as a reference 
point for expected growth in a nationally representative sample of children. A nationally 
representative comparison is not available for the PSI. 

IMPLEMENTATION ISSUES 



Avoiding Entry Scores Contaminated by Even Start Experience 

It is essential that observations (i.e., PSI and PPVT scores) used to generate the expected 
growth in school readiness skills and cognitive development be from children who have 
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not received Even Start services. Including children who have received such services in 
the pool of those used to generate estimates of no-project growth will result in biased 
estimates of project effectiveness ^ project effectiveness will be underestimated depending 
upon the number of children receiving services and the extent of service received prior to 
collecting entry scores. 

All Even Start projects have been mstructed to record test scores as entry scores only for 
children who have received less than one month of Even Start service before testing. 
Initial scores from children who have received more than one month of service should be 
recorded as "other" (not entry) scores on Form IV of NEIS. It will be necessary to verify 
that projects are following this instruction before including their data in the analyses. If 
implementation of this guideline is not satisfactory, it may be preferable to use entry 
scores collected beginning in the fall of 1991 for projects which will be beginning their 
third year of operation — this will only be their second year of collecting outcome data. If 
it is necessary to begin analyses with data coUected during the fall of 1991, which will not 
be submitted to RMC until 15 December, 1991, then the no-project expected growth rates 
could be developed early in 1992 in time for use with project evaluations from data 
submitted 15 June 1992. Procedures for generating the reference-group comparative base 
could be pilot tested earlier (based on outcome data reported 15 December 1990 and 15 
June 1991) to ensure efQcient analysis of the data. Following this time schedule would 
allow for the inclusion of two years of data from the first cohort and one year of data 
from the second cohort before the report to Congress which due in the fall of 1993. 



Representativeness of Reference Groups 

Children whose scores are used to generate reference -group no-project expectations 
should be similar to children to whom they are compared when estimating project 
effectiveness. Several projects which began in 1989-90 are continuing to serve famiUes 
who began receiving services before projects began to assess outcomes. Children from 
these families cannot be used for developing no-project reference groups since their 
previous experience in Even Start will affects the representativeness of children used to 
generate no-project growth estimates. It is conceivable that families who enter a program 
during its first year are systematicaUy different from families entering in the second or 
third year. Information gathered on all families can be used to determine whether there 
are differences between children entering projects during the first year and those entering 
in subsequent years. 

The no-project growth expectations will be generalizable to children like those who have 
valid entry scores, not to all children served by Even Start. Not all children will be tested. 
Children younger than three and children who do not speak English or Spanish are 
excluded from testing with the PSI or the PPVT. 
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33 Us€ of Refi^rence Group Analyses at the Individual Project Level 

While reference group analyses can be used for examining program effects for aggregates 
across projects, they may not always be appropriate at the individual project level. 
Populations of children served by individual programs should be similar to the population 
used to generate the no-project growth expectation. Unique populations may not follow 
the same growth rate as typical populations served by Even Start Developing growth 
rates for several subgroups should minimize this potential problem. 



4.0 USE OF REFERENCE GROUPS IN THE EVEN START EVALUATION 

4.1 In-Depth Study 

The In-Depth Study plans call for collecting site-level and family-level information in ten 
Even Start Projects. Where it is feasible, randomized studies will be impleraentei Based 
on conversations with project staff, it is estimated that randomized designs can be 
implemented in seven of the ten sites. In the other three projects, a limited pool of 
eligible families or small turnover of program families precludes the option of 
implementing randomized studies. 

In the nonrandomized sites, assessing the impact of Even Start on participating families 
will have to rely on quasi-experimental methods such as matched comparison groups or 
comparisons with normative data. Norms based on the larger Even Start population will 
provide a useful comparison to assess impact because the program activities and 
population characteristics will more closely approximate those in the In-Depth Study sites 
than will those from other studies or the norming sample from standardized tests. 

Data from the randomized sites in the In-Depth Study can also be cc . nared with the 
program effects seen in the nonrandomized sites and the larger reference group of Even 
Start projects. The extent to which educadonal gains are the same in each of the different 
study groups will add to the validity ^nd generalizability of results in the Even Start 
Evaluation. 



4*2 Program EfTectiveness Panel Submissions 

Program Effectiveness Panel (PEP) validation requires projects to submit evidence of 
effectiveness in achieving educationally signiGcant claims. PEP win consider four general 
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types of claims in validating projects (Ralph and Dwyer, 1988). It is really more precise to 
state that it is the claims that PEP validates rather than the project as a whole. The types 
of claims which PEP will consider include 

■ Academic Achievement - Changes in Knowledge and Skills 

■ Improvements in Teachers' Attitudes and Behaviors 

■ Improvements in Students' Attitudes and Behaviors 

■ Improvements in Instructional Practices and Procedures 

Even Start projects employ a broad scope educational strategy; their purpose is to 
coordinate services to adults and children as a means of better insuring success in 
achieving important outcomes such as increased school readiness and cognitive 
development of young children. It is conceivable that, considered as a group, Even Start 
projects may seek validation against several types of claims dealing with different types of 
outcomes (e.g., retention rates of adults in adult education programs, changes in attitudes 
and behavior of parents toward their children as learners, cognitive growth of children). 
The evidence which a project presents to support its claim(s) will depend upon the 
particular claim. 

While PEP does not require a specific methodology — depending on the claim for 
effectiveness, a well executed case study as well as randomly assigned comparison groups 
provide acceptable evidence of effectiveness. Projects participating in the IDS, because of 
the increased resources put into observing effects and the use of randomly assigned 
comparison groups, are well positioned to submit to PEP. Other projects need additional 
options for making the comparisons needed to support claims of effectiveness. Reference 
groups constructed from pretreatment observations provide a low cost basis for making 
such comparisons. 

National Evaluation and Information System 

The NEIS collects several types of data for the evaluation of programs, Wh^e NEIS is 
primarily descriptive in design, it does include multiple observations of outcome measures 
which could be used to assess program effectiveness if appropriate comparison groups or 
standards could be formulated. Currently, however, the use of NEIS to assess 
effectiveness is limited to tracking changes in the status of participating children over time. 
Data from children entering the program can be a source of expectations for growth over 
time in the absence of Even Start services permitting some projects to estimate their 
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effectiveness and allowing analysts to pool data across projects to zssess effectiveness of 
the national implementation of Even Start 



NEXT STEPS 

We are anxious to discuss our proposed strategy for developing indicators of Even Start 
project effectiveness. If the strategy seems reasonable, after further discussion, we can 
develop a detailed timeline and develop cost estimates for its implementation. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The National Even Start Evaluation has four components: (1) 
the National Evaluation Information System (NEIS) for all Even 
Start projects, (2) an In-Depth Study of 10 projects, (3) local 
evaluations for the Department of Education's Program 
Effectiveness Panel (PEP) and National Diffusion Network (NDN) 
qualification, and (4) other evaluation studies conducted by 
grantees to meet local needs. 

This report focuses on the In-Depth Study and describes the 
process by which 10 projects were selected for inclusion in that 
component of the national evaluation. The first section briefly 
discusses the purpose of the In-Depth study, followed by a second 
section on the criteria used to select projects. The third 
section of the report describes the selection process and the 
individual projects selected. The final section summarizes key 
characteristics across the 10 projects chosen for the In-Depth 
Study . 

Purpose of the In-Depth Study 

The In-Depth Study (IDS) is designed to complement the 
broad-based data collected from all even Start projects through 
the NEIS by providing more detailed information on a subset of 
purposively-selected grantees. Whereas the NEIS will provide 
common data on all projects, the IDS will study a subset of 10 
projects and investigate more closely program design decisions, 
program approaches, and program effects. The issues to be 
addressed by the IDS include: 

• The ways in which promising Even Start projects are 
implemented, including a description of the activities 
undertaken by these projects, barriers faced in program 
implementation,, and the nature of collaborative 
arrangements . 

• The effects of Even Start on children's school 
readiness and on the basic skills and educational 
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attainment of adults, and the relationship of outcomes 
to program and family characteristics. 

• The effects of Even Start on selected antecedents of 
school readiness and literacy, such as a supportive 
home environment, the emotional well-being of the 
parent and child, parenting practices, and positive 
parent-child relationships. 



Research plans call for collecting data through multiple 
methods, including case studies involving staff interviews and 
observations of program activities, standardized tests of adults' 
and children's skills, and interviews with parents in program and 
comparison groups. The IDS will focus on short-term outcomes of 
Even Start, on the relationship between services received and 
outcomes, and on the long-term effects of Even Start. 



Selection Criteria 

In collaboration with the Department of Education, a list of 
criteria were developed to capture the government's intent in 
evaluating Even Start projects. These criteria for selection, 
which fall into three categories, are listed below. 



Practical Criteria 

• Willingness to participate . Projects are not required 
to take part in the IDS. 

• Willingness to implement a randomized study . To the 
extent possible, the IDS will involve a series of 
project-level studies in which potential participants 
are randomly assigned to Even Start or to a control 
group. While random assignment may not be feasible in 
all projects, the selection of projects should maximize 
the number of sites that are willing to implement an 
experimental design. 

Content Criteria 

• Program model . To be selected, a project should be 
implementing a set of activities that form a coherent 
model and are similar across program sites. 
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• Provision of core services . Selected projects should 
offer or collaborate with other agencies to provide the 
full range of Even Start services (i.e., adult basic 
education, early childhood education, parent-child 
activities, and parent education) . Across the selected 
projects, differences in service delivery models and 
curriculum materials are of interest, although projects 
should not be so divergent as to preclude combining 
sites for overall analysis of Even Start effects. 

• Level of implementation . Projects should be fully 
operational in their provision of services. Staff 
should be in place, families should be recruited, 
activities should be underway, and initial start-up 
problems should have been solved. 

• Evidence of transferability . Projects selected for the 
IDS should have an approach that can be transferred to 
other sites, rather than an approach that is primarily 
applicable to one particular location. 

• Focus on 3- and 4-year-olds . With a relatively small 
sample of projects and participants in each project, 
the IDS will focus on projects that serve a large 
proportion of 3- and 4-year-olds so that these children 
can be followed into the public schools within the time 
frame of this evaluation. 

Distributional Criteria 

• Geographic dispersion . Projects should represent 
different regions of the country. 

• Urbanicity. Projects should represent both rural and 
urban areas of the country. 



Selection of Projects for the In-Depth Study 

Projects were selected using a multi-stage process depicted 
in Exhibit 1. Consideration for the In-Depth Study was 
restricted to the first cohort of grantees (i.e., those receiving 
initial funding in October of 1989). 

At the first annual evaluation conference for Even Start 
grantees, the IDS was described and all projects were invited to 
participate in the study. Of the 73 projects, 32 volunteered for 
the IDS. Telephone interviews with Even Start project directors 
in these sites were conducted by AAI staff during the spring of 
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Exhibit 1 

SELECTiON OF EVEN START PROJECTS FOR iDS 



73 Even Start Projects 



32 Volunteers for IDS 
Telephone Interviews 
April-May 1990 



19 Meet Selection Criteria: 

• Coherent Model 

• Implementation UndenA/ay 

• Core Services for 3- and 4-Y6ar-0lds 



13 Do Not Meet 
Selection Criteria 



; 12 Fully Implemented 
:1 -Day Site Visits 
■ June 1990 . 



6 Large Cities ; 
Renewal Applications i 
Reviewed, July 1990 i 



6 Reconsider 
Telephone Interviews 
October 1990 



7 Not Fully 
Implemented 
Telephone Interviews 
Octol>er 1990 



3 Larg-'i Cities 
Telephone Inten^iews 
October 1990 



6 Selected Further Consideration 
1-Day Site Visits, December 1990 



6 Selecied for IDS 
July 1990 



ERIC 



4 Selected for IDS 
January 1991 
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1990. Interviews lasting between one and two hours obtained 
information about the nature of program activities in the four 
core areas of adult literacy, parent education, parent-child 
activities and early childhood education. In addition, questions 
were asked about the location of activities (i.e., home-based or 
center-based) , the level of program implementation, program size, 
and the nature of collaboration with other community agencies. 
Exhibit 2 summarizes the information obtained from these 
interviews. 

Based on the telephone interviews;, 19 of the 32 projects 
were selected for further consideration. As a group, these 
projects differed from the other 13 on three key selection 
criteria: (1) the projects selected had most core program 
activities underway or beyond the initial planning stages, (2) 
activities were the same across raultiple sites in the community, 
and (3) core services were offered for families of three- and 
four-year-olds . 

Even among the 19 projects, it was clear that many were 
still finalizing plans for program operations, and that it was 
too early to determine whether activities in the planning stages 
would become fully implemented. However, selecting only those 
programs that were fully implemented in the spring of 1990 would 
have ruled out a number of interesting projects, and also would 
have given greater weight to projects that built upon existing 
services rather than designed new programs. Thus, it was decided 
to select the 10 IDS sites in two phases: choose six sites in 
the summer of 1990 and four sites in the fall of 1990. As 
illustrated in Exhibit 1, 12 of the 19 projects were considered 
during Phase I and seven were re-classified for Phase II 
consideration . 

Phase I Selection of Sites. To select the first group of 
projects, senior AAI staff made one-day site visits to the 
following 12 projects: 
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Birmingham, Alabama 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Russellville, Arkansas 
Ft* Collins, Colorado 
Golden, Colorado 
Boonevi lie, Kentucky 
Waterville, Maine 
B i 1 1 ings , Montana 
East Syracuse, New York 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
• Estill, South Carolina 
Richmond, Virginia 

During these site visits, interviews were conducted with project 
staff in a variety of roles in order to obtained more detailed 
information about project activities than was possible in the 
initial telephone interviews. In addition, the possibility and 
requirements of random assignment were discussed with project 
staff. 

On the basis of these site visits, six projects wer 
recommended to the Department of Education and approved as In- 
Depth Study sites. The six sites include: Birmingham, Alabama; 
Phoenix, Arizona; Golden, Colorado; Waterville, Maine; Reading, 
Pennsylvania; and Richmond, Virginia. The other six sites were 
added to the pool to reconsider in Phase II. 

Description of Projects Selected in Phase I. The six 

projects selected in Phase I represent a range of service 
delivery models, from completely home-based to completely center- 
based; projects providing all Even Start services to projects 
coordinating and brokering all services; projects using a case 
management approach; and projects using commercially-available 
curriculxim materials (e.g, IBM PALS, Bowdoin Parenting) or 
approaches (e.g., Laubach literacy). In addition, the projects 



serve a varied group of participants, including rural white 
families, urban black families, and Hispanic and limited-English- 
proficient families. A short description of each of the six 
projects follows. 

Birmingham, Alabama offers adult education that includes 
PALS computer-assisted instruction; home visits with parent- 
child activities and parent education; and a strong program for 
children, including a preschool and computers that can be taken 
home. These integrated activities take place in a well-equipped 
center that was previously an elementary school in the district. 
Families are recruited from local housing projects. 

Phoenix, Arizona offers a full array of services, including 
ESL provided by United Way; a range of parenting workshops from 
which parents choose a minimum of five per month; "Read to Me" 
sessions twice a week where a parent reads a book to a group of 
families; weekly home visits for families with three-year-olds; 
and monthly home visits for families of four-year-olds. During 
the 1990-91 school year, the program is adding tutoring in 
literacy skills through Literacy Volunteers of America. Even 
Start provides and integrates the preschool, home visits, parent- 
child sessions, and parenting workshops, and refers families to 
ESL classes. 

Golden, Colorado coordinates existing services (e.g., 
district adult high school for ABE, GED and ESL) and uses a 
multi-cultural group of parent liaisons to conduct home visits 
and integrate service delivery for families. Using a case 
management approach, each parent liaison works with 25 families. 
In the 1990-91 school year. Even Start children will be enrolled 
in the district's Language Development Preschool. Although Golden 
is considered an urban site, the program operates in Jefferson 
County which covers 77,000 square miles, an expansive area 
including suburbs of Denver as well as smaller towns. 

Watervilla, Maine is a primarily home-based program for very 
low-literate adults. Adult education specialists conduct two 
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two-hour home visits per week for low-level adults and a two- to 
three-hour visit for more skilled adults. Parenting is 
integrated into the literacy training. Parent-child activities 
are conducted by early childhood specialists trained in the 
High/Scope curriculum; separate two-hour visits are conducted 
according to the age of the children (1-4 or 5-7 years of age) . 
Staff meet weekly to discuss families, in a case management 
approach . 

Reading, Pennsylvania offers ABE and ESL at local elementary 
schools taught by certified teachers from the community college; 
parenting classes in the schools are reinforced by home visits; 
and children attend an early childhood program, where parents and 
children spend time together in PACT time, based on the Kenan 
model. Even Start is supervised by staff from the community 
college, and all staff meet weekly to coordinate ABE, parent 
education and early childhood education. 

Richmond, Virginia is an intensive, center-based program 
operating four days a week from 8:30 to 2:00 at an alternative 
high school that added an early childhood program for Even Start 
families. As part of the day, there are reading, math and 
English classes. Parent and Child Together (PACT) time and parent 
education; there is also a strong emphasis on reading and writing 
in all ABE classes. The program looks very similar to the Kenan 
Family Literacy Project model, and staff attended Kenan training 
in Louisville during the summer of 1990. 

Consideration of Large cities. After the first round of 
projects were selected, it was noted that there were not many 
large urban areas included in the In-Depth Study. Because the 
problems of poor adult literacy skills and low student 
achievement are particular concerns in urban areas, and the 
effectiveness of Even Start would hold particular pre ise in 
large cities, it was decided that including large cities in the 
In-Depth Study deserved further attention. 
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Exhibit 3 lists the 3 5 largest cities in the country and 
indicates which received Even Start grants for the 1989-90 year. 
Of the 35 cities, only 10 received Even Start grants in the first 
year. Four of these cities volunteered for the IDS: 

• Phoenix, AZ (Ranks: lo) was selected for the IDS in the 
first round of sites. 

• Washington, DC (Rank = 17) was interviewed in the first 
round of telephone interviews, but was not considered 
for selection because the project operates very 
different components at two sites in the district, with 
little collaboration among staff or program activities. 

• Milwaukee, Wl (Rank = 18) was interviewed in the spring 
of 1990 and put in the pool for consideration during 
Phase II. 

• Seattle, WA (Rank = 24) was interviewed in the spring 
of 1990, but not recommended because staff were still 
being hired and program activities still in the initial 
planning stages. 

For the other six cities that received Even Start grants but did 
not volunteer for the IDS, the Even Start continuation proposals 
were reviewed to see whether the projects would meet the 
selection criteria. The results were as follows: 

• New York City, NY (Rank =1) is a small program 
(operating in only one district in the city) that 
focuses on two-year-olds, so it does not meet the 
selection criteria that core services are provided to 
children who are at least three years old. 

• Detroit, MI (Rank = 6) ran a small summer program 
during the 1989-90 year, but full project activities 
had not yet been implemented, nor had all the staff 
been hired by the start of the 1990-91 year. 

• San Antonio, TX (Rank = 9) received a grant in 
collaboration with two other districts; South San 
Antonio ISD is the fiscal agent. The program, as 
described in their grant application, focuses on two- 
year-olds, extending an existing AVANCE program down to 
a younger population, younger than we wanted to 
consider in the IDS. 

• Indianapolis, IN (Rank = 14) operates a program for 
parents and their three- and four-year-olds based on 



EXHIBIT 3 



EVEN START 6RAKTEES AMONG 35 LARGEST U.S. CITIES* 



RANK 


CITY 


GRANTEE 1989-90 


1 


New York, NY 


= 

Yes 


2 


Los Angeles, CA 




3 


Chicago, XL 




4 


Houston, TX 
Pnilaaelpnia , PA 








6 


San Diego, CA 




7 


Detroit, MI 


Yes 


8 


Dallas, TX 


— 


9 


San Antonio, TX 


Yes 


10 


Phoenix, AZ 


Yes 


11 


Baltimore, MD 


— 


12 


San Jose, CA 


— 


13 


San Francisco, CA 


— 


14 


Indianapolis, IN 


Yes 


15 


Memphis, TN 


— 


16 


Jacksonville, FL 


— 


17 


Washington, DC 


Yes 


18 


Milwaukee, WI 


Yes 


19 


Boston, MA 




20 


Columbus, OH 


— 


21 


New Orleans, LA 


— 


22 


Cleveland, OH 


— 


23 


El Paso, TX 


— 


24 


Seattle, WA 


Yes 


25 


Denver , CO 
Nashville, TN 




26 




27 


Austin, TX 




28 


Kansas City, MO 




29 


Oklahoma City, OK 


Yes 


30 


Fort Worth, TX 




31 


Atlanta, GA 
Portland, OR 




32 




33 


Long Beach, CA 




34 


St. Louis, MO 


Yes 


35 


Tucson, AZ 





♦Source: Statistical abstract of the United States 1990; The 
nationa l data book . (1990). Washington, DC: U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census* 
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the Kenan model of family literacy. On the basis of 
their renewal application, they were invited to enter 
the candidate pool and accepted the invitation • 

• Oklahoaa City, OK (Rank =29) offers ABE and £SL, 
parent discussion groups and parent-child play groups 
in a multi-cultural setting. On the basis of their 
renewal application, they were invited to enter the 
candidate pool and accepted the invitation. 

• St. Louis, MO (Rank = 34) met the basic criteria for 
consideration in the IDS and were asked if they were 
interested in participating, but staff declined in 
order to focus their energies on program 

imp 1 ement at ion • 

In addition to these large cities, the renewal application 
of the Even Start project in Prince George's County, Maryland was 
considered as a school district in a large metropolitan area. 
Based on their renewal application, the project was invited to 
enter the candidate pool for Phase II. 



Phase II Selection of Sites. In October of 1990, telephone 
interviews were conducted with 16 projects. This included the six 
projects visited in June but not selected in Phase I, the seven 
sites that were not fully implemented last year, and three urban 
areas. For projects interviewed or visited previously, the 
interviews asked about project activities and the level of 
implementation in the second year of operation, to determine 
whether activities that were partially implemented had been put 
in place. Interviews with the large cities that had not 
previously volunteered for the IDS were somewhat longer as AAI 
staff inquired about activities in each of the core service areas 
as well as implementation and collaboration. Exhibit 4 
summarizes information about these 16 projects. 

The same general selection criteria were used as in Phase I; 

however three criteria were given additional weight: 

• choose another rural project (Waterville, Maine is the 
only rural site among the six projects already 
selected) ; 
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• select a project in a large, urban area; and 

• maximize the number of projects that could implement a 
randomized study (an experimental approach was 
strongly recommended by the Study's Technical Work 
Group at a meeting held after the Phase I projects were 
selected) . 

In light of these criteria and on the basis of the telephone 
interviews, six projects were selected for further consideration: 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida; Indianapolis, Indiana; E. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana; Billings, Montana; Albuquerque, New Mexico; and 
Estill, South Carolina • One-day site visits were made by AAI 
staff to the four projects that had not yet been seen in person 
(i.e.. Fort Lauderdale, Indianapolis, E, Baton Rouge, and 
Albuquerque). Based on these site visits, four projects were 
recommended and approved by the Department of Education as sites 
in the In-Depth Study- Each site is described briefly below. 

Indianapolis, Indiana is based on the Kenan Trust Family 
Literacy Project model. Parents and children come to one of two 
centers four days a week for three hours, either in the morning 
or afternoon. While parents are in ABE classes, children are in 
a preschool based on the High/ Scope curriculum. Parents spend 3 0 
minutes a day in the children's classroom working on activities 
of the child's choice. Apple computers, funded through a grant 
facilitated by the National Center for Family Literacy, are 
available for adults and children in one site. Once a week, 
there are parent groups led by a social worker; each family 
develops a family plan in collaboration with the social worker, 
who periodically reviews these goals and helps parents overcome 
barriers that impede progress. 

Billings, Montana offers ABE three hours a day, four days a 
week. Because attendance at parent-child activities had been low 
last year, the parenting and parent-child components of this 
project were completely revised over the summer. Now parents 
attend parenting workshops 1.5 hours/week and spend another 1.5 
hours as aides in their child's classroom. Parent-child 

■ 300 
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activities are supplemented by bimonthly home visits. Most adults 
will participate for a relatively short duration (three to six 
months) , but staff plan to contact families periodically for two 
years after they leave the program to check progress on their 
individual goals. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico coordinates with vocational- 
technical colleges and community-based organizations to provide 
ABE and ESL classes as well as individual tutoring to a multi- 
cultural group of parents. The children's program is home-based 
for younger children (ages 1-3) . For children ages 3-5, a 
center-based preschool is utilizes the Bank Street and High/Scope 
models, and parents visit their child's classroom at least twice 
a month. Biweekly parent groups use the "Looking at Life" 
curriculum developed for Head Start. 

Estill, South Carolina provides adult education, parenting 
and computer-assisted instruction in 9-week segments to families 
in an isolated rural area. The parenting classes are the first 
segment, designed to build on parents' concerns about their 
children first. Staff and families have dinner together one 
night a week before classes begin. High school students are 
trained to supervise child care activities while parents attend 
evening and daytime activities. Home visits by a social worker 
reinforce developmentally-appropriate activities for children and 
parent-child activities. 

Summary characteristics of Even start Projects Selected for IDS 

Exhibij,t 5 arrays key characteristics of the 10 projects 
selected for the IDS. All of the projects offer or collaborate 
with other agencies to provide each of the core components of 
Even Start services: adult basic education, parenting education, 
parent-child activities and early childhood education. It is 
important that the projects selected have similarities in 
services provided, so that the first level of analysis in the IDS 
can combine data across projects to answer the question. 
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"Overall, did these Even Start projects have an impact on 
families?" . 

Among the 10 projects there also is diversity in the nature 
of service delivery. The curriculum/model column in Exhibit 5 
illustrates some of the ways that the projects differ. 
Variability among the models will enable a second level of 
analysis to address the question, "Are there types of services 
that seem to work better than others?". 

One way that programs differ is in the configuration of 
service delivery. For example, the project in Golden, Colorado 
uses the federal Even Start funds to coordinate existing services 
within the community; in contrast, the project in Richmond, 
Virginia provides all of the Even Start services to parents and 
children at one site. A number of projects collaborate with 
community colleges to provide adult basic education; others pay 
adult education teachers with Even Start funds and coordinate 
with district or community preschool programs for early childhood 
education. 

There also is variation among the projects on the intensity 
of services. Based on what we have learned about projects during 
the selection process, the intensity of adult basic education 
classes seems to fall into three groups, as follows: 

• 2-4 hours/week of ABE : Albuquerque , Est i 1 1 , Phoenix , 
Waterville; 

• 5-10 hours /week of ABE ; Birmingham, Indianapolis, 
Reading; 

• More than 10 hours /week of ABE ; Billings, Golden, 
Richmond . 

Projects also differ in the provision of home-based activities. 
The project in Waterville is primarily home-based, while the 
project in Richmond is completely center-based and the project in 
Albuquerque is center-based for families of preschool and school- 
age children. A number of programs that offer home visits do so 
on a weekly basis (Birmingham, Estill, Reading, Waterville) ; 
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others meet with families at home every other week (Billings, 
Golden) , and other projects vary with the frequency of home 
visits according to the age of the child or need of the families 
(Indianapolis, Phoenix) . 

The 10 projects use a variety of coxnmercially-available 
curriculum materials such as the IBM PALS computer-assisted 
instruction in adult basic skills, Bowdoin parenting materials, 
Head Start's "Looking at Life" curriculum, and Patricia Edwards' 
"Parents as Partners in Reading". In addition, the projects 
replicate components of well-krown approaches or models of 
literacy programs. For example, the projects in Indianapolis, 
Richmond and Reading follow, to varying degrees, the Kenan Family 
Literacy Project's model for intergenerational literacy programs; 
Phoenix collaborates with Literacy Volunteers of America to 
provide tutoring in basic skills and the United Way which uses 
the Laubach method to teach English as a Second Language. 

Looking across the 10 projects, they appear to represent 
strong Even Start models that have the potential to have positive 
effects on parents and children. On one hand, there are 
similarities among the projects to enable combining results 
across sites to increase sample sizes and maximize the likelihood 
of finding statistically significant program effects. On the 
other hand, there are variations among programs in service 
delivery which allow for closer investigations of the Even Start 
models or components that seem to be most effective. Taken 
together, the characteristics of the projects offer a rich source 
of information about the implementation and the effects of the 
Even Start program. 
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EVEN START IN-DEPTH STUDY: PARENT INTERVIEW 



INTRODUCTION 



We would like to talk to you about your family and your experiences. We are asking 
these questions as part of a research project we are doing on tiie Even Start Project in 
(COMMUNITY). This interview will last about an hour and fifteen minutes. We are talking 
to other families like you in the community. 

All of the information we are collecting will be held in confidence and will not be given 
to any other persons or agencies. Any information that would identify you or your household 
will be known only by the research study and will be destroyed at the end of the study. Results 
of the study that are made public will be in summary or group form so that individuals cannot 
be identified. 

Your participation is very important to this study. Thank you for agreeing to talk with 

us. 



1 
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First, I'd like to get some general information about your family. (Fill in family information 
sheet. Verify name of target child). 



Family Name: 
Home Address: 



City 



State 



Zip Code 



Phone Number: 
Family Code: _ 



First name 
Adults: 

a. 

b. 

c. ____ 
d. 



Last name 



Birthdate 



Children: 
z. 

y- 

X. 

w. 

V. 

u. 

t. 

s. 

r. 

q. 



ERIC 



A. PARENTS AND CHILDREN AT HOME 



Al. I'd like to start with some questions about things parents and children might do at home. 
Here is a list of activities that parents and children sometimes talk about or do together. 
How often do you or another adult in y&ur household do any of these things with (child's 
name)-d3ily, once or twice a week, once or twice a month, rarely or never? 



Once or Once or Child 

Daily twice/week twice/month Rarely Never too young 

a. Talk about school 
activities or things 
that he/she did 

during the day 5 4 3 2 1 8 

b. Read a book or story 5 4 3 2 1 8 

c. Talk about a television 
program your child has 

watched 5 4 3 2 1 8 

d. Talk about letters, 
numbers or the 

meaning of words 5 4 3 2 1 8 

c. Talk with child about 

his/her problems or fears . . 5 4 3 2 1 8 

f. Talk with child about 

future plans or goals 5 4 3 2 1 8 

g. Tell or make up stories ... 5 4 3 2 1 8 

h. Talk with child about 
expectations for school 

performance 5 4 3 2 1 8 
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A2. Here is a list of things families may have in their home. Tell me which ones you have 
at home. 



Yes 



No N/A Child too Young 



a. Crayons and paper 2 

b. Scissors 2 

c. Scotch tape, paste or stapler .... 2 

d. Puzzles 2 

e. Old pic^lre catalogs (like Sears, to 

read and cut up 2 

f. Paint or magic marker 2 

g. Clay or playdough 2 

h. "Put together" toys like tinker toys, 
legos or beads for stringing .... 2 

i. Hammer and nails with some wood 
scraps 2 

j. Yam, thread and cloth scraps for 

knitting or sewing 2 

k. Make-believe toys made of milk 

cartons, tin cans or egg cartons . . 2 

1. Plants of his/her own in a pot or 

garden 2 

m. A place to hang children's art 

work 2 



^ 1 O 
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A3. About how many children's books are there in your home that (child's name) can look at? 
(Do not read responses.) 



None 1 

1 or 2 booVs 2 

3 to 9 books 3 

10 or more books 4 



A4. About how often do you read stories to (child's name)? (Do not read responses) 



Every day 5 

At least 3 times a week 4 

Once a week 3 

Less than once a week 2 

Never , 1 



A5. Which of the following do you have in your home for (child's name) to look at or read? 



Yes Nq 



Magazines 2 1 

Newspapers 2 1 

T.V. Guide 2 1 

Comic books 2 1 

Other reading material 

such as Bibles or catalogs . 2 1 
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A6. Now I'm going to read you a list of things children sometimes do at home. How often 
has your child done these activities in the past month ? 



2-3 times At least Once or Child 

Daily a week once/week twice Never Too young 



a. Clean or peel 

food for a meal ... 5 

b. Mix or stir foods . . 5 

c. Find food on shelves 
at the grocery store 

for you 5 

d. Take the dishes 
off the Uble 

after meals 5 

e. Put clean clothes 
into the right 

drawei's or shelves . 5 



4 
4 



Read or pretend to 
read a book to you 
or other family 
member 



g. Draw a picture . . , 5 

h. Use a pencil, pen 

or crayon 5 



4 
4 



Wrote or pretended 

to write his/her 

name or other words 5 
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no 



A7. 



ril read you a list of things children learn as they grow 
have helped (child's name) with in the pa^t month, 



up. Tell me which of them you 



a. 
b. 
c. 



e. 

f. 
g. 



No, 
Did Not Help 



Nursery rhymes or songs 
Colors . , , 



Shapes, such as circle, squares 
or triangles 



d. To write his/her name 



To remember your address and 
telephone number 



To count things 

To recognize numbers in books 



Yes, 
Helped 

2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



Child 
Too Young 

8 

8 

8 
8 

8 
8 
8 



A8. On average, how many hours each day during the week does your child spend on the 
following activities? 



a. 



Never 



Playing with other children 

his/her age (outside of school) . . 1 

Talking, working, playing 

with adults (not including school) 1 

Watching television alone or with 

with other children (that is, no 

adults present) i 

Reading or looking at books with an 
adult 1 

Reading or looking at books with 

an older brother or sister ..... 1 

Reading or looking at books with a 
vougg er brother or sister 1 



Less than 



More than 



^ hour 1-2 hours 3-4 hours 5 hours 
2 3 4 
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A9. Families sometimes have rules about children's behaviors and activities. How well does 
each of the following statements describe your family-not at all like our family, somewhat 
like our family or very much like our family. 

Very much Somewhat Not at all 
like family like family like family 

In our family, we have rules about: 

a. Amount of television children watch 3 ^ ^ 

b. Type of television programs 

children watch ^ ^ 

c. Children doing or helpmg with ^ 
household chores 3 2 

d. What time child must be home 3 ^ ^ 

e. What time child must beinbed 3 2 I 

f. Sitting down together at mealtimes 3 2 1 

g. Behavior during mealtimes 3 2 1 

AlO. How well do you think (child's name) will do in school? (Read response choices to 
parent.) 

Very well ^ 

Well 4 

About average 3 

Poorly 2 

Very poorly ^ 

Don't know 8 

All. How likely to you think it is that (child's name) will graduate from high school? (Read 
response choices to parent.) 

Very likely to graduate from high school . 4 (go to A 12) 

Somewhat likely 3 (go to Al 2) 

Not very likely to graduate 2 (skip to Al3) 

Probably will not graduate from high 

school 1 (skiptoAlS) 
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A 12. What is the highest you think (child's name) will get in school? 



a. Do you think (child's name) will graduate 
from high school but won't go any further 
in school 

b. Do you think (child's name) will go to 
vocational trade or business school after 
high school 

c. Do you think (child's name) will graduate 
from college 

d. Do you think (child's name)mll attend 
graduate school after college (for example 
to become a doctor or lawyer)? . . . 



Ys5 
2 

2 
2 



1 
1 



1 



A13. Now, I'd like to ask yfiu about things you may do at home. Here is a list of some things that 
people may write. As I read the list, please tell me how often you write these things at home-not 
at all, sometimes (that is, once or twice a week), or regularly (that is, almost every day). 

Sometimes Regularly 
(Once or twice (Almost Every 
Not at all a week) 



a. Checks 

b. Notes or memos . . . . 

c. Recipes 

d. Forms or applications 

e. Dates on a calendar . . 

f. Letters 

g. Stories or poems . . 

h. Greeting cards .... 

i. Crossword puzzles . 

j. Grocery lists 

k. Journal or diary . . . 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



A 14. Here is a list of some things that people may read. As I read the list, please tell me how often 
you read these things at home-not at all, sometimes (that is, once or twice a week), or regularly 
(that is, almost every day)- 



a. Junk mail 

b. Letters, bills 

c. Coupons 

d. Labels on food 

e. Cooking recipes 

f. Religious materials 

g. Instructions 

h. Street signs 

i. Newspapers 

j. Notes from teacher or school 

k. T,V. Guide or other 

television listing 

1. Magazines 

m. Books 



Sometimes Regularly 
(Once or twice (Almost Every 

Not at all a week^ dav) 

i 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 
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PARENT AS A TEACHER 
(Adapted from Strom, 1984) 



A 15. Here are some statements on feelings about your child- I will read each statement and 
then I want you to tell me if you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree soniewhat, 
or disagree strongly • Think of (child's name) when answering. Here is one for practice. 
rU read the statement: 

All children need hugs sometimes. 

Do you agree strongly, agree somewhat, disagree somewhat, or disagree strongly with that 
statement? OK. Let's go on with the rest of the statements. 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree Ref/ 
Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly DK 



1. Much of my child*s learning will take 
place before (be/she) enters school . . 

2. I get tired of all the questions my 
child asks 

3. My child should be able to make 
noise during play 

4. My child needs to play with me . . . . 

5. I like my child to make up his/ 

her own stories = . . . . 

6. It gets on my nerves when my 
child keeps asking me to watch 
him/her play 

7. Playing with my child makes me 

feel restless 

8. It is hard for me to tell when 

my child has learned something . . . , 

9. When my child doesnU know an 
answer^ I ask the child to guess . . . , 

10. I get tired of «11 the fears 

that my child talks about 



2 
2 
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11. If I spend a lot of time playing 
with my child, he/she will 
disobey me more often 

12. It is all right for my child to 

have a make-believe friend 

13. I want my child to play both 
with toys made for boys and 

toys made for girls 

14. My child bothers me with 
questions when I am busy 

15. It is difficult for me to 
think of things to say to 

my child during play 

16. When my child plays with 
toys, the pretending seems 
foolish 

17. Playing with my child improves 
the child's behavior 

18. It's all right for my child to 

get dirty while at play 

19. It's okay for my child to 
interrupt me when we play 

20. More of my child's learning 

at this age takes place by watching 

people and things rather than 

by being told 

21. It is all right for my child 
to spend a lot of time 

playing alone 

22. While at play riy child can 
take out as many toys as 

he/she wishes 

23. It is difficult for me to 
stay interested when 

playing with my child 



Agree Agree Disagree Disagree REF/ 

Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly DK 
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Agree Agree Disagree Disagree REF/ 

Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly DK 



24. I scold my child when 

he/she doesn't learn 

25. My child wants to play too 
long at one time 

26. I imitate my child's 
speech when we play so 

that the child understands . . . . 

27. My child learns by playing 
with other children 

28. If we play whenever my child 
wants to, not much learning 
will take place 

29. My child's education is the 
responsibility of our family . . . 

30. I really like to teach my 

child something new 

31. There are things that I can 

do that will help my child learn 
to read 
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I B. COMMUNITY CONTEXT AND I^ 

Bl. Now Vd like to ask you about your neighborhood and community. Which of the following are available 
within your community? For each, tell me if they are available and if you can get to them. 

Yes, but 
Yes cannot get Not 
Available to them 

Available 

a. Other children for your child(ren) to play 

with 1 2 3 

b. Park, playground or yard where your child(ren) 

can play ^ ^ ^ 

c. Family restaurant such as McDonalds 1 2 3 

d. Library 1 ^ ^ 

c. Grocery store 1 ^ ^ 

f. Clinic/hospital 1 2 3 

g. Church, temple, or mosque 1 2 3 

h. Family, friends or relative 1 2 3 

Now I'm going to describe some activities that parents and children may do together. For each 
activity, please tell me how often you and your family have done this in the past fpgr week?: 
not at all, once or twice, about once a week, several times a week or almost every day. Til 
repeat the list, if you'd like, as we go along. 

B2. In the past four weeks, how often have you and vou r childfren^... 

About Several Almost 
Not Once or Once a times a every 

at all twice week week da^ 

a. Gone to a park or playground ... 1 2 3 4 5 

b. Gone to a restaurant 1 2 3 4 5 

c. Gone to a library 1 2 3 4 5 

d. Gone to religious service or 
other event at church, temple, 

or mosque 1 2 3 4 5 
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Not 
at all 

e. Gone to a grocery store 1 

f. Visited a family friend or relative . 1 

g. Clinic or hospital 1 



About Several Almost 

Once or Once a times a every 

twice week week day 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 



B3. How concerned are you about the following things in your neighborhood? 

Not Somewhat Extremely 

Concerned Concerned Concerned 

a. Bodily injury or personal attack 1 2 3 

b. Illegal drug use 1 2 3 

c. Noise 1 2 3 

d. Traffic 1 2 3 

e. Theft of personal belongings 1 2 3 

f. Vandalism or destruction of 

property 1 2 3 

g. Health or safety issues in your 
home such as lead paint, exposed 

wires, fire hazards 1 2 3 

These next questions are about the schools in your neighborhood. 

B4. Did any of your children attend preschool or nursery school last year? 

Yes ^ (goto B4a) 

No 2 (skip to B5) 
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B4a. During the past school year, how often have you or another adult in your household gone 
to your child's preschool for any of the following activities-never, once or twice, or three 
times or more? 



a. 



1 or 2 3 or more 
Never times times 

Conference with teacher 1 2 3 



b. Conference with director 

or principal 1 2 3 

c. Informal talk witli teacher, 

director, or principal 1 2 3 

d. Observe classroom 

activities 1 2 3 

e. Volunteered for school 

projects or trips 1 2 3 

f. Attend school event in which 
your child participated, such 

as a play, art show, or party 1 2 3 

B4b. During the past school year, how often have you or some other adult in your household 
participated in any of the following activities at your child's preschool: never, once or 
twice, or three times or more? 

1 or 2 3 or more 
Never times times 

a. Parent-teacher organization such as PTA . . 1 2 3 

b. Parent advisory committee 1 2 3 

c. Preschool fundraising activities 1 2 3 

d. Volunteer in school office, cafeteria or 

library 1 2 3 

e. Volunteer in child's classroom 1 2 3 
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f. Serve on preschoors governing 

board or committee ^ 2 3 

B5. Were any of your children in elementary school last year? 

Yes ^(goto B5a) 

No 2 (skip to CI) 

B5a. During the past school year, how often have you or some other adult in your household 
gone to your child's elementary school for any of the following activities-never, once 
or twice, or three times or more? 

1 or 2 3 or more 
Never times times 

a. Conference with teacher 1 2 3 

b. Conference with principal 1 2 3 

c. Informal talk with teacher or 

principal ^ ^ ^ 

d. Observe classroom activities 1 2 3 

e. Meeting with school counselor 1 2 3 

f. Volunteered for school projects 

or trips ^ 2 3 

g. Attend school event in which 
your child participated, such 
as play, sporting event, or 

concert ^ ^ ^ 

h. Attend school event in which 

your child did not participate 1 2 3 
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B5b. 



During this school year, how often have you or some other adult in your household 
participated in any of the following activities at your child's elementary school-never, 
once or twice, or three times or more? 



1 or 2 3 or more 



Never times times 

a. Parent-teacher organization such as PTA ... 1 2 3 

b. Parent advisory committee 1 2 3 

c. School fundraising activities 1 2 3 

d. Volunteer in school office, cafeteria 

or library 1 2 3 

e. Volunteer in child's classroom 1 2 3 

f. Serve on school governing 

board or committee 1 2 3 

g. Afterschool programs such 

as crafts or music 1 2 3 
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I C. EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL SERVICES | 

These next questions are about the educational and social services in which you may have 
participated. 

CI. For each of the activities, please tell me whether you have ever participated before this 
year* (At posttest, ask about during this year) 

Yes No 



a. Welfare services 2 

b. Employment training, such as through JTPA or the 

JOBS program 2 

c. Vocational education 2 

d. Vocational rehabilitation 2 

e. Adult basic education 2 

f. GED preparation 2 

g. ESL classes 2 

h. Parent education classes 2 

i. Parent support groups 2 

j. Other support groups (such as Alcoholics 

Anonymous, drug abuse or domestic violence groups) 2 

k. Other clubs and organizations 2 

1. Educational activities for parents and children 

together (such as at a library or school) 2 

m. Other program-sponsored family activities such as pot-luck 

suppers or field trips 2 
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C2. When you have participated in any of these services or activities, have you received any 
of the following: 



a. 
b. 



transportation 

child care or babysitting 



c. health care 



d. meals 



e. assistance dealing with government agencies 

f. counseling 

g. referrals for screening or treatment for chemical 
dependency 



h. translators 



i. stipends or payments to attend 



Yes 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



C3. In general, how satisfied are you with the services in which you have participated during 
the past year? 



Not at all satisfied . 
Somewhat satisfied 
Very satisfied . . . 



1 
2 
3 



C4. Are there other services or activities that you would like to participate in but have not? 



Yes 
No 



1 
2 



If yes, what types of services or activities are they and what are the reasons you have not 
been able to participate in the services? [RECORD VERBATIM] 
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D, PERSONAL SKILLS 



Dl. Now, I'd like to ask you some questions about how you feel as a parent. I'm going to 
read you some statements about parents and children. You will probably agree with 
some and disagree with others. As I read each statement, tell me whether you strongly 
agree with it, agree somewhat^ disagree somewhat or strongly disagree. 

Perception of Parental Efficacy Scale 
(Luster, 1985) 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree REF/ 
Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly DK 



3, 



The way children turn out has 

little to do with how their 

parents raise them 

I am a more competent parent 

than most other parents I know . , . 

When my child is in school, hisAier 
behavior will probably be influenced 
more by his/her friends than by my 
expectations 



7. 



I believe that the way I treat 
other people will greatly influence 
the way in which my child behaves 
towards others 

After my child is in school for a while, 
his/her teachers will probably influence 
his/her thinking more than I will . . . . 

Successfully rearing a child has much 
to do with luck 

I worry that some of the people who 
live in my neighborhood could be a 
bad influence on my child 
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Agree Agree Disagree Disagree REF/ 
Strongly S omewhat Somewhat Strongly DK 



8. There is not very much that a parent 
can do to influence the development 
of her child's intellectual abilities 

before the child's second birthday 4 3 2 1 8 

9. If my child mixes with bad company in 
school, I will have a difficult time 

keeping him/her out of trouble 4 3 2 1 8 

10. I am concerned that ideas and values 
contrary to my own will be adopted 
by my child after he/she is in school 

for a while 4 3 2 1 8 

I am more confident about my parenting 

skills than most other mothers I know 4 3 2 1 8 

I am concerned that the examples set 
by some of the other children in my 
neighborhood will be a bad influence 

on my child as he/she grows older 4 3 2 1 8 

D2. Here are some statements about attitudes or feelings people often have. Tell me how 
much you agree or disagree with each one of them-strongly agree, agree somewhat, 
disagree somewhat or disagree strongly. 

Pearlin Mastery Scale 
(Pearlin & Schooler, 1978) 



11. 



12. 



1. There is really no way I can 
solve some of the problems I 
have 

2. Sometimes I feel that Fm being 
pushed around in life 

3. I have little control over the 
things that happen to me . . . . 

4. I can do just about anything I 
really set my mind to do 



Agree Agree Disagree Disagree REF/ 
Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly DK 
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Agree Agree Disagree Disagree REF/ 
Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Stronpiv pK 



I often feel helpless in dealing 
with the problems of life . . . 



6. What happens to me in the future 

depends mostly on me 4 3 2 1 8 

7. There is little I can do to 

change many of the important 4 3 2 1 8 

things in my life 



CES-D 
(Radloff, 1977) 



D3. Now I'm going to read you a list of ways you might have felt or behaved. Please tell 
me how often you have felt this way during the pa st week . 

Rarely Some or Occassionally Most or 



or none 
of the 
time 

(less than 
1 day) 



a little 
of the 
time 
(1-2 days) 



or a 

moderate 
amount 
of time 

(3-4 days) 



or all 
of the 
time 
(5-7 days) 



3. 



4. 



6. 
7. 
8. 



I was bothered by things that usually 

don*t bother me 

I did not feel like eating-my appetite was 
poor 

I felt that I could not shake off the blues 
even with help from my family or friends . . . 

I felt that I was just as good as other 
people 

I had trouble keeping my mind on what I was 
doing 

I felt depressed 

I felt that everything I did was an effort ... 

I felt hopeful about the future 



2 

2 



3 
3 
3 

3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
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Rarely 

or none a little 

of the of the 

time time 

(less than (1-2 days) 
I day) 



Some or Occassionally Most or 

or all 
of the 
time 
(5-7 days) 



9. I thought my life had been a failure 

10. I felt fearftil 

1 1 . My sleep was restless 

12. I was happy 

13. I talked less than usual 

14. I felt lonely 

15. People were unfriendly 

16. I enjoyed life 

17. I had crying spells 

18. I felt sad 

19. I felt that people dislike me 

20. I could not get goin^, 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 



or a 

moderate 
amount 
of time 

(3-4 days) 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
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E. DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 



Now rd like to ask you some questions about yourself and the other members of your family. 
Let's start with you. 

El. What is your date of birth? 



Month Day Year 
E2. Mark person's gender. 

female 1 

male 2 

E3. I am going to read you a list of racial and ethnic categories. Tell me which of these you 
consider yourself to be. (Read only category headings and probe for specific answers.) 

a. Asian or Pacific Islander 

Chinese - 1 

Japanese 2 

Filipino 3 

Hawaiian 4 

Korean 5 

Vietnamese 6 

Asian Indian 7 

Samoan 8 

Guamanian 9 

Other Asian or Pacific Islander 10 

b. Black 11 

c. White 12 

d. American Indian or Alaskan native 

Specify tribe: . . 13 

e. Other. Specify: ' 14 
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E4. 



Are you of Hispanic origin? 



Yes I (go to E4a) 

No 2 (skip to E5) 

E4a. Which of the following best describes you? 

Mexican, Mexican- American, Chicano 1 

Puerto Rjcan 2 

Cuban 3 

Other Spanish/Hispanic. 

Specify: 4 

E5. Is English your primary language? 

Yes 1 (skip to E12) 

No 2 (continue with E6'E11) 



E6. What is your primary language? 



a. Spanish I 

b. Southeast Asian language (Vietnamese, 

Cambodian, Khmer, Lao etc.) 2 

c. Native American language 3 

d. Asian language (Chinese, Japanese, Korean, 
Filipino, etc.) 4 

e. European language (French, Italian, Greek, Polish, 
Portugese, etc.) 5 

f. Other. Specify: ... 6 



E7. How often is English spoken to your child at home? (Read options & circle one) 

Always 1 

Most of the time 2 

Some of the time 3 

Hardly ever 4 

Never 5 

E8. How well do you understand English? (Read options & circle one) 

Not at all 1 

Somewhat 2 

Very well 3 
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E9. How well do you speak English? 



Not at all I 

Somewhat 2 

Very well 3 

ElO. How well do you read English? 

Not at all 1 

Somewhat 2 

Very well 3 

Ell. If you read to your child, what language do you use? 

Primary language 1 

English 2 

Other. Specify ... 3 

N/A do not read 8 



E12. Now I'd like to ask you about your education and work. What is the highest grade you 
completed in school? 

No formal schooling 1 

Grade 1 2 

Grade 2 3 

Grade 3 4 

Grade 4 5 

Grade 5 6 

Grade 6 7 

Grade? 8 

Grade 8 9 

Grade 9 10 

Grade 10 11 

Grade 11 12 

Grade 12 ' 13 

Postsecondary technical or trade school 14 

1 year of college 15 

2 years of college 16 

3 years of college 17 

4 years of college 18 

Graduate school 19 
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E13. Do you have any certificates, diplomas or degrees? (Circle all that apply) 



Yes 



GED certificate 1 2 

High school diploma 1 2 

A trade license or 

certificate 1 2 

A business school 

diploma 1 2 

Associate's degree 1 2 

Bachelor's degree 1 2 

Graduate degree 1 2 

E14. Was most of your formal education outside of the U.S. A? 

Yes 1 

No « 2 

N/A (no formal education) 8 

E15. Are you currently employed either full-time (that is, 35 hours or more) or part-time? 

No \ (Go to E15c) 

Yes, full time 2 (Go to E15a) 

Yes, part time 2 (Go to E15a) 

El 5a. How many months in a row have you been employed ? 

Less than 6 months 1 

6 to 12 months 2 

12 months or more 3 



E15b. How would you describe your present job? If you have more than one job, describe the 
one you consider to be your main job. (Record verbatim and enter job code) 

Job description 



Job code 



E15c. How many months in a row have you been unemployed ? 



Less than 6 months 1 

6 to 12 months 2 

12 months or more 3 

E16. Have you ever been identified as disabled? 

Yes 1 (continue) 

No ... 2 (gotoEl?) 

El 6a. Has this identification been made by a school district or someone else? 

School district 1 

Self-report 2 

Other. Specify: \ . 3 

E16b. Do you receive SSI disability pay? 

Yes 1 

No 2 

Now rd like to ask you some information about other adults in your household. 

E17. Which of these phrases best describes your family? 

Single parent with child(ren) 1 

Couple with child(ren) 2 

Extended family (including other adults) 3 

Other (specify:) 4 



E18. How many adults, 18 years of age or older, including yourself, live in your household? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 (or more) 
E19. How many people ages 16-18 live in your household? 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 (or more) (if 0 skip to E21) 

E20. Of those 16-18 years old, how many are no longer in high school? 
123456789 10 (or more) 
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E21. How are these adults related to you? 



Yes No Number 

Spouse or partner 1 2 

Parents 1 2 

Spouse/partners parents 1 2 

Children or step-children 1 2 

Other relatives 1 2 

Others who are not 

related 1 2 

I'd like to ask a few questions about each of these adults. Let's start with...fSra/t with 
spouse/partner <fc move down list for all present in household). 

E22. (Mark gender or ask if not sure) 

Female 1 

Male 2 

E23. What is his/her date of birth? 



Month Day Year 
E24. What is his/her race? (Read only category headings and probe for specific answers) 



a. Asian or Pacific Islander 



Chinese 1 

Japanese 2 

Filipino 3 

Hawaiian 4 

Korean 5 

Vietnamese 6 

Asian Indian 7 

Samoan 8 

Guamanian 9 

Other Asian or Pacific 

Islander 10 

b. Black 11 

c. White 12 
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d. American Indian or Alaskan native 

Specify tribe: . . 13 



e. Other. Specify: 14 



E25. Is he/she of Hispanic origin? 

Yes 1 (continue) 

No 2 {go to E26) 

E25a. Which of the following best describes him/her? 

Mexican, Mexican-American, Chicano 1 

Puerto Rican 2 

Cuban 3 

Other Spanish/Hispanic. Specify: 4 



E26. Is English his/her primary language? 

Yes 1 (goto E32) 

No 2 (continue) 

Ell. What is his/her primary language? 

a. Spanish 1 

b. Southeast Asian language (Vietnamese, 

Cambodian, Khmer, Lao etc.) 2 

c. Native American language 3 

d. Asian language (Chinese Japanese, Korean, 

Filipino etc.) 4 

e. European language (French, Italian, Greek, Polish, 
Portugese, etc.) 5 

f. Other. Specify: ... 6 



E28. How well does he/f he understand English? (Read options and circle one) 

Not at all 1 

Somewhat 2 

Very well 3 
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E29. How well does he/she speak English? 



Not at all ... 1 

Somewhat 2 

Very well 3 

E30. How well does he/she read English? 

Not at all 1 

Somewhat 2 

Very well 3 

E31. If he/she reads to your child, what language does he/she use? 

Primary 1 

English 2 

Other. Specify 3 

N/A Does not read 8 

E32. What is the highest grade he/she completed in school? 

No formal schooling 1 

Grade 1 2 

Grade 2 3 

Grade 3 4 

Grade 4 5 

Grades 6 

Grade 6 7 

Grade? 8 

Grade 8 9 

Grade 9 10 

Grade 10 11 

Grade 11 12 

Grade 12 13 

Post secondary technical or trade school 14 

1 year of college 15 

2 years of college 16 

3 years of college 17 

4 years of college 18 

Graduate school 19 
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E33. Does he/she have any certificates, diploma or degrees? (circle all that apply) 

Yfis Me 



GED certificate 1 2 

High school diploma 1 2 

A trade license or 

certiiicate 1 2 

A business school 

diploma 1 2 

Associate's degree 1 2 

Bachelor's degree 1 2 

Graduate degree 1 2 

E34. Was most of his/her formal education outside of the USA? 

Yes 1 

No 2 

N/A (no formal education) 8 

E35. Is he/she currently employed either full-time (that is, 35 hours or more) or part-time? 

No 0 (goto E35c) 

Yes, full time \ (go to E35a) 

Yes, part time 2 (go to E35a) 

E35a. How many months in a row has he/she been employed ? 

Less than 6 months 1 

6 to 12 months 2 

12 months or more 3 



E35b. How would you describe his/her present job? If he/she has more than one job, describe 
the one he/she considers to be his/her main job. (Record verbatim and enter job code) 

Job description 

Job code 



E35c. How many months in a row has he/she been unemployed ? 

Less than 6 months 1 

6 to 12 months 2 

12 mnoths or more 3 

343 
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E36. Has he/she ever been identified as disabled? 



Yes 
No 



1 (continue) 

2 (gotoE37) 



E36a, Has this identification been made by a school district or someone else? 



School district 
Self-report . . 
Other, Specify: 



2 
3 



E36b. Does he/she receive SSI disability pay? 



Yes 
No 



2 



(If there are additional adults, use additional copies of questions E22-36 to complete 
demographic information.) 

Now I'd like to ask you questions about the children in your family. 

E37. How many children less than 16 years of age live in your household? 

0123 4 56789 (or more) 
E37a. How many of the children are less than one year of age? 

0 1 2 3 (or more) 
E37b. How many of the children are ages 1 through 7 (less than 8 years old) ? 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 (or more) 
E37c. How many children are ages 8 to 16? 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 (or more) 
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Fd like to ask you questions about the children in your household who are up to 7 years old 
(E37a & E37b above). Let's start with the youngest child. 

E38. What is your relationship to this child? 



Parent 1 

Step-parent 2 

Grandparent 3 

Other relative 4 

Other. Specify 5 



E39. Is that child male or female? 

Female 1 

Male 2 



E40. What is his/her date of birth? 



Month Day Year 

E41. What is his/her race? (Read only category headings and probe for specific answer) 



a. Asian or Pacific Islander 

Chinese 1 

Japanese 2 

Filipino 3 

Hawaiian 4 

Korean 5 

Vietnamese 6 

Asian Indian 7 

Samoan 8 

Guamanian 9 

Other Asian or Pacific 

Islander 10 

b. Black 11 

c. White 12 

d. American Indian or Alaskan native 

Specify tribe: . . 13 



e. Other. Specify: 14 
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E42. Is he/she of Hispanic origin? 



Yes 1 (continue) 

No 2 (skiptoE43) 

E42a. If yes, which of the following best describes him/her? 

Mexican, Mexican-American, Chicane 1 

Puerto Rican 2 

Cuban 3 

Other Spanish/Hispanic. Specify: 4 

E43. What formal educational experiences has (child* s name) had prior to this year? (Read 
list) 

Yfis m 

Head start 1 2 

Nursery school, preschool 

or other early childhood program 1 2 

Public kindergarten 1 2 

E44. What formal educational experiences is (child's name) receiving now? 

Yes No 

Head start 1 2 

Nursery school, preschool 

or other early childhood program 1 2 

Public kindergarten 1 2 

E45. Has he/she ever been identified as having special needs? 

Yes 1 (continue with E45a) 

No 2 (gotoE46) 
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E45a. What special needs have been identified? (Read List) 

Yes No 

a. Visual handicap 1 2 

b. Hearing problem 1 2 

c. Deafness 1 2 

d. Othopedic problem 1 2 

e. Other physical disability 1 2 

f. Specific learning problem 1 2 

g. Emotional problem 1 2 

h. Mental retardation 1 2 

i. Other. Specify: 1 2 



E45b. Has this special needs been identified by the school district or someone else? 

School district 1 

Parent report 2 

Other. Specify 3 



E46. Is this child's primary language English? 

Yes 1 (goto E47) 

No 2 (continue) 

E46a. What is his/her primary language? 

a. Spanish 1 

b. Southeast Asian language (Vietnamese, 

Cambodian, Khmer, Lao etc.) 2 

c. Native American language 3 

d. Asian language (Chinese, Japanese, Korean, 

Filipino etc.) 4 

e. European language (French, Italian, Greek, Polish, 
Portugese, etc.) 5 

f. Other. Specify: ... 6 



E47. Is there another child younger than 7 in your family? 

Yes 1 

No 2 

[If no other children, continue with Section F. If yes, use additional copies of questions £38-47 
for all other additional children ages 7 and under.] 
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I R FAMILY SUPPORT AND RESOURCE S 

Now rd like to ask you some oth it questions about your home and family. 

Fl. Do you live in a house, an apartment or some other place? (circle one) 

House 1 

Apartment 2 

Trailer park 3 

Shelter 4 

Other 5 

F2. How long have you lived there? 

# months (If > 12 months, skip to F4) 

F3. In the last (6 months/12 months), how many times have you moved? 

# times moved 

F4. In the last year, have you ever been homeless? 

Yes, currently homeless 1 (continue) 

Yes, homeless during the last year 2 (continue) 

No 3 (skip to F6) 

F5. About how many weeks were you/have you been homeless? 

# ' weeks 

F6. What is the primary source of financial support for your family? 
(Read phrases and circle number that best describes the family): 

job wages 1 

alimony and child support 2 

government assistance 3 

other (specify: ) 4 
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What was your annual income last year? Would you say it was: 



under $5,000 1 

$5,000 ^ $10,000 2 

$10,000 - $15,000 3 

$15,000 - $20,000 4 

$20,000 - $25,000 5 

more than $25,000 6 



FAMILY RESOURCE SCALE 
(Adapted from Leet & Dunst, 1988) 



F8. I'm going to read you a list of resources available to you and your family such as time, money 

and household items. For each, Td like you to tell me if these resources are not at all adequate, 
seldom adequate, sometimes adequate, usually adequate or almost always adequate. Til repeat 
these categories as we go along if you'd like. 

To what extent are Not Seldom Some- Usually Almost Does 

the following at all Adequate times adequate always not 

resources adequate adequate adequate adequate apply 
for your family: 

1 . Food for 2 meals a day 1 2 3 4 5 8 

2. House or apartment 1 2 3 4 5 8 

3. Furniture for your home or apartment ... 1 2 3 4 5 8 

4. Enough clothes for your family 1 2 3 4 5 8 

5. Heat for your house or apartment 1 2 3 4 5 8 

6. Indoor plumbing/water 1 2 3 4 5 a 

7. Public assistance such as SSI, AFDC, 

Medicaid, etc 1 2 3 4 5 8 

8. Money to pay monthly bills 1 2 3 4 5 8 

9. Money to buy things for yourself 1 2 3 4 5 8 

10. Money to save 1 2 3 4 5 8 

11. Money for family entertainment 1 2 3 4 5 8 

1 2- Dependable transportation, either your own 

car or other transportation 1 2 3 4 5 8 

13. Telephone or access to a phone 1 2 3 4 5 8 
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To what extent are 
the following 
resources adequate 
for your family: 

14. Time to get enough sleep/rest 

15. Time to be by yourself 

16. Time for the whole family to be together 

17. Time to be with your child(ren) 



Not 
at ail 
adequate 



Seldom 
Adequate 



18. Time to be alone with your spouse or 
partner 



19. Time to be with your friends 

20. Medical care for your family 

21. Babysitting or daycare for your childlren) . . . 

22. Toys for your child(ren) 

23. Dental care for your family 

24. Someone to talk to about things that worry you 

25. Time to keep in shape and look nice 



Some- 
times 
adequate 



Usually Almost 
adequate always 



Does 
not 

adequate apply 



2 


3 


4 


5 


8 


2 


3 


4 


5 


8 


2 


3 


4 


5 


8 


2 


3 


4 


5 


8 


2 


3 


4 


5 


8 


2 


3 


4 


R 

9 


o 
o 


2 


3 


4 


5 


8 


2 


3 


4 


5 


8 


2 


3 


4 


5 


8 


2 


3 


4 


5 


8 


2 


3 


4 


5 


8 


2 


3 


4 


5 


8 



F9. This next list is about ways that people may have helped you. Td like you to tell me how 
often these activities happened to you in the past four weeks : not at all, once or twice, 
about once a week, several times a week, or almost every day. 



INVENTORY OF SOCIALLY SUPPORTIVE BEHA VIORS 
(Barrera, 1981) 



1. Looked after a family member when you were away. 

2. Was right there with you (physically) in a 
stressful situation 

3. Provided you with a place where you could get 
away for awhile 



Not Once Several Almost 

at or Once/ times a every 
all twice week week day 
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Not Once 



Several Almost 



4. Watched after your possessions when you were 

away (pets, plants, home, etc.) 

5. Told you what she/he did in a situation that was 
similar to yours 

6. Did some activity with you to help you get your 

mind off of things 

7. Talked with you about some interests of yours 

8. Let you know that you did something well 

9. Went with you to someone who could take action 

10. Told you that you are OK just the way you are 

1 1. Told you that she/he would keep the things that 

you talk about private - just between the two of you. . . . 

12. Assisted you in setting a goal for youn^elf , 

13. Made it clear what was expected of you 

14. Expressed esteem or respect for a competency or 
personal quality of yours 

15. Gave you some information on how to do something . . , 

16. Suggested some action that you should take 

17. Gave you over $25 

18. Comforted you by showing you seme physical affection. 

19. Gave you some information to help you understand a 
situation you were in 

20. Provided you with some transportation 

21. Checked back with you to see if you followed the 
advice you were given - 

22. Gave you under $25 

23. Helped you imdeistand why you didnU do something 
well 



or Once/ times a every 
all twice week week day 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 

5 
5 
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Not Once 



Several Almost 



24. Listened to you talk about your private feelings 

25. Loaned or gave you something (a physical object other 
than money) that you needed 

26. Agreed that what you wanted to do was right 

27. Said things that made your situation clearer and easier 

to understand 

28. Told you how he/she felt in a situation that was similar 

to yours 

29. Let you know that he/she will always be around if you 
need assistance 

30. Expressed interest and concern in your well-being 

31. Told you that she/he feels very close to you 

32. Told you who you should see for assistance 

33. Told you what to expect in a situation that was about 

to happen 

34. Loaned you over $25 

35. Taught you how to do something 

36. Gave you feedback on how you were doing without saying 
it was good or bad 

37. Joked and kidded to try to cheer you up 

38. Provided you with a place to stay 

39. Pitched in to help you do something that needed to 

get done 

40. Loaned you under $25 



or Once/ times a every 
twice week week day 



2 
2 



2 
2 
2 
2 

2 

2 
2 

2 
2 
2 

2 
2 



4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 



5 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
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That's the end of this interview. We'd like to talk with you again in the spring and will need 
to know how to reach you then. If you moved, who are the two people who are most likely to 
know where you are: 

Person #1 Person #2 

Name: 



Address: 



Telephone:^ 



Thank you very much for your cooperation* 
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EVEN START PARENT -CHILD READING TASK 
OBSERVATION INSTRUMENT 



Parent ' s Name : 



Child's Name; 



Child's Date 
of Birth: 



Book Selection: 

Date of Testing: 

Even Start Project: 

Observer: 

Task Start Time: 

Task End Time: 



Reading Task 
Incomplete : 



□ 

English 



□ 

Spanish 



Terminated at (RECORD TIME) 
because (RECORD REASONS) 



ID# 
ID# 



Is book: 
Familiar 

to child? Yes No 

Familiar 

to parent? Yes No 

Is story: 
Familiar 

to child? Yes No 

Familiar 

to parent? Yes No 
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EVEN START PARENT -CHILD READING TASK 



Examiner's Instructions 



Key: 

E s Examiner 
P = Parent 
C c Child 



1. E greets P and C; asks them to sit down; establishes rapport. 

2. E says to P and C: 

'•Wfe're interested in learning how parents and children read together. Now, 
I'd like you to read a book with (CHILD'S NAME). You can take as long as 
you want to. Just do the best you can." 

3. E places two booJcs, English and Spanish, in front of P on table, face up, 
titles facing P suid C. 

4. E says to P: 

*Here are two versions of the same book. One is in Spanish and one is in 
Enalish You pick the book that you want to read with (CHILD'S NAME) . you 
can look at both books and then pick one." [PAUSE FOR SELECTION.] 

5. P selects book, E removes remaining book. 

6. E says to P and C: 

"Do you know this story? Do you know this book?" 

7. E notes familiarity, or lack of, on cover sheet; also language selection. 

8. E says to P and C: 

"I'm going to sit over therti while you and (CHILD'S NAME) read this book 
toget±ier. Tuke as long as you want. If you want to read it to yourself 
once, that's fine; you do not have to hurry. " I'll be taki n g some notes as 
you read. You tell ma when you're finished reading, ok?" 

''Do you understand what you are to do? Just read the book with (NAME OF 
CHILD) the way you usually do." 

9. E moves over to chair, leaving P & C. E notes start time. 

10. P and C begin book reading task, while E records behaviors on Parent -Child 
Reading Task Observation Instrument (Part I) . 

11. When P and C have finished task, E notes stop time. E says: 

"Thank you so much. We'd like you and (C:HILD'S NAME) to have this book. 
Thanks again . " 

12. E gives book to C. Ushers P euid C out. 

13. E completes observation instrument (Part II) and prepares setting for next 
P amd C dyad. 

14. If the session terminates before completion, E gives book to child, thanks 
dyad, terminates task and scores the session as incomplete, recording the 
termination time and reason. 
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EVEN START PARENT -CHILD READING TASK 
OBSERVATION INSTRtJMENT (Part I) * 



Instructions: Check all behaviors exhibited during reading session. 
A, 



1. 



3a. 

3b. 

3c. 



4a. 
4c. 
4b. 



5. 
6. 



Parent's Reading? Proficiency/ 
Teaching Strate^es 



Reads from beginning of 
text 



Guides child's attention 
to book, verbal 



Uses high-demand strategies 
Uses medium-demand strategies 
Uses low-demand strategies 



Labels pictures 

Describes pictures 

Asks child to identify 
pictured objects 



Comments on book's text 

Makes comments unrelated 
to text 



Links items in text to 
child's life 



Use key on page 5 to score itema 3«-3c. 

B. Parent's Management of Book 



10. 
11. 

12. 

13. 



14. 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



Previews book 

Permits child to 
explore book 

Guides child's attention 
to book, nonverbal 

Poinu to pictures/words 



Ends reading episode 
when child loses 
interest 

Continues to read after 
child loses interest 

Becomes absorbed by book 
and ignores child 



Tells a story, based on 
pictures 

Unable to read text 



8. 
9. 



21. 

23. 
24. 
25. 



Refers to reading as 
joint enterpnsc 

Makes me ta> statements 
(e.g.. "Isn't this 
fun?-) 



C. ChUd^s Language Proficiency/ 

Utterances 

19. Asks questions, makes 

comments related to text 
and parent's utterances 



Asks questions, makes 
comments unrelated to 
text and parent's 
utterances 



Labels or names pictured 
objects 

Repeats words or 
elements of the story 

Acts, makes sounds related 
to story 

Links items in text to 
own life 

Makea me ta- statements 
(e.g., "I like this 
book") 



26. 
27. 



28. 
29. 

30. 



31. 
32. 
33. 



Child's Management of Book 



Previews book 



Explores book before or 
after reading 



Attends to book 
Points to pictures 
Pretend "reads" 



Initiatea action (e.g.. 
grabs book away) 

Gestures or slaps at 
book 

Losea interest, walks 
away 



♦ Adapted from : 

Edwards. P. (198. Supportmg Lower SES Mothers' Attempts to Provide Scaffolding for Book Readi*,^. In J. Allen and J. Maaon (Eds.). 
Risk Makers. Risk Takers, Risk Breakers . Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann Educational Booka. 

Reanick, M. et al. (1987). Mothers Reading to Infanu: A New Observational Tool. The Reading Teacher . 40, No. 9, 888-895. 

PeUegrini, A., Perlmutter, J., Galda, L. and Brody, G. (1990). Joint Reading Between Black Head Surt Children and Their Mothers. Child 
Development . 61,, 443-453 . 
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EVEN START PARENT- CHILD READING TASK 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS (Part IX)* 



1. Task Engagement : Rate the individuals for level of engagement in task. 
How do they participate in the task? 

5 = highly engaged, constant 
participation 

4 = generally engaged 

3 s= moderately engaged, recurring Parent: 

participation Child: 

2 = somewhat disengaged, infrequent 

participation 

1 = detached, minimal partipation 

2. Positive Affect : Rate individuals on degree of positive affect (smiles, 
laughs, enthusiasm, eagerness, or negative, argues , withdraws) 

5 = much positive affect; humor 

4 = mostly positive affect Parent: 

3 = neutral affect Child: HHZ 

2 = negative affect 

1 = withdraws, stops 

3. Interactive Contact : Rate the dyad for amount of interactive contact, 
positive or negative (eye coi^tact, verbal excheinge) 

5 = highly interactive, give and take in verbal exchange 

4 = generally interactive 

3 = moderately interactive Dyad; 

2 := somewhat interactive 

1 = not interactive, one-sided performance 

4. Patience /Impatience : Rate individuals for patience (allows time for 
responses) 

5 = highly patient, waits for response 

4 = frequently patient Parent: 

3 = neutral Child: ~~Z. 

2 = frequently impatient 

1 = highly impatient, does not allow time to 
respond or engage 



5. Supportiveness : Rate individuals for degree of supportiveness (enabling 
behaviors, listening, encouraging, coonerating) 

5 = highly supportive, approving, pra:.sing comments 

4 = signf icauitly supportive 

3 = moderately supportive Parent: 

2 = somewhat supportive Child: 

1 = non- supportive, negative comments/ 

actions 

6. Physical Contact : Rate individuals for level of physical contact 

5 = Child sits on parent's lap (parent 

encircles child partially or completely) 

4 = Parent sits adjacent to child with Parent: 

contact Child: 

3 = Parent sits ad:]acent with no contact 

2 = Parent sits adjacent to child 

1 = Child leaves parent, weinders 

7. Parent's Reading Fluencv/Pace : Rate the parent's reading 

5 = Reads text fluently, attends to 

punctuation 

4 = Reads fairly well, stumbles occasionally 

3 = Reads haltingly, stumbles repeatedly Parent: 

2 = Uses pictuiyes only to tell a story (does 

not read text, partially or completely) 
1 - Stops the task 



Lancy, D., and Draper, K. (1988). Parents' Strategies for Reading To and With 
Their Children . Paper presented at Americam Educational Research 
Association, Annual Meeting, New Orleans. 
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EVEN START PARENT -CHILD READING TASK 
GENERAL OBSERVATIONS (Part II) 

(continued) 



Book Control : Rate the dyad for control of the book 

5 = Child holds book, turns pages 

4 = Parent /child share holding book, 

turning pages 

3 = Parent holds book so child can see it, Dyad: 

tujms pages 

2 = Parent holds book, child cannot see it 

1 = Parent argues with child aioout control 

of book 

Reading Delivery : Rate the parent's delivery 

5 s Reads roles dramatically, varies voice according 

to gestures 

4 = Reads dramatically, some inflection, no 

role - taking Parent : 

3 = some drama, variation in voice, gestures 

2 =: once or twice, varies voice, gestures 

1 s monotone, no drama, roletaking, or variation in 
voice, gestures 

Record spontaneous comments by parent about reading: 
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EVEN START PARENT -CHILD READING TASK 
Parent's Teaching Strategies* 



EXAMINER'S INSTRUCTIONS: USE THIS KEY TO RATE PARENT'S TEACH:,NG STRATEGIES ON 

PAGE 1, ITEMS 3a-3c. 



KEY: 

A. High Demand Teaching Strategies 

Examples include: 

a. open-ended questions (e.g., What is this?) 

b. evaluations (e.g., Is this possible?) 

c. cause/effect (e.g.. Why did it happen like this?) 

d. generalizations (e.g., Now you try.) 

e. planning (e.g.. First tell me all you know about the story.) 

f. proper alternatives (e.g.. Try another way.) 

g. conclusions (e.g.. Why did this end like this?) 

h. comparisons (e.g.. This is like the other story.) 

B. Medium Demand Teaching Strategies 

Examples include: 

a. sequencing (e.g.. First, do this.) 

b. reproduction (e.g., Do it like me.) 

c. inference of similarity (e.g.. How are they the same?) 

d. inferences of difference (e.g.. How are they different?) 

e. clarification (e.g.. Which go together?) 

f . declaratives (e.g.. This is a big goat.) 

g. management (e.g., redirects attention) 

h. verbal modeling (e.g., commentary) 

C. Low Demand Teaching Strategies. 

Examples include: 

a. labels (e.g.. This is a can.) 

b. observe (e.g.. Watch me.) 

c. describe (e.g., It's real big.) 

d. demonstrate (e.g., I'm reading this now.) 



♦Adapted from: Pellegrini, A., Perlmucter, J., Galda, L., and Brody, G. 
(1990). Joint Reading between Black Head Start Children and Their Mothers. 
Child Development , £1, 443-453. 
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APPENDIX G 
EDS EMERGENT LITERARY TASKS 



ERIC 



EVEN START 
CHILD'S EMERGENT LITERACY TASK 



Administration and Scoring 

Before you start testing, familiarize yourself with the book, Three Billv G oats Gruff. Then, with 
these questions and procedures, use the exact wording for each question. Circle number indicating 
"yes" for demonstration of the concept or circle indicating "no" for no demonstration. 



KEY: C 


= Child 


E 


= Examber 



CHILD'S NAME: 



CHILD'S DATE OF BIRTH: 

FAMILY CODE: 

CHILD ID: 



DATE OF TESTING: 
TESTER: 



ADMINISTERED IN: ENGLISH 

SPANISH 
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CHILD'S EMERGENT LITERACY TASK 



E says: '^Nom;^ I want you to help me understand this book, " 
Cover of Book 

Q. 1 E passes book to child holding the book vertically by its outside edge, 

spine towards the child. Child now holds the book. £ says: "Show me the front of this 
book." 

Score: I = C holds book face up, upright posmoN 
E TURNS TO Page 4 

Q.2 Take book from child, turn to page 4, hand book back to child. E says: 
"Show me which direction I read, " 

Score: 1 = C points to left page, indicates left-to-right, or top-to-bottom. 

Q.3 Child holds book. E says: "Where do I start to read? Show me where I 
start. " 

a. Score: 1 = C points to beginning of text on left page. 

E says: "Where do I stop reading? Show me where I stop reading. " 
B. Score: 1 = C points to end of text or back of book. 

E TAKES book, turns TO PAGE 6, HANDS BOOK BACK TO C 

Q.4 C holds book. E says: "Show me what I read on this page. " 
Score: 1 ^ C points to text (not picture). 

Q.5 C holds book. E says: "Read that to me " (pointing at text). 
E probes: "What does that say?" 

Score: i = C reads 

2 = C pretends to read 

8 = BALKS, REFUSES 

Q.6 A. Child holds book. £ says: "Can you show me a letter? Shaw me a letter. " 
Score: I = C points to one letter. 

B. C holds book. E traces or points (with finger or pencil) to upper case letter 
"T",then "B." E says: "Show me a big letter, another one, like this, and this." 

Score: 1 = C points to one upper case letter (not T or B). 

C. Child holds book. E traces or points (with finger or pencil) to lower case 

letter "y", then "t. ' £ says: "Show me a little letter, another one, like this, and this-" 

Score: 1 - C points to one lower case letter (not "y" or "t"). 



CHILD'S EMERGENT LITERACY TASK 

(continued) 



turns to Pa2€ 11 

n A, Child holds book. E scv^s: '^Show me a word. " 
Score: 1 = C points to one word. 

B. E says: "Can you read this word?^ 
Score: 1 = C reads word correctly 

C E says: "Show me a sentence. " 

Score: 1 = C points to a sentence. 

D. E says: "Can you read this sentence?" 
Score: 1 = C reads sentence. 



i 

I 

i 
I- 



).8 A. Child holds book. E traces period (widi finger or pencil). E says: "Tell me 
what this is. " 

Score: 1 = C identifies a period. 

B. E says: "Tell me what it (this) is for. " 
Score: 1 = C says "a stop" or "to stop". 

C. E traces question mark (with finger or pencil). E says: "Tell me what this is. 
Score: 1 = C says "it's a question mark". 

D. E says: "Tell me what it (this) is for. " 

Score: 1 = C says "ft means a question" or "it says it's a question". 



.9 Child holds book. E says: "I wonder, why do people read, anyhow?' Can 

you tell me some reasons why people read? E probes: "Why do you like to read?" 



7a, 



7b. 



7c. 



7d. 



8a. 



8b. 



8c. 



M. 



9. 



I 

8 

B 



Score: 1 = C gives any correct response that shows understanding of the purposes of 
READING. Record answer verbatim: 
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SCORE 

Yes No 
1 2 



1 2 



CHILD'S EMERGENT LITERACY TASK 

(continued) 



END OF ACTIVITY 



(To be asked of child at end of PSI testing): 

Q.IO After child completes drawing shapes, E says: "We want to know who drew this. Write your 
name here. " 

Score: E Says: According to protocol. 10. 

Q. 1 1 After child "writes" name. E Says: ""Write how old you are. " 

Score: According to protocol. 11. 
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APPENDIX H 
IDS SITE VISIT GUIDE 



0- ( 1 
163 
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TOPIC LIST FOR EVEN START IN-DEPTH STUDY SITE VISITS 



A, PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT 

How program was started: who was involved in development, who wrote proposal 

Continuity Irom proposal: people who wrote proposal still involved in program, in what 
capacity, if not, caused any problems for program 

Program "models" Even Start based on: adaption/adoption or local development 
How model was selected; changes/adaptations to model for this project 
Changes in program model since inception and reasons for change 
Strengths and weaknesses of program model 

B. PROGRAM GOALS 

Overall goals/philosophy of project for adults and children 
Other goals: changes in schools, collaborations, linkages 
Changes in goals since program began and reasons for changes 

C. TARGET POPULATIONS 

Project goals for participation: priorities beyond Even Start legislation 
How decisions were made about target population 

D, PROGRAM STRUCTURE/ ADMINISTRA HON 

Overall administrative structure: school district, school building, collaborating agencies, advisory 
board (Draw organization chart) 

Current administrative relationships between program and local school district: department, 
division and title of individual currently responsible (e.g. , federal programs coordinator. Chapter 
1 coordinator);reason for administrative location 
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Location and responsibilities of project director: location of office, full-time or part-time, other 
administrative responsibilities besides Even Start 



Project coordinator: location of office, full-time or part-time, responsibilities on Even Start, 
other responsibilities 

Relationship between Even Start and district: formal or informal commitment, regular 
communication, location of collaboration (e.g., administrative, direct service providers), 
involved in writing proposal, decisionmaking (e.g., shared or hierarchical) 

Nature of collaborations: joint hiring decisions, discussions about families, scheduling decisions, 
curriculum decisions, training, shared events, advisory board 

Factors promoting good collaboration 

Barriers to collaboration 

Commitment to collaboration: level of in-kind contributions, what district gains from 
collaboration 



E. CHARACTERISTICS OF SCHOOL DISTRICT/COMMUNITY SERVED 

Description of community: level of education of parents, ethnic groups, languages, household 
composition, urbanicity, involvement in schools 

District size, number of children, number of schools 

Community resources available, accessibility 

Other family programs, adult basic education and preschool programs in the district and 
community and their relationship to Even Start 

F, RECRUITMENT 
Staff involved in recruitment 

Techniques used to recruit families: frequency, timing 

Involvement of school district and other collaborating agencies in recruitment/outreach 
Barriers to recruitment (e.g., eligibility criteria of legislation) 
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Effectiveness of strategies: overall effectiveness, effectiveness of different strategies for different 
types of families 

Enrollment: complete, more spaces needed, more families needed to fill capacity 

G. OVERVIEW OF PROGRAM ACTiyiTIES 

General description of core components (adult basic education, early childhood education, 
parent-child activities, parent education): offered by Even Start or collaborating agencies, typical 
weekly schedule of events, avera^ge number of contact hours per core service, general description 
of site, home-based activities, transportation and child care available 

H. CONTENT/DELIVERY OF ADULT BASIC EDUCATION SERVICES 

Service provider: staff paid by Even Start or collaborating agency, how that decision was made 
(factors involved, who made decision) 

Location of services: center or home-based. If center-type of site, how site was chosen, 
number of sites, number of rooms, description of space, shared or dedicated space, changes in 
location since program inception, adequacy of space for program needs. If home-based- 
advantages and disadvantages, availability/adequacy of space in home, changes since start of 
program. 

Schedule: daily/ weekly activities schedule, frequency and duration of services, changes during 
summer 

Participants: number, changes over time/season, number of men/women, characteristics of 
participants, special populations (handicapped, LEP) 

Curriculum and Instructional Methods 

Curriculum materials used: types, locally developed, commercially available, specific support 
for literacy development (reading and writing activities, field trips) 

Nature of instruction: individual or group, size of group, CAI, peer tutoring, Even Start only 
or mixed groups 

Individualization of curriculum: how approach/activities (e.g., curriculum materials, sequence, 
instructional methods) vary with participants' characteristics; sensitivity to differences in culture, 
language and skill level 

Match of program content/methods to participants' needs and characteristics , process by which 
match occurs 
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Advantages and disadvantages of curriculum and instructional methods, changes since start of 
program, changes from previous teaching experience 

Parent Input and Roles 

How program makes use of parentis experiences, how program allows parents to learn from 
each other; opportunities for open-ended parent discussion 

Parent involvement in planning, suggesting topics for curriculum, 
involvement in program activities (e.g., volunteers) 

Changes in curriculum that evolve through experiences with parents 

Staff 

Paid staff: number, types (professional or paraprofessional), roles and responsibilities, full-time 
or part-time, how they spend their time (e.g., administrative versus service delivery), 
responsibilities exclusive to Even Start or work with other families, case load of families 

Volunteer staff: number, types, roles and responsibilities, time commitment 

Staff qualifications: educational background and previous experience; personal characteristics 
important for job; knowledge/experience in adult development, literacy, early childhood 
development, community services 

Staff involvement in program planning, design and curriculum development, frequency of staff 
meetings 

Inservice training: frequency; topics; duration; site; who offers; specific training in working 
with low-income, low-literate or LEP families, types of training most helpful 

Parent-staff relationships: how parents and staff work together, problems encountered and 
solutions tried 

Paraprofessional staff: advantages/disadvantages, specific staff training, qualifications 

Staff turnover: has it been a problem, how high, strategies for reducing turnover, role of staff 
salaries 

Staff satisfaction: view of job, pluses and minuses, what would change if could 

Relationships among staff: relationship between project staff and staff from school district, 
collaborating agencies, other Even Start components; formal and informal linkages; dual role 
of staff (e.g. . parenting and ABE) 
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Support Services 

Transportation: offered to site, type (e.g., Even Start van, tokens for public transportation, 
school buses, private cars with reimbursement), frequency and schedule of transportation, 
problems encountered and solutions tried 

Child care: offered on-site or at another location (if so, where), ages of children served, 
description of staff qualifications, description of site, hours of operation 

Meals: type of meals, frequency, family eligibility/participation 

Translators: available, extent of usage, languages involved 

Retention Strategies 

Length of time average adult participates 

Attendance practices: how keep track of attendance, foUowup absences, policy on open 
entry/exit, requirements for participation level 

Strategies for participation: special events, incentives, strategies to encourage other family 
members to participate 

Integration among Program Components 

Links between adult education and other Even Start services/activities: staff, curriculum, 
training, planning 



L CONTENT/DELIVERY OF PARENT EDUCATION SERVICES 

Service provider: staff paid by Even Start or collaborating agency, how that decision was made ' 
(factors involved, who made decision) 

Location of services: center or home-based. If center-type of site, how site was chosen, 
number of sites, number of rooms, description of space, shared or dedicated space, changes in 
location since program inception, adequacy of space for program needs. If home-based- 
advantages and disadvantages, availability/adequacy of space in home, changes since start of 
program 

If home-based-advantages and disadvantages, availability /adequacy of space in home, changes 
since start of program 
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Schedule: daily/weekly activities schedule frequency and duration of services, changes during 
summer 

Participants: number, changes over time/season, number of men/women, characteristics of 
participants, special populations (LEP, handicapped) 

Curriculum and Instructional Methods 

Curriculum materials used: types, locally developed, commercially available 

Nature of instruction: individual or group, size of group, Even Start only or mixed group 

Individualization of curriculum: how approach/activities (e.g., curriculum materials, sequence, 
instructional methods) vary with participants' characteristics; sensitivity to differences in culture, 
language and skill level 

Match of program content/methods to participants' needs and characteristics 

Advantages and disadvantages of curriculum and instructional methods, changes since start of 
program, changes from previous teaching experience 

Parent Input 

How program makes use of parent's experiences, how program allows parents to learn from 
each other, opportunities for open-ended parent discussion 

Parent involvement in planning, suggesting topics for :urriculum, involvement in progmm 
activities (e.g., volunteers) 

Changes in curriculum that evolve through experiences with parents 
Staff 

Paid staff: number, types (professional or paraprofessional), roles and responsibilities, full-time 
or part-time, how they spend their time (e.g., administrative versus service delivery), 
responsibilities exclusive to Even Start or work with other families, case load of families 

Volunteer staff: number, types, roles and responsibilities, time commitment, qualifications 

Staff qualifications: educational background and previous experience; personal characteristics 
important for job; knowledge/experience in adult development, literacy, child development, 
community sersdces 

Staff involvement in program planning, design and curriculum development, frequency of staff 
meetings 

Inservice training: frequency; topics; duration; site; who offers; specific training in working 
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with low-income, low-literate or LEP families, types of training most helpful 



Parent-staff relationships: how parents and staff work together, problems encountered and 
solutions tried 

Paraprofessional staff: advantages/disadvantages, specific staff training, qualifications 

Staff turnover: has it been a problem, how high, strategies for reducing turnover, role of staff 
salaries 

Staff satisfaction: view of job, pluses and minuses, what would change if could 

Relationships among staff: relationship between project staff and staff from school district, 
collaborating agencies, other Even Start components; formal and informal linkages; dual role 
of staff 

Support Services 

Transportation: offered to site, type (e.g.. Even Start van, tokens for public transportation, 
school buses, private cars with reimbursement), frequency and schedule of transportation, 
problems encountered and solutions tried 

Child care: offered on-site or at another location (if so, where), ages of children served, 
description of staff qualifications, description of site, hours of operation 

Meals: type of meals, frequency, family eligibility/participation 

Translators: available, extent of usage, languages involved 

Retention Strategies 

Length of time average parent participates 

Attendance practices: how keep track of attendance, foUowup absences, policy on open 
entry/exit, requirements for participation level 

Strategies for participation: special events, incentives, strategies to encourage other family 
members to participate 

Integration among Program Components 

Links between parent education and other Even Start services/activities: staff, curriculum, 
training, planning 
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opportunities for parents and children together 



J, CQNTCNT/DELIVERY OF PARENT-CHILD ACnvmES 

Service provider: staff paid by Even Start or collaborating agency, how that decision was made 
(factors involved, who made decision) 

Location of services: center or home-based. If center-^type of site, how site was chosen, 
number of sites, number of rooms, description of space, shared or dedicated space, changes in 
location since program inception, adequacy of space for program needs. If home-based-- 
advantages and disadvantages, availability/adequacy of spac^ in home, changes since start of 
program 

Schedule: daily/weekly activities schedule, frequency and duration of services, changes during 
summer 

Participants: number, changes over time/season, number of men/women, characteristics of 
participants, special populations (LEP, handicapped) 

Curriculum and Instructional Methods 

Curriculum materials used: types, locally developed, commercially available, specific parent- 
child literacy materials and activities 

Nature of instruction: individual dyads or group, size of group, CAI, Even Start only or mixed 
groups 

Individualization of curriculum: huw approach/activities (e.g., curriculum materials, sequence, 
instructional methods) var>' with participants' characteristics; sensitivity to differences in culture, 
language and skill level 

Match of program contenimethods to participants' needs and characteristics 

Advantages and disadvantages of curriculum and instructional methods, changes since start of 
program, changes from previous teaching experiences 

Parent Input 

How program makes use of parent's experiences, how program allows parents to learn from 
each other 

Parent involvement in planning, suggesting topics for curriculum, program activities 
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Changes in curriculum that evolve through experiences with parents 



Staff 



Paid staff: number, types (professional or paraprofessional), roles and responsibilities, full-time 
or part-time, how they spend their time (e.g., administrative versus service delivery), 
responsibilities exclusive to Even Start or work with oUier families, caseload of families 

Volunteer staff: number, types, roles and responsibilities, time commitment, qualifications 

Staff qualifications: educational background and previous experience; personal characteristics 
important for job; knowledge/experience in literacy, child development, community services 

Staff involvement in program planning, design and curriculum development, frequency of staff 
meetings 

Inservice braining: frequency; topics; duration; site; who offers; specific training in working 
with low-income, low-literate or LEP families; types of training most helpful 

Parent-staff relationships: how parents and staff work together, problems encountered and 
solutions tried 

Paraprofessional staff: advantages/disadvantages, specific staff training, qualifications 

Staff turnover: has it been a problem, how high, strategies for reducing turnover, role of staff 
salaries 

Staff satisfaction: view of job, pluses and minuses, what would change if could 

Relationships among staff: relationship between project staff and staff from school district, 
collaborating agencies, other Even Start components; fomal and informal linkages; dual role 
of staff 

Support Services 

Transportation: offered to site, type (e.g.. Even Start van, tokens for public transportation, 
school buses, private cars with reimbursement), frequency and schedule of transportation, 
problems encountered and solutions tried 

Child care for siblings: offered on-site or at another location (if so, where), ages of children 
served, description of staff qualifications, description of site, hours of operation 

Meals: type of meals, frequency, family eligibility/participation 




Translators: available, extent of usage, languages involved 
Retention Strategies 

Length of time average family participates 

Attendance practices: how keep track of attendance, foUowup absences, policy on open 
entry/exit, requirements for participation level 

Strategies for participation: special events, incentives, strategies to encourage other family 
members to participate 

Special benefits of parent-child activities; barriers 
Integration among Program Components 

Links between parent-child activities and other Even Start services/activities: staff, curriculum, 
training, planning 

K. CONTENT/DELIVERY OF EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

Ser^'ice provider: staff paid by Even Start or collaborating agency, how that decision was made 
(factors involved, who made decision) 

Location of services: type of site, how site was chosen, number of sites, number of rooms, 
description of space, shared or dedicated space, changes in location since program inception, 
adequacy of space and equipment for program needs 

Schedule: daily/weekly activities schedule, frequency and duration of services, changes during 
summer 

Participants: number, changes over time/season, number of men/women, characteristics of 
children, special populations (LEP, handicapped) 

Curriculum and Instructional Methods 

Curriculum materials and model used: type, locally developed, commercially available; specific 
teacher activities to support literacy development (reading and writing activities, field trips) 

Nature of instruction: individual or group, size of group, CAI , Even Start only or mixed groups 

Individualization of curriculum: how approach/activities (e.g., curriculum materials, sequence, 
instructional methods) vary with participants' characteristics; sensitivity to differences in culture, 

o5i 
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language and skill level 

Match of program content/methods to participants' needs and characteristics 

Advantages and disadvantages of curriculum and instructional methods, changes since start of 
program, changes from previous teaching experiences 

Parent Input 

Parent involvement in planning, suggesting topics for curriculum, involvement in activities (e.g. , 
volunteers) 

Changes in curriculum that evolve through experiences with parents 
Staff 

Paid staff: number, types (professional or paraprofessional), roles and responsibilities, full-time 
or part-time, how they spend their time (e.g., administrative versus service delivery), 
responsibilities exclusive to Even Start or work with other families 

Volunteer staff: number, types, roles and responsibilities, time commitment, qualifications 

Staff qualifications: educational background and previous experience; personal characteristics 
important for job; knowledge/experience in literacy, child development, community services 

Staff involvement in program planning, design and curriculum development, frequency of staff 
meetings 

Inservice training: frequency; topics; duration; site; who offers; specific training in working 
with low-income, low-literate or LEP families, types of training most helpful 

Parent-staff relationships: how parents and staff work together, problems encountered and 
solutions tried 

Paraprofessional staff: advantages/disadvantages, specific staff training, qualifications 

Staff turnover: has it been a problem, how high, strategies for reducing turnover, role of staff 
salaries 

Staff satisfaction: view of job, pluses and minuses, what would change if could 

Relationships among staff: relationship between project staff and staff from school district, 
collaborating agencies, other Even Start components; formal and informal linkages; duel role 
of staff 
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Support Services 

Transportation: offered to site, type (e.g., Even Start van, tokens for public transportation, 
school buses, private cars with reimbursement), frequency and schedule of transportation, 
problems encountered and solutions tried 

Child care for siblings: offered on-site or at another location (if so, where), ages of children 
served, description of staff qualifications, description of site, hours of operation 

Meals: type of meals, frequency, family eligibility /participation 

Translators: available, extent of usage, languages involved 

Retention Strategies 

Length of time child participates 

Attendance practices: how keep track of attendance, foUowup absences, policy on open 
entry/exit, requirements for participation level 

Strategies for participation: special events, incentives, strategies to encourage other family 
members to participate 

Integration among Program Components 

Links between early childhood education and other Even Start servici^'-Zactivities: staff, 
curriculum, training, planning 



L. OTHER COLLABORATIONS 

Advisory group: is there one, role it plays, composition of group, how it is selected, frequency 
of meetings, examples of topics discussed, how involved in proposal and program decisions 

Other collaborations for recruitment, retention, referrals, support services: agencies, services 
provided, level of involvement 

M. PROJECT BUDGET 

Federal allocation for 1990-91 school year: total amount, district match, general categories of 
expenditures (e.g., % staff salaries in each core service, % program administration, % 
materials); changes in categories since last year and reason for changes 
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Other sources of funding and estimated percentages from each source 

In~kind contributions: collaborating agencies and school district, rent, facilities, equipment, staff 
time, transportation, other 

Funding decisions: who is involved in funding decisions, who prepares budget, how allocate 
funds across categories, factors affecting decisions of what services to provide and what services 
to broker 



N. CONCLUSIONS AND LESSONS 

Perceived impact on families: definition and measurement of success, most important program 
effects, effects on children, parents, families 

Impact on schools, school staff, collaborating agencies, other community agencies 
Aspects of program most important to its success 
Challenges faced by programs, solutions tried 
Future challenges anticipated by program 
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APPENDIX I 
DETAIL FOR CHAPTERS 4, 5, AND 6 
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Appendix I 



Number of Family Intake Forms Per Project 
for the 1989-90 Project Year 

Exhibit 1. 1 shows tlie number of Family Intake forms per project for vhe 1989-90 project year. 
Twenty projects (27%) submitted between 1 and 19 Family Intake forms. Nine projects (12%) did 
not submit any. Seven projects (9%) submitted 80 or more Family Intake forms. Using all 73 
projects as the base — including projects that did not submit any Family Intake forms — results in a 
median number of forms per project of 24.5. 





Fvhihi^ T 1 

JCfXIUUll 1«X 






Distribution of the Number of 

FfllTtilv Tnt^kf' I^nrmc hv l^miArt 

(1989-90 Project Year) 




Number of 
Family Intake Forms 


Number of 
Projects 


Percent of 
Projects 


100 + 


4 


5% 


80-99 


3 


4% 


60-79 


9 


12% 


40-59 


7 


10% 


20-39 


21 


29% 


1 - 19 


20 


27% 


0 


9 


12% 


TOTAL 


73 





Median oumber of Family iMakt ionu^ project « 24,5 



The number of Family Intake forms approximates the number of families served. Using a count of 
Family Intake forms to estimate the number of families served assumes that projects used comparable 
criteria to decide when and on whom to complete a Family Intake form and that tliose criteria also 
defined families served. Because data were collected retrospectively, this assumption is not 
warranted. 
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NEIS criteria for determining when to complete a Family Intake form were first communicated to 
projects at the NEIS training sessions held in August and September 1990, three months after tlie 
completion of the 1989-90 project year. The proposed criteria were formally adopted with 0MB 
approval in late October 1990, Because final approval of the data collection forms came after the end 
of the reporting period, estimates of participants served fi*om Family Infke forms may easily 
overestimate or underestimate the actual number of families that participated in Even Start, For 
example, a project that collected Family Intake data on families before they began to receive core 
service could overestimate of the number of families served. A project which used more restrictive 
criteria for determining whether a family received service (e.g., a family must receive service in all 
three core service areas before being considered an Even Start family) would submit fewer Family 
Intake forms resulting in an underestimate of the number of families served. 

It is also possible that, prior to formal guidance, some projects simply did not collect family specific 
data on all families that were served. In such cases, using a count of the Family Intake forms would 
underestimate the number of families served. 

In an attempt to improve estimates of the number of families served, RMC Research sent a letter to 
each project asking it to confirm the count of families served based on the number of intake forms, or 
provide a more accurate count. Exhibit 1.2 contains a complete listing of the self reported number of 
families served from the 22 projects that responded to the letter. With the notable exception of the 
four projects that did not submit any Family Intake forms and one other project, the correspondence 
between the number of forms and the number of families served is reasonably high. These data 
suggest that the number ot families served across all projects may be at least 500 more than the 
number of Family Intake forms. However, because the self report estimates are retrospective, they 
are also subject to error. 

A primary purpose of Even Start is to develop and evaluate the effectiveness of intergenerational 
family literacy projects operated by local school districts. Discussions with project staff indicate that 
the time required preparing to provide services varies across projects and emphasize that projects need 
time to become fully operational. Recruitment is sometimes difficult and proj(3cts need time to build 
up to the number of families they hope to serve. Estimates of the number of families served during 
the first year of implementation, therefore, ought to be viewed as very rough indicators of the level of 
service that may be provided by projects once they are fully functioning. 
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Exhibit 1.2 




Correspondence Between the Number of Family Intake Forms 
and Project's Self Report of the Number of Families 
(1989-90 Project Year) 


Project Number 


Number of 
Family Intake Forms 


Self Reported Number 
of Families ServpH 


1 


0 


Z7 


2 


0 


D i 


3 


0 




4 


0 




5 




1 7 
i / 


6 


12 




7 


14 


1 A 


8 


15 




9 


19 


10 


10 


22 


JO 


11 


25 




12 


25 




13 


28 


9R 
zo 


14 


32 


^^9 


15 


34 


31 


16 


34 


105 


17 


36 


38 


18 


61 


61 


19 


64 


64 


20 


67 


67 


21 


71 


70 


22 


100 


100 
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Characteristics of Even Start Families at Intake 
Project Year 1989-90 



385 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF EVEN START FAMILIES AT INTAKE 
FOR THE REPORTING YEAR ENDING 31 MAY 1990 



Responses to Questions in Form IB^ Part A: Participant Characteristics at Intalce 

Characteristics of 2,778 family units for all projects. 
All reported families included. Percentages based on completed information only. 
Numbers correspond to questions on form. 



1. Number of Adults 





Total 


None 




One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


Five 


Six 


Seven 


No. 18 and over 


2,684 


0 




1,018 


1,438 


146 


51 


19 


8 


4 






0.0% 


37.9% 


53.6% 


5.4% 


1.9% 


0.7% 


03% 


0,1% 


No. Age 16-18 


2,684 


2364 




205 


102 


8 


4 


1 


0 


0 






88.1% 




7,6% 


3.8% 


. 03% 


0.1% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


Numl)er of Children 






















Toui 


None 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


Five 


Six 


Seven Eiaht 


Nine-^ 


No. of Children 


2,696 




556 


900 


720 


3K 


122 


51 


19 8 


4 








20.6% 


33.4% 


26.7% 


11,7% 


4.5% 


1,9% 


0.7% 03% 


0.1% 


Children < One 


2,724 


2324 


385 


11 


4 
















853% 


14.1% 


0,4% 


0.1% 












Children 1-7 


Z671 




1.154 


969 


375 


112 


17 


2 


1 










43.2% 


363% 


14,0% 


4.2% 


0.6% 


0.1% 


0.0% 




Children 8-16 


2,719 


1.656 


610 


305 


108 


26 


10 


4 


0 








60.9% 


22.4% 


11.2% 


4.0% 


1.0% 


0,4% 


0.1% 


0.0% 





3. Family Structure 



Single 




Extcoded 






Parent 


CoudIc 


Family 


Other 


Total 


1,098 


1356 


258 


26 


2,738 


40,1% 


49.5% 


9.4% 


0.9% 
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4. 



Primary Source of Financial Support 


5. Range of Family Income: 




(multiple responses allowed): 






Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Under $5,000 


767 


34.8 % 


JOD wages 1,3U1 


51.0 % 


$5,000 - $10,000 


798 


36.2 


Government Assistance 1,211 


AO 1 

48.1 


$10,000 - $15,000 


384 


17.4 


/^iijuuny/v^nuu ouppori ou 


LA 


>1j,UUU - JZU,UUU 


136 


6.2 


Other 52 


2.1 


$20,000 . $25,000 


62 


2.8 






More than $25,000 


60 


17 


Total: 2,516 




Total: 


V07 





FAMILY PARTICIPATION LEVELS 



Number 


Percent 




1 no 




Level 0: No children or adults participating in core services 


11/1 


A Q 


Level 1: Only children participating 


1 <Q 


o.o 


Level 2: No child participating / any parent with Parenting only 




/ 


Level 3: No child participating / any parent with ABE only 


Zlz 




Level 4: No child participating / any parent with Parenting and ABE 


612 


26.5 


Level 5: Any child participating & any parent with Parenting only 


122 


5.3 


Level 6: Any child participating & any parent with ABE only 


Q1Q 




Level /: ideai ramilies: cLt, rarentm|^ and ABh 


Total- 9 '^n? 










All U LI JrAKllClrAHUIN LiLVLLa BY rAMILY 






^couDis aouit witn nignest levei in ramiiyj 


Miimhf*r 


JT CI L^Ill 




X* lO 


Q 


Level 0: No core services for any adult 


/ /u 


33.^ 


Level 1: Adult/Cnild or Parentmg core services only 


188 


8.2 


Level 2: Adult Basic Education (ABE) core services only 


212 


9.2 


Level 3: Adult/Child or Parenting & ABE but no child with ECE 


915 


39.8 


Level 4: Adult/Child or Parenting & ABE & at least one child with ECE 


Total: 2,301 










CHILD PARTICIPATION LEVELS BY FAMILY 






(Counts child with Iiigbest level in family) 


Number 


Percent 




480 


21.4% 


Level 0: No core services for any child 


236 


10.5 


Level 1: ECE core services only, parent wich no core services or ABE only 


612 


27.2 


Level 2: ECE & at least one parent with AdultOild or Parenting only 


918 


40.9 


Level 3: ECE Sc at least one parent with Adult/Child or Parenting & ABE 


Total: 2,246 





PLEASE NOTE: The adult and child levels presented on this family summary count ONLY ONE adult or child 
in each family unit (the adu^t or child who participated most hilly m Even Start core services, 
according to the information reported on Form IB, Part C). The numbers and percentages of 
adults and children above may be different than those on the summaries of Form IB, Part C, 
which include all adults and children in a family who participated in any Even Start core 
service. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF ADULTS AT INTAKE 
FOR THE REPORTING YEAR ENDING 31 MAY 1990 



Responses to Questions 6 through 15 on Form IB, Part A 

Char/,.cteristics of 2,473 adults in Even Start households for all projects 

INCLUDING ALL ADULTS WHO PARTICIPATED IN EVEN StART CORE SERVICES. 

Percentages are based on valid cases only. Numbers correspond to questions on form. 



6. Birthdates reported: 1,627 (65.8%) out of total of 2,473 adults 



Ages: <_16 16-18 18-21 22-30 3_Q-40 40-50 
Number 1 19 160 760 540 108 

Percent 0.1% 1.2% 9.8% 46.7% 33.2% 6.6% 



50 -t- 
39 
2.4% 



7. Gender: 



Female= 1,980 (81.5%) Male= 448 (18.5%) Total: 2,428 



8. Race: 



8a. Hispanic 



Chinese 

Japanese 

Filipino 

Indian 

Hawaiian 

Samoan 

Korean 

Guamanian 

Vietnamese 

Other Asian/Pac.Is. 

Black 

White 

Native American 
Unspecified Hispanic 
Other Race 



Mexican 
Puerto Rican 
Cuban 

Other Spanish 



Number 

12 
11 
5 
15 
6 
1 

11 
0 
9 
21 
862 
943 
114 
407 
34 



471 
31 
0 

30 



Percent 

0.5 
0.5 
0.2 
0.2 
0.2 
0.0 
0.5 
0.0 
0.4 
0.9 
35.8 
37.6 
4.7 
16.7 
1.4 



% 



88.5 % 
5.8 
0.0 
5.6 



Totai 
2,441 



532 
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9. Highest grade completed: 





Number 


Percent 


Mn <:f'hr>nli'ncT 


j*t 


1.5 


1 vf^^r 


1 1 
1 1 


ri c 
U.5 




91 


n o 

u.y 




^1 
Jl 


1 1 
1.3 


4 yC3rs 


17 


U. / 






1.1 




1 lid 


4.9 






<\ 


o ycdia 


1 71 

1 /I 


7.4 






11.8 


1 0 VPJirQ 
L\j ywcii^ 


nUi 


17. J 




J/1 


16.0 


12 years 


235 


10.1 


High School Diploma 


349 


15.0 


GED 


76 


3.3 


Post secondary 


97 


4.2 


Other 


21 


0.9 



iQtai 
2,321 



10. Most formal education out of USA 



Number 
554 



Percent 
23.8 % 



Total 
2.324 



11. Employment status: 



Full-time 
Part-time 
Unemployed 



Number 

437 
205 
1,404 



Percent 



21.4 % 

10.0 

68.6 



Total 
2.046 



If employed Full or Part time: 

Less than 6 months 74 

Months employed 6 to 12 months 104 

12 months or more 366 



13.6 
19.1 
67.3 



% 



544 



If Unemployed: 
Months unemployed 



i^ess than 6 months 74 
6 to 12 months 115 
12 months or more 915 



6.7 % 
10.4 
82.9 



1,104 



12* Previous social or educational services: 



Number 


Percent 


Total 


Percent of 2.473 










Participants 


Welfare 


1,130 


748 % 


1 510 




Employment training 


132 


8.7 






Vocational education 


96 


6.4 




1 Q 


Vocational rehabilitation 


14 


0.9 




n A 
u,o 


Adult basic education (0-4) 


51 


3.4 




9 1 


Adult basic education ^^5-8^ 


76 


5.0 




'X 1 


Adult secondary (9-12) 


138 


9.1 




0.0 


GED preparation 


309 


20J5 






ESL 


123 


8.1 




5.0 


Other 


85 


5.6 




3.4 


None Reported 


963 






38.9 % 


rent social or educational services: (concurrent with Even Start) 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


Percent of 2.473 










Particioants 


Welfare 


1,028 


87.8 % 


1,171 


41.6 % 


Employment training 


71 


6.1 




2.9 


Vocational education 


65 


5.6 




2.6 


Vocational rehabilitation 


14 


1.2 




0.6 


Other 


107 


9.1 




4.3 


None reported 


1,302 






52.6 <7c 



14. English is the primary language: 
14a. What is the primary language: 
If Noi English: 

14b* How well adult understands English: 
14c How well adult speaks English: 
14d. How well adult reads English: 

15. Language used when reading to child: 

ERIC 





Number 


Percent 


Total 


Yes 


1.915 


78.9 % 


2.42S 


No 


513 


21.1 




Spanish 


367 


73.8 % 


497 


Other 


130 


26.2 




Not at all 


118 


27.9 % 


423 


Somewhat 


206 


48.7 




Very WeU 


99 


23.4 




Not at all 


128 


27.6 % 


455 


Somewhat 


257 


55.5 




Very WeU 


78 


16.8 




Not at all 


191 


45.5 % 


420 


Somewhat 


157 


37.4 




Very WeU 


72 


17.1 




Primary 


311 


7Z5 % 


429 


English 


62 


14.5 




Both 


46 


10.7 




Other 


10 


2.3 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF EVEN START ADULTS AT INTAKE 
FOR THE REPORTING YEAR ENDING 31 MAY 1990 

Responses to Questions 6 through 15 on Form IB, Part A 

Characteristics of 877 Adults in Even Start Households not participating 
IN Even Start Core Services for Comparison to Participating Adults 
(All Percentages Are Based On Valid Cases Only.) 



9. Highest grade completed: 





iNuniDcr 


Percent 


No schooling 


17 


2.4 % 


1 year 


3 


0.4 


2 years 


8 


1.1 


3 years 


10 


1.4 


4 years 


11 


1.6 


5 years 


7 


1.0 


6 years 


40 


5.7 


7 years 


16 


2.3 


8 years 


50 


7.1 


9 years 


44 


6.3 


10 years 


80 


11.4 


11 years 


69 


9.8 


12 years 


90 


12.8 


High School Diploma 


163 


23.2 


GED 


41 


5.8 


Post secondary 


45 


6.4 


Other 


10 


1.4 



11. Employment status: 

Full-time 
Part-time 
Unemployed 

// employed Full or Part time: 

Less than 6 months 
Months employed 6 to 12 months 

12 months or more 

// Unemployed: 

Less than 6 months 
Months unemployed 6 to 12 months 

12 months or more 



Number 

384 
70 
215 



24 
47 
272 



17 
22 
133 



Percent 



57.4 % 

10.5 

32.1 



7.0 % 
13.7 
793 



9.9 % 
12.8 
773 



Total 
669 



343 



172 



395 

191 



Characteristics of 1,451 Adults in Even Start Househoi-ds 
participating specihcally in evhn start abe core services. 



(All Percentages Are Based On Valid Cases Only.) 



9* Highest grade completed: 



pleted: 


Number 


Percent 


No schooling 


19 


1.4 % 


1 year 


9 


0.7 


2 years 


7 


OJ 


3 years 


11 


0.8 


4 years 


5 


0.4 


5 years 


15 


1.1 


6 years 


46 


3.3 


7 years 


51 


3.7 


8 years 


121 


8.8 


0 vpjirc 


208 


15 1 


10 years 


294 


213 


11 years 


242 


17.5 


12 years 


122 


8.8 


High School Diploma 


138 


10.0 


GED 


45 


33 


Post secondary 


36 


Z6 


Other 


13 


0.9 



Total 
1,382 



Characteristics of 627 Adults in Even Start Households 
Specifically not participating in Even Start ABE Core Services 

BUT IN families IN WHICH ANOTHER ADULT IS PARTICIPATING IN ABE. 



mpleted: 


Number 


Percent 


No schooling 


14 


2.8 % 


1 year 


2 


0.4 


2 years 


5 


1.0 


3 years 


9 


1.8 


4 years 


5 


1.0 


5 years 


3 


0.6 


6 years 


20 


4.0 


7 years 


9 


1.8 


8 years 


42 


8.4 


9 years 


31 


6.2 


10 years 


58 


11.6 


11 years 


41 


8.2 


12 years 


67 


13J 


High School Diploma 


120 


24.1 


GED 


42 


8.4 


Post secondary 


27 


5.4 


Other 


3 


0.6 



Total 
498 
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FORM IB, PART C: OTHER REPORTING INFORMATION 
FOR THE REPORTING YEAR ENDING 31 MAY 1990 



CHARACTERISTICS OF 2,473 EVEN START ADULTS REPORTED FOR ALL PROJECTS INCLUDING 
ONLY ADULTS IN THE FAMILY WHO PARTICIPATED IN CORE SERVICES. KRCENTAGES 
BASED ON COMPLETED INFORMATION ONLY. NUMBERS CORRESPOND TO QUESTIONS ON FORM, 



2. Identified as Disabled ? 

Yes 

No 



Number 

86 

2,261 



Percent 

3.7 % 

963 



Total 
2,347 



2a. Source of Information: 



School District 
Receives SSI 
Self-report 
Other 



Number 

5 
23 
15 
13 



Percent 

9.1 
41.8 
27.3 
23.6 



% 



Total 
55 



3. Core Services: 



4. Support Services 





Number 


Percent 


Total 


Adult-Child 


1,906 


77.1 % 


2,473 


Parent education 


1J37 


70.2 




Adult basic ed. (0-4) 


299 


12.1 




Adult basic ed. (5-8) 


287 


11.6 




Adult secondary ed. 


384 


15.5 




GED preparation 


736 


29.8 




ESL 


188 


1J5 




Other 


56 


23 








Number 


Percent 


Transportation 




1,095 


44.3 


Custodial child care 




1,235 


49.9 


Health care 




220 


8.9 


Meals 




593 


24.0 


Advocacy 




317 


12.8 


Counselmg 




517 


20.9 


Referrals for chemical dependency 


50 


2.0 


Special care for handicapped 


18 


0.7 


Translators 




119 


4.8 


Stipends 




104 


4.2 


None reported 




101 


28.4 
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5. Employment status: 



Full time 
Part time 
Unemployed 

If employed Full or Part tone: 

Less than 6 

Months employed 6 to 12 

12 months or more 

If Unemployed: 

Less than 6 

Months unemployed 6 to 12 

12 months or more 



Number Percent Total 

445 223 % 1,994 

197 9.9 

1,352 67.8 

85 152 % 559 

110 19.7 

364 65.1 

73 6.5 % 1,120 

109 9.7 

938 83.7 



Participation levels for 2,473 adults reported on Part C 

Number Percent 

1,022 41.2 % Level 1: Adult/Child or Parenting core services reported only 
226 9.1 Level 2: Adult Basic Education (ABE) core services reported only 

225 9.1 Level 3: Adult/Child or Parenting and ABE but no child in ECE 

1,000 40.4 Level 4: Adult/Child or Parenting, ABE and at least one child in ECE 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF CHILDREN AT INTAKE 
FOR THE REPORTING YEAR ENDING 31 MAY 1990 



Reporting on 5,069 children in Even Start households for all programs 

INCLUDING ALL CHILDREN AGES 0 THROUGH 7 YEARS. PERCENTAGES BASED ON COMPLETED 
INFORMATION ONLY. NUMBERS CORRESPOND TO QUESTIONS ON FORM. 



16. Birthdates reported: 4,561 (91.8%) out of a total 4,643 children ages 0 to 8 

Ages: 0 to 1 1 to 2 2 to 3 3 to 4 4 to 5 5 to 6 6 to 7 7 -h 

Number: 267 437 567 673 840 837 
Percent: 5.8% 9.4% 1Z2% 14.5% 18.1% 18.0% 



577 
12.4% 



453 
9.7% 



17. Genden Fernale= 2,185 (48.8%) Male= 2,295 (51.2%) Total reported= 4,480 (95.5%) 



18. Race: 



18a. Hispanic: 



Number Percent 

Chinese 22 0.4% 

Japanese 22 0.4 

Filipino 12 0.2 

Indian 10 0.2 

Hawaiian 14 0.3 

Samoan 6 0.1 

Korean 15 0.3 

Guamanian 0 0.0 

Vietnamese 18 0.4 

Other Asian/Pac. Is. 46 1.0 

Black 1,733 34.8 

White 1,930 38.8 

Native American 322 6^ 

Unspecified Hispanic 747 15.0 

Other Race 76 1.5 

Total reported 4,973 

Mexican 861 82.5% 

Puerto Rican 65 6.2 

Cuban i o.l 

Other Spanish 117 11.2 



Formal Educational Experiences: 



19. Previous 



20. Current 





Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Head Start 


616 


15.1% 


246 


5.9% 


Other preschool 


453 


11.1 


356 


8.5 


Kindergarten 


793 


19.4 


695 


16.6 


Primary (1-3) 


439 


10.7 


837 


20.0 


Other 


78 


1.9 


84 


2.0 


None = yes 


2,359 


57.7 


2,043 


58.7 


Total reported 


4,087 




4,194 






195 



339 



21. Relationship to cliild Number Percent 

Parent 4,708 95.7% 

Grandparent 98 2.0 

Other Relative 84 1.7 

Other 27 0.5 
Total reported 4,917 
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FORM IB PART C: OTHER REPORTING INFORM/'iTION 
FOR THE REPORTING YEAR ENDING 31 MAY 1990 



Characteristics of 2,526 Even Start eligible children reported for all 
projects including only children in the eligible age range (1-7) 
who participated in core services. percentages based on completed 
information only. numbers correspond to questions on form. 



7. Identified as having special needs? 

Yes 
No 



Number 

307 
3,893 



Percent 



7.0 % 
89.2 



Total * 
4,200 



7a. Special needs identified: 

CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL 





NEEDS ONLY 








Number 


Percent 


Total 


Percent 
of Total* 


Visual handicap 


24 


10.5 % 


228 


LO 


Hearing problem 


19 


8.3 




0.8 


Deafness 


3 


1.3 




0.1 


Orthopedic problem 


12 


5.3 




0.5 


Other phj-sical disability 


23 


10.1 




0.9 


Specific learning problem 


72 


31.6 




2.9 


Emotional problem 


43 


18.9 




1.7 


Mental retardation 


12 


5.3 




0.5 


Speech problem 


71 


31.1 




2.8 


Other 


20 


8.8 




0.8 



7b. Source of the information: 



School District 
Parent report 
Other 



Number 
136 
145 
62 



Percent 
49.3 % 
52.5 
22.5 



Total* 
276 



8. Primary Language: 

Number Percent Total* 

English 3,511 82.9 % 4,237 

Spanish 519 12.2 

Other 158 3.7 
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9. Core Services 





Number 


Percent 


Total 


Head Start 


258 


10.1 % 


2,542 


Other Preschool 


983 


38.7 




Kindergarten 


398 


15.7 




Primary (1-3) 


397 


15.6 




Other 


826 


32.5 




None = yes 


4 


0.2 





10. Support Services 

CORE SERVICE NQN PARTICIPANTS 

PARTICIPANTS 





(n = 


1,637) 


(n = 545) 






Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Transportation 


1,152 


45.3 % 


361 


66.0 


Custodial child care 


838 


33.0 


413 


76.0 


Health care 


335 


13.2 


12 


2.0 


Meals 


992 


39.0 


255 


47.0 


Counseling 


218 


8.6 


72 


13.0 


Translators 


52 


2.0 


81 


15.0 


Other 


63 


2.5 


10 


3.0 


None reported 


905 (36.5%) 


853 (61%) 





Participation levels for 2,542 children with core service status reported on Part C 
Number Percent 

323 12.7 % Level 1: Early childhood core services (ECE) reported 

834 32.8 Level 2: ECE and at least one parent received Adult/Child or 

Parenting core services 
1,385 54.5 Level 3: ECE and at least one parent received Adult/Child or 

Parenting AND Adult Basic Education core services 
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Curriculum Materials Used for Core Service 
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List of Curriculum Materials 
Form lll# Question 4« 



Page 1 



Use: Parent-Child 

A Drug and Alcohol Prevention Program (BABES) 
A GOOD BEGINNING: BARBARA LEWIS 

A HANDBOOK OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT WORKSHOP LESSON 

ACTIVE PARENTING 

ADVANCE TRAINING MANUAL 

BECOMING A NATION OF READERS 

BOWDOIN METHOD 

Bowdoin Parenting Method 

CAI from MECCA 

CHILDREN'S PICTURE BOOKS 

Classroom demonstrations - music, dance, language 
Cooperation from New Learners Press 
Crayola Program - Builds Literacy of Parent 
CREATIVE CURRICULUM 

CURR. APPR. BY NAT'L ASSOC. FOR ED OF YOUNG CHILD 
CURRICULUM KITS DEVELOPED BY THE PROJECT 
Developmental-Interaction Approach (DIA) 
Dinosaurs 

Early Childhood Prg. Lvl 11 SWEDL/TX Ed. Agency 

EARLY LEARNING FUN (ELD) BOXES 

Early Learning Preschool Program 

EC Program: Home act. devel by SWEDL/TX SEA 

EPSF (use parts of this) 

EXTENSION OF THE HIGH SCOPE CURRICULUM 
Extensions — A publication of HIGH/SCOPE 
Extention of curriculum used for parenting class 
Family Math 
Family Math 

Family Oriented Structured Preschool Activity 
FAMILY READING PARTNERS 
Family reading program 
Family Science 
Feed Me, I'm Yours 

Folder Factory Activity of Games for Parent/Child 
Footsteps? U of MD Institue for Child Study 
FOSPA (FAMILY ORIENTED STRUCTURED PRESCHOOL ACTIVI 
Fremont USD pre-school and kindergarten program 
Getting Involved 

Getting Involved: Workshops for Parents - Frede 

HIGH/SCOPE 

HIGH/SCOPE 

High/Scope 

High/Scope 

HIGH/SCOPE - EARLY CHILDHOOD CURRICULUM 

HIGH/SCOPE ACTIVITIES 

HIPPY 
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Page 2 



HIPPY 

HIPPY I & II 

HOME GROWN-LOCALLY PUBLISHED MATERIAL 

Heine Learning Kits- with books, tapes & other mat 

Home Learning Packets for parents in 3 languages. 

Home tutoring activites 

HOMEBASE (Yakima, WA) , in-home visits 

I CAN COURSE (POSITIVE LIFE ATTITUDES FOR AMERICA) 

Josten's Early Learning / Project Star 

JOSTEN, INC: COMPUTER BASED EARLY LEARNING SYSTEM 

KENAN TRUST FAMILY LITERACY MODEL (PACT) 

KNOX • NEWS -SENT. ARTICLE: 

LAP-SIT: READING PROGRAM AT THE LOCAL PUBLIC LIBRA 
Learning through Literature 
Lending Library 
Local 

LOCALLY DEVELOPED 

LOCALLY DEVELOPED CURRICULUM 

Locally developed songs, games, artwork 

Looking at Life? Head Start 

Make & Take, Tapestry Learning take home library 

Manipulock Alphabet & Numbers 

MARIE CLAY READING & WRITITNG BEGIN AT HOME 

MATH THEIR WAY ACTIVITIES 

Mega Skills 

MOTHER-CHILD HOME PROGRAM 

Mother-Child Home Program - model interaction toys 
MOTHERREAD 

NAEYC DEVELOPMENTALLY APPROPRIATE ACTIVITIES 

NC DPI: Circle of Childhood 

PACE 

PACKETS PREPARED BY CHILDREN'S CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Parent Take Home computer Program 
Parent's as Partners in Reading - Edwards 
Parent-Child Interaction activities (PCIA) 
PARENT/CHILD READING CIRCLES 

PARENTS AND CHILDREN IN NATIVE AMERICN ACTIVITIES 

Parents are Teachers, Too 

PARENTS AS PARTNERS 

Parents as Partners in Reading 

PARENTS AS TEACHERS 

PARENTS AS TEACHERS 

PARENTS AS TEACHERS PROGRAM 

Parents As Teachers, MO DOE 

Partners for Learning 

Peabody Language 

Peabody language kit 

Planning Guide for Pre School Curriculum 
PORTAGE 
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PORTAGE materials 

PRACTIONER JOURNALS 

Project Bond 

Read Aloud Handbook 

Read-To-*Me reading program 

Reading is fundamental program 

READING WITH CHILDREN- LITERACY VOLUNTEERS OF AMER 

Self-Esteem-A Classroom Affair 

SING, SPELL, READ AND WRITE LITERACY PROGRAM 

SING, SPELL, READ, AND WRITE 

SMALL WONDER PARENT ACTIVITY KITS 

SOCIAL AND HEALTH SERVICES IN THE GATEWAY AREA 

SPACE 

STRATEGIES FOR LEARNING 
Take home computer program 

We Care - Curriculum Ages 2-5 Kingere/Higbee 

WHOLE LANGUAGE LITERACY CURRICULA 

WINNING 

WRITE TO READ PROGRAM - IBM COMPUTERS 
WRITING TO READ 



Use: Parent Education 



"GROWING TOGETHER"NENWSLETTER 
1-2-3 COLORS TOTLINE PRESS 
ACTIVE PARENTING 
Active Parenting 
ACTIVE PARENTING 
AS A CHILD GROWS 

Avance Family Sup^oort & Ed. Prg. Toy Manual 

Avance Family Support Prg. Parenting Cur. 

Beginnings, Programs for Parents of Preschoolers 

Boudin Method 

Bowdoin 

Bowdoin 

Bowdoin Change Method 
BOWDOIN METHOD 
Bowdoin Parenting Method 
BOWDOIN PARENTING METHOD 
Bowdoin Parenting Program 
Boys Town Videos 

Bulidng Family Strength; U of NE D of Hum. Dev. 

COMMUNICATIONS WORKSHOP 

Current research materials on parenting 

Discipline 

EARLY CHILDHOOD DEVELOPMENT: DR. MIZE 
EARLY LEARNING FUN (ELF) BOXES 

EARLY SYSTEMATIC TRAINING FOR EFFECTIVE PARENTING 
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Effective Parenting (sponsored by Community Ed Pr 

EFFECTIVE PARENTING INFORMATION FOR CHILDREN 

English Literacy Development 

Entertaining & Educating Young children 

Even Start project orientation 

Everything I Know I Learned in Kindergarten 

Exercise to Music 

EXPLORING PARENTING PROGRAM 

Field trip to museums & cultural exhibits 

FIRST AID 

First aid 

GETTING INVOLVED: WORKSHOP FOR PARENTS HIGH/SCOPE 

Getting Involved: Workshops for Parents 

Good Beginnings 

Guest Speakers 

HEAD START BASIC COMPONENTS 

Health and Nutrition 

Help Your Child Learn to Read 

Homework without tears 

How To Talk So Children Will Listen 

How to Talk So Kids Will Listen 

Hugs and Kids 

Indiana Dept. of Ed* Articles 

JOSTEN'S TRAINING FOR EARLY LEARNING SYSTEM 

Kenan Model 

Let"s Work it Out 

Let's Work it Out: Topics for Parents - New Reader 

Life Surviving Skills for Winter 

Little Books 

LOCALLY DEVELOPED 

LOCALLY DEVELOPED CURRICULUM 

Looking At Life - Extension Ser^/ices 

LUSH LITERACY ACTON NOW (PLAN) 

Making it on Your Own; Region JJJ Res* Ctr for Kid 

Mega Skills- Dorothy Rich 

MEGASKILLS 

Megaskills: Dorothy Rich 

Migrant Education materials 

Missouri Parents as Teachers materials 

NUTRITON EDUCATON- MONTANA STATE UNIV, EXTENSION 

Parent Effectiveness Training 

PARENT EXPRESS (NEWSLETTER) 

PARENT FACILATOR GROUP 

PARENT PACK - WAKULLA COUNTY SCHOOLS 

Parent Partnership Training 

Parent Survival Traning 

Parent/Child Toy Library & Films by FWLAED 
Parenting Renewal, Clemson University 
Parenting Your Young Child 
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PARENTS AS PARTNERS 

PARENTS AS PARTNERS IN READING— A FAMILY LIT TRAIN 

Parents As Teachers, MO DOE 

Parents Make a Difference- John Wherry 

Parents Resource Guide by Lee Canter 

Participating Parents for Progress training sessio 

PBS': Raising America's Children 

PERC 

PLAN- PUSH LITERACY ACTION NOW 
Project Star 

PT & TEACHER ORIENTATION & PT HELPING THEIR CHILD 
Quilt/Wall Hanging for the home 
Reader's Digest Articles 

READING TO YOUR CHILD-* LITERACY VOUNTEER PROGRAM 
Real Life English 

Recre- tional reading materials (newspapers & books 

RESOURCES FROM THE COMMUNITY 

Responsive Parenting 

RX For Reading 

S.T.E.P. 

Self help skills 
Self-Esteem, A Family Affair 
SOCIAL AGENCIES PRESENTATIONS 
SOS! Help for Parents 
STAFF DEVEOPMENT MANUAL 

STAFF EXPERTISE WITH VARIOUS SUPPLEMENTS 

STEP 

STEP 

STEP 

STEP 

STEP 

STEP and Early Childhood STEP 

STEP- SYSTEMATIC TRAINING FOR EFFECTIVE PARENTING 
STEPS 

STORY STRETCHERS- GRYPHON HOUSE 
Stress workshop for parents 
STRESS WORKSHOP: EVELYN THOMPSON 

Summer workshop on parent-child interactn activtys 

SYSTEMATIC TRAINING FOR EFFECTIVE PARENTING 

SYSTEMATIC TRAINING FOR EFFECTIVE PARENTING 

Systematic Trainning for Effective Parenting 

Tapes - Dr. Carl Bell 

Teach Your Child to Talk; Pushaus 

The Bowdoin Method 

The Bowdoin Method, Webster's International, Inc. 
The Bowdoin Method: Effective Parenting 
THE EVERYTHING BOOK-PARTNER PRESS 
The First Three Years of Life 

THE NURTURING PROGRAM FOR PARENTS AND CHILDREN 
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THE WINNING FAMILY 
THEME-A-SAURUS-TOTLINE PRESS 
Various workshops 

VIDEO TAPES: "HOW TO TALK SO YOUR KIDS WILL LISTEN. 
WEATHER ALERT AND CIVIL DEFENSE 
WEBSTER ' S 

WEE SING- FINGERPLAY BOOK AND TAPE 

What Did You Learn In School Today? 

Without Spanking or Spoiling 

Working as a Team — Working with Parents 

WORKSHOPS BY " INTERCULTURAL DEV. RESEARCH ASSOC. 

WORKSHOPS PREVIOUSLY LISTED 

Young Children in Action 



Use: Adult Education 

Adult Basic Ed 

Adult Basic Education Competencies (WA State) 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Adult Performance Level 

Adult Performance Level 

Adult Performance Level (Life Skills) 

Adult Secondary Ed 

AEC MICROREAD, MICROSPELL 

AQ PRE & LINE GRAPHS, BAR & PICTURE GRAPHS 
Basic Essentials of Mathematics, Books 1 & 2 
Basic Science for Living I & II 

Basic Skills in Whole Numbers, Fractions, Decimals 

BASIC SKILLS WITH MATH 

Be A Better Reader 

CAMBRIDGE 

Cambridge 

CAMBRIDGE ADULT EDUCATION 

CAMBRIDGE COMPREHENSIVE PRGM FOR H.S. EQUIV. EXAM 
CAMBRIDGE MATERIALS 
CAMBRIDGE MATERIALS 
CAMBRIDGE PRE GED IN READING 
CAMBRIDGE PRESS- PRE-GED SERIES 

Cambridge Prg for the Interpreting Lit & Arts Test 

CAMBRIDGE PROGRAM FOR INTERPRETING LIT. & THE ARTS 

CAMBRIDGE PROGRAM FOR THE SCIENCES TEST 

CASAS 

CASAS 

CASAS - California Matrix 
CASAS Program 

CASAS- LAUBACH WAY TO READ 
CHALLENGER SERIES - READING & WRITING 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS 
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COMMUNICATION FOR TODAY 

COMPUTOR- CSR (IBM - CENTEC, JACKSON, MISS*) 

CONTEMPORARY BOOKS- BUILDING BASIC SKILL SERVICE 

CONTEMPORARY GED SERIES 

Contemporary nximber power 

CONTEMPORARY PRE-GED SERIES 

Contemporary series: pre-GED & GED 

CONTEMPORARY'S NEW GED 

CONTEMPORTARY MATERIALS 

Contempory Laubach Way to Reading 

Critical reading skills 

DLM DRILL PRACTICE 

Drug and alcohol prevention 

DYNOFLASH MATH 

EA READ & SOLVE MATH 

Edmark Reading 

English as a 2nd language class 

ENTRY TO ENGLISH 

ESL for adult Learners 

Essentials of Reading & Writing English 

FREE TO BE YOU 

GED 

GED Books - Contemporary 
GED CAMBRIDGE MATERIALS 

GED CONTEMPORARY'S WRITING SKILLS WORKBOOK SERIES 
GED MANUAL AND SUPPORT MATERIAL 
GED MATERIALS 
GED Materials 
GED PRACTICE TEST 

GED prep, book by Contemporary Publishers 
GED PROGRAM 
GED Series 
GED SERIES 

GED Series: Steck Vaughn 
GED SKILL BOOKS 

GED: Adult education by referral 
GUIDEBOOK TO BETTER ENGLISH 
HARTLY MATH 
HIGH MARKS 

How to get information on health/life 

IBM (PALS, PRIMARY EDITOR, TOUCH TYPING) 

IMPROVING YOUR READING WITH CARTOONS 

Language in Daily Living 

Language Skill Books 

Laubach 

Laubach 

Laubach 

LAUBACH AND CHALLENGER 410 
Laubach Way 
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LAUBACH WAY TO READING 
Laubach Way to Reading 
Laubach Way to Reading 
LAUBACH WAY TO READING 
Laubach Way to Reading 
Laubach Way to Reading 
Laubach Way to Reading 
LAUBACH WAY TO READING 
Laubach Way to Reading 
Laubach Way to Reading 
LAUBAUCH LITERACY INTERNATIONAL 
Leadership Skills (Avance, Inc.) 
Learning Keyboard 

Learning our Languaage, Books 1 & 2 
Learning Unlimited 

Life Skills Volunteerism (Avance, Inc.) 
Literacy Council - Laubach Way to Reading 
Literacy Program/Fiesta Unlimited 
LITERACY VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA MATERIALS 
LITERACY VOLUNTEERS OF AMERICA, INC. MATERIAL 
Local 

Local high school curriculum 

M.S. Robertson Adult Reader 

Mainstream English Language Training (MELT) 

MAPP- MARYLAND ADULT PERFORMANCE PROGRAM 

Math in Daily Living 

Mathematical and problem solving skills 

Mathematics Skill Books 

MECCA 

MILIKIN SOFTWARE 
MOTHERREAD 
Motherread 
MotherRead 

New Oxford Picture Dictionary 

NEW READERS PRESS 

New Readers Press Series 

Number Power - Series 

NUMBER POWER SERIES 

Our Nations Story I & II 

PALS 

Poudre R-1 English as a Second Language Materials 
Pre GED 

PRE GED PROGRAM IN MATH 
Pre-GED Materials 
PRE-GED SERIES 
Pre-GED texts 

Pre-GED: Reading, Writing, Math 
PRESCRIPTION LEARNING - ABE SOFTWARE 
PRIMARY HIGHSTEPS COMPREHENSION 
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Principal of Adult Literacy Discovery Phonic-PALS 
Principle of alphabet literacy system 
PRINCIPLES OF THE ALPHABE LITERACY SYSTEM 
READ ON II 

READER'S DIGEST (SILENT READING) SERIES 

READING - WINNING LITERACY PROGRAM 

READING FOR TODAY 

Reading Improvement Activities 

REAL LIFE ENGLISH 

Real Life English: Competency-Based ESL Series 

RH TUTORIAL 

Risk aides 

ROGET'S THESAURUS 

SAY ITH WITH SYLLABLES 

SCOTT FORESMON DICTIONARY 

SCOTT FORES OMEN: GED 

SD MATH 

Self Esteem- a Family Affair 
SINGLE PARENT/HOMEMAKER 

SLOSSON TEST; TESTS OF ADULT BASIC ED. AND PROFILE 
Social Studies and Science 
SOFTWARE: LEARNING STYLES INVENTORY 
SOFTWARE: MY BEST CARRIER MATCH 
SPECIFIC SKILL SERIES GED MATERIALS 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT INSERVICE CURRICULUM 
Stech-Vaughn GRED preparation workbooks and texts 
STECK VAUGHN GED PREP 
STECK VAUGHN MATERIALS 

STECK VAUGHN MATHEMATICS PRACTICE SERIES 

STECK VAUGHN: PRE-GED & GED 

STECK-VAUGH MATERIAL 

STECK-VAUGH MATERIAL 

STECK-VAUGHN 

Steck-Vaughn 

STECK-VAUGHN 

Steck-Vaughn Adult Ed. text books 
STECK-VAUGHN GED SERIES 

STECK-VAUGHN HOW TO GET A JOB AND KEEP IT 
Steck-Vaughn materials 

STECK-VAUGHN READING SKILLS FOR ADULTS 
Steck-Vaughn spelling Series 5-8 
STECK/VAUGHN MATERIALS 
Step by Step at High school Level 
STEPS TO COMPREHENSION 

Success by (Six?) Tools 

SUNBURST READING SKILLS 
SUPERSTARS - READING 

TABE ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 4 J 2 

TABE FORMS 5-LEVEL A-D 
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Take-Home Computer 

TARGETS SERIES - SPELLING 

THE CAMBRIDGE COMPREGENSIVE PROGRAM 

THE CAMBRIDGE COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM FOR HIGH SCHOO 
The Cambridge Pre-GED Program; Cambridge AE 
The Cambridge Program for GEO Writing 
The Challenger Series 
The Write Stuff 

T0L12D0 EDUCATIONAL RESOURCE SYSTEMS (PLATO) COMPU 
Touch Math 

TRAINING FOR LIFE SKILLS HANDBOOK 
Triad 

TRIBAL LEGENDS AND STORY TRAINING CLASS 

TUTORIAL USE OF ABEKA 

TUTORIAL USE OF LAUBACH AND WINNING 

WICAT PROGRAMS IN READING, LANGUAGE, MATH 

WINNING 

WOODCOCK READING MASTERY TEST 
WORKING WITH NUMBERS REFRESHER BOOK 
WORLD OF VOCABULARY 
Writing for Competency 
Writing Skills 



Use: Early Childhood 

"FOOTSTEPS" VIDEOS 

A GOOD BEGINNING: BARBARA LEWIS 

AEC MICRO READ VOICE, MICRO SPELL 

ANTI-BIAS CURRICULUM 

ANTIBIAS CURRICULUM 

AQ COMPLEX PATTERNS, LETTER RECOGNITION 
AQ SORTING, FAMILIAR SETTINGS, PATTERNING 
Bank Street 
Bank Street 
Bank Street 
Bank Street 

Bank Street Instructional Model 

Bank Street-local adaptation for bilingual program 
Bean Bag Learning 
BFA. Kit I 

Bouncy Bee Computer Series 

Brigance 

BSAP Objectives 

Caring for Preschool Children 

Channels To Children 

CHAPEL HILL MATERIALS 

Childworld's Magnetic Learning Units 

Circle if Childhood (A NC statewide preschool curr 
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COGNITIVE CURRICULUM FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 

Crayola Program 

CREATIVE CURRICULUM 

Creative Curriculum 

CSAB 

DENVER DEVELOPMENT ASSESSMENT 
Developmental-Interaction Approach (DIA) 
Developmentally Appropriate Practices - NAEYC 
DISCOVERY TOY LEARNING CURRICULUM 
DISTAR 

DIM. Beginning Milestones PK Program 
DLM Teaching Resources 
Early Learning 

Early Prevention of School Failure 

Early Prevention of School Failure 

EARLY PREVENTION OF SCHOOL FAILURE SCREENING 

Eclectic Approach 

EPSF 

EPSF 

HC EARLY DISCOVERIES, EARLY SKILLS, SIZE & LOGIC 
HC MEMORY MATCH, SENSE&NONSENSE , KITTEN KIDS&FROG 
HC SCRUFFY AND FRIENDS AND MANY MANY MORE 
Head Start 

HEAD START CURRICULUM 

Helping Baby Grow 

High Scope 

High Scope 

HIGH SCOPE 

High/Schope 

High/Scope 

HIGH/SCOPE 

HIGH/SCOPE 

HIGH/SCOPE 

HIGH/SCOPE 

High/Scope 

HIGH/SCOPE 

HIGH/SCOPE 

High/Scope 

HIGH/SCOPE 

HIGH/SCOPE 

HIGH/SCOPE 

HIGH/SCOPE 

High/Scope 

HIGH/SCOPE 

High/Scope 

HIGH/SCOPE 

High/Scope 4 ^1 

HIGH/SCOPE CURRICULUM 
HIGH/SCOPS CURRICULUM 
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High/Scope for Pre-K 

High/Scope-local adaptation for bilingual program 
HOSTS Program (Help One Student to Succeed) 
I Am, I Can 

Individualized Bilingual Instruction (IBI) 

Isaac District Preschool Curriculum 

JOSTEN'S EARLY LEARNING SERIES 

LANGUAGE BASED CURRICULUM 

LAP ASSESSMENT 

Learning Language at Home 

LEARNING THROUGH LITERATURE - EDUCATION CENTER 

LITERATURE ACTIVITIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 

LOCAL AGENY DESIGND 

Local curriculum 

LOCALLY DEVELOPED 

LOCALLY DEVELOPED CURRICULUM 

MAILBOX - EDUCATION CENTER 

MARYLAND STATE DEPT. OF ED. APPROVED PRE-K UNITS 
Math Blaster 
MATH THEIR WAY 

MCCRACKEN LITERACY MATERIALS 

MD DOE Draft Curriculum for EEEP 

MD FRAMEWORK (EVERYTHING IN SCHOOLS IS A PART) 

MESSAGES FROM HOME- DR. LEVENSTEIN 

Montessori 

MUPPET READING LEARNING KEYS 
NC DPI: Circle of Childhood 
Nuevo Amanecer Curriculum 

OBSERVING AND RECORDING THE BEHAVIOR OF YOUNG CHIL 

Parent-Child Interaction activities (PCIA) 

PD PHASE - WORD RALLY 

Peabody La^'roiage 

PORTAGE 

PORTAGE EVALUATION GUIDE 
Portage Guide to Early Education 
PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS 

Resources for Creative Teaching in Early Childhood 
RICHLAND COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT #1 KINDER PROGRAM 
SEQUENCE OF PREREQUISITE READING SKILL: SW LA. UN 
Sidiki System 

SING, SPELL, READ, AND WRITE 

STARTING SCHOOL (FROM SEPARATION TO INDEPENDENCE) 
Step Manipulock Reading & Math 
The Creative Curriculum 
The Instant Currriculum 

THE MAGNETIC WAY INTO CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 
The Pre-School Calendar 

THE PREVENTION OF SCHOOL DISADVANTAGES, 

Thematic whole-language approach using many texts 
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Verbal Interaction Project Techniques 

WHOLE LANGUAGE LITERACY CURRICULA 

WHOLE LANGUAGE MATERIALS 

WICAT COMPUTER SYSTEM 

WPS DEVELOPMENTAL ASSESSMENT 

Write to Read program 

Writing to Read 

Youg Children in Action; High Scope Res. Found. 
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Distribution of Projlects by Region, RiinUity and Size 


Project 
Code 


Region 


Rural 


No. Family Intake 
Forms Submitted 


No. of Families 
Served Reported 


ALl 


South 


No 


47 




AL2 


South 


Yes 


0 




ARl 


South 


Yes 


0^ 


236 


DCl 


South 


No 


7l2 


70 


DEI 


South 


No 


13 




FLl 


South 


No 


28 


28 


FL2 


South 


Yes 


40 




GAl 


South 


No 


41 




KYI 


South 


Yes 


15 


15 


KY2 


South 


Yes 


34 




KY3 


South 


Yes 


45 




LAI 


South 


No 


142 




MDl 


South 


Yes 


18 




MD2 


South 


No 


0^ 


29 


MSI 


South 


Yes 


37 




MS2 


South 


Yes 


107 




NCI 


South 


Yes 


69 




NC2 


South 


No** 


24 




NC3 


South 


No 


20 




OKI 


South 


No** 


37 




OK2 


South 


Yes 


6^ 


17 


OK3 


South 


Yes 


22^ 


36 


SCI 


South 


Yes 


61 




SC2 


South 


No 


18 




SC3 


South 


Yes 


363 


38 


TNI 


South 


No 


64 


64 


TXl 


South 


Yes 


27 
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Distribution of Projects by Region, Rurality and Size 



Project 
Code 


Regioo 


Rural 


No. Family Intake 
Fonns Submitted 


No. of Families 
Served Reported 


TX2 


South 


Yes 


95 




TX3 


South 


No 


81 




VAl 


South 


No 


252 


24 


WVl 


South 


Yes 


11 




WV2 


South 


Yes 


17 






CTl 


Northeast 


No 


0 




CT2 


Northeast 


Yes 


22 




MAI 


Northeast 


Yes 


8 




MA2 


Northeast 


No 


11 




MEl 


Northeast 


Yes 


23 




NJl 


Northeast 


No 


47 




NYl 


Northeast 


Yes 


11 




NY2 


Northeast 


No 


61 


61 


PAl 


Northeast 


No 


13 




RIl 


Northeast 


No** 


18 




VTl 


Northeast 


Yes 


22 




VT2 


Northeast 


Yes 


9 






lAl 


Midwest 


No** 


26 




ILl 


Midwest 


Yes 


43 




IL2 


Midwest 


No** 


25^ 


32 


INI 


Midwest 


No 


58 




IN2 


Midwest 


Yes 


18 




KSl 


Midwest 


No** 


0 




KS2 


Midwest 


No 


32 


32 


1 Mil 


Midwest 


Yes 


14 





419 
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Distribution of Projects by Region, Rurality and Size 


Project 
Code 




Ruriil 


No. Familv Intaki> 
Forms Submitted 


i^u« ui rimiiuea 
Served Reported 


MI2 


Midwest 


No 


0 




MNl 


Midwest 


No 




105 


MOl 


Midwest 


No 


104 




NEl 


Midwest 


Yes 


11 




OHl 


Midwest 


No 


14 


14 


SDl 


Midwest 


Yes 


19 


19 


WIl 


Midwest 


No 


0 


95 




AZl 


West 


No 


69 




CAl 


West 


No 


24 




CA2 


West 


Yes 


92 




COl 


West 


No 


100 


100 


C02 


West 


Yes 


8 




HIl 


West 


No 


31 




MTl 


West 


No** 


67 


67 


MT2 


West 


Yes 


342 


31 


NMl 


West 


No 


0 




OKI 


West 


No 


12 


12 


UTl 


West 


Yes 


73 




UT2 


West 


No 


38 




WAl 


West 


Yes 


0^ 


51 


WA2 


West 


No 


62 





Rurality not indicated in proposal. 

1. Data not submitted by April 1, 1991. 

2. Reported number of families served less than number of Family Intake Forms submitted. 

3. Unable to submit/collect data on all families due to extenuating circumstances. 
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